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MEMOIRS 


OF THK 

LIFE AND FAMILY 

OF THE LATE 

REV. LAUIiENCE STERNE, 

WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 


Roger Sterne* (grandson to Archbishop Sterne), 
Lieutenant in Handiside’s regiment, was married to 

* Mr. Sterne was descended from a family of that name in Suffolk , one 
of which settled iu Nottinghamshire. The following genealogy is ex- 
tracted from Thoresby's Ducatus Loodinensis, p. 215. 

Simon Sterne, of Mansfield. 


/ 

l>r. Richard Sterne, ~ Elizabeth, daughter 
Archbishop of York , I ol Mr. Dikmson, 
ob. June 1083. ob. 1070. 


Richard Sterne, William Sterne, 
of York and of Mausfiold. 
Kilviugton, 

Esq. 1700. 


i 3 

Simon Sterne, ~ Mary, daughter and 
of Elvingtou I heiress ot Roger 
and Halifax, i Jaques, of Kiving- 
ob. 1703. ; ton, near York. 


I 1 “ 12 13 14 \ h 1 6 

Richard. Roger. Jaquos, L.n. d. Mary. Elizabeth. Frances. 

I I ob. 1759. 

Richard. { 


LAURENCE STERNE. 


The Arms of the family, says Guillam, in his book of Heraldry, p. 77) 
Sentimental Journeyt etc, X 
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AgEOs Hebert, widow of a Captain of a good family. 
Her family name was (I believe) Nutde; — though, 
upon recollection, that was the name of her father-in- 
law, who was a noted sutler in Flanders, in Queen 
Anne's wars, where my father married his wife’s 
(laughter (N. B. he w^as in debt to him), which was on 
Se})tember 25, 1711, old style. This Nuttle liad a son 
by my grandmother, — a fine person of a man, but a 
graceless whelp! — what became of him I know not 
The family (if any left) live now at Clonmel, in the 
south of Ireland; at which towm I was born, November 
24, 1713, a few days after my mother arrived from 
Dunkirk. — My birth-day was ominous to my poor 
father, who was, the day of our arrival, with many 
other brave officers, broke, and sent adrift into the wide 
world, with a wife and tw'o children; — the elder of 
which was Mary. She was born at Lisle, in French 
Flanders, July 10, 1712, new style. This child was 
the most unfortunate; she married one Wemans, in 
Dublin, — wdio used her most unmercifully; spent his 
substance, became a bankrupt, and left my poor sister 
to sliift for lierself; which she w^as able to do but for a 
few months, for she went to a friend’s house in the 
country, and died of a broken heart. She was a most 
beautiful woman, — of a fine figure, and deserved a 
better fate. The regiment in wdiich my father served 
being broke, he left Ireland as soon as I was able to 
be carried, with the rest of his family, and came to the 

are, Or, a chevron between three crosses flory, sable. The crest, on a 
wreath of his colours: a stnrling proper 

Trifling circumstances are worthy of notice, when connected with dis- 
tinguished characters. The arms of Mr, Sterne’s family are no otherwise 
important than on account of the crest having afforded a hint for one of 
the finest stories in '* The Sentimental Journey*” 
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fttmily'-seat at Elvington, near York, where his mother 
lived. She was daughter to Sir Roger Jaques, and an 
heiress. There wc sojourned for about ten months, 
when the regiment was established, and our household 
decamped with bag and baggage for Dublin. Within 
a month of our arrival, my father left us, being ordered 
to Exeter; where, in a sad winter, my mother and her 
two children followed him, travelling from Liverpool, 
by land, to Plymouth. — (Melancholy description of 
this journey, not necessary to be transmitted here.) — 
In twelve months we were all sent back to Dublin. 
My mother, witli three of us (for she lay in at Ply- 
mouth of a boy, Joram), took ship at Bristol, for Ire- 
land, and had a narrow escape from being cast away, 
by a leak springing up in the vessel. At length, after 
many perils and struggles, wc got to Dublin. There 
my father took a large house, furnished it, and in a 
year and a half’s time spent a great deal of money. 
In the year one thousand seven hundred and nineteen, 
all unhinged again; the regiment was ordered, with 
many others, to the Isle of Wight, in order to embark 
for Spain in the Vigo expedition. We accompanied 
the regiment, and were driven into Milford Havcm, but 
landed at Bristol; thence, by land, to Plymouth again, 
and to the Isle of Wight; — where, I remember, we 
stayed encamped some time before the embarkation of 
the troops (in this expedition, from Bristol to Hamp- 
shire, we lost poor Joram, — a pretty boy, four years 
old, of the small pox); my mother, sister, and myself, 
remained at the Isle of Wight during the Vigo expedi- 
tion, and until the regiment had got back to Wicklow, 
in Ireland; whence my father sent for us. — We had 
poor Joram’s loss supplied, during our stay in the Isle 

1 # • 
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of Wight, by the birth of a girl, Anne, born Septembei’ 
the twenty “third, one thousand seven hundred and nine* 
teen. — This pretty blossom fell, at the age of three 
years, in the barracks of Dublin: she was, as I well 
remember, of a fine delicate frame, not made to last 
long, — as were most of my father’s babes. We em* 
barked for Dublin, and had all been cast away by a 
most violent storm; but, through the intercessions of 
my mother, the captain was prevailed upon to turn 
back into Wales, where we stayed a month, and at 
length got into Dublin, and travelled by land to Wick* 
low; where my father had for some weeks given us 
over for lost. — We lived in the barracks at Wicklow 
one year (one thousand seven hundred and twenty), 
when Devijeher (so called after Colonel Devijeher) was 
born ; thence we decamped to stay half a year with Mr. 
Fetherston, a clergyman, about seven miles from Wick* 
low; who, being a relation of my mother’s invited us 
to his parsonage at Animo. — It was in this parish, 
during our stay, that I had that wonderful escape in 
falling tiirough a mill-race whilst the mill was going, 
and of being taken up unhuii:: the story is incredible, 
but known for truth in all that part of Ireland, where 
hundreds of the common people flocked to see me. 
Hence we follow^ed the regiment to Dublin, where we 
lay in the barracks a year. In this year (one thousand 
eleven hundred and twenty-one) I learnt to write, &c. 
The regiment ordered in tw^enty-two to Carrickfergus, 
in the north of Ireland. We all decamped; but got no 
further than Drogheda; — tlience ordered to Mul- 
iQngar, forty miles west, where, by Providence, we 
stumbled upon a kind relation, a collateral descendant 
from Archbishop Sterne, who took us all to hi.s castle, 
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and kindly entertained us for a year, and sent us to 
the regiment at Carrickfergus, loaded with kindnesses, 
&c. A most rueful and tedious journey had we all (in 
March) to Carrickfergus, where we arrived in six oi‘ 
seven days. Little Devijeher here died; he was three 
years old: he had been left behind at nurse at a farm- 
house near Wicklow, but was fetched to us by my fa- 
ther the summer after: — another child sent to fill his 
place, Susan. This babe too left us behind in this 
weary journey. The autumn of that year, or the spring 
afterwards (1 forget which), my father got leave of his 
colonel to fix me at school, which he did near Halifax, 
with an able master; with whom I stayed some time, 
till, by God’s care of me, my cousin Sterne, of Elving- 
ton, became a father to me, and sent me to the uni- 
versity, &c. To pursue the thread of our story, my 
father’s regiment was, the year after, ordered to London- 
derry, where another sister was brought forth, Cathe- 
rine, still living; but most unhappily estranged from 
me by my uncle’s wickedness and her own folly. From 
this station the regiment was sent to defend Gibraltar, 
at the siege, where my father was run through the body 
by Captain Phillips, in a duel (the quarrel began about 
a goose!); with much difficulty, he survived, though 
with an impaired constitution, which was not able to 
withstand the hardships it was put to; for he was sent 
to Jamaica, where he soon fell by the country fever, 
which took away his senses first, and made a child of 
him; and then, in a month or two, walking about con- 
tinually without complaining, till the moment he sat 
down in an arm-chair, and breathed his last, which was 
at Port Antonio, on the north of the island. My father 
was a little smart man, active to the last degree in all 
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exercises, most patient of fatigue and disappointments, 
of which it pleased God to give him full measuiu He 
was, in his temper, somewhat rapid and hasty, but of 
a kindly sweet disposition, void of all design; and so 
innocent in his own intentions that he suspected no 
one; so that you might have cheated him ten times in 
a day, if nine had not been suflicient for your purpose. 
My poor father died in March, 1731. I remained at 
Halifax till about the latter end of that year, and can- 
not omit mentioning this anecdote of myself and school- 
master: — he had the ceiling of the school-room new 
white-washed; the ladder rmnained there; I one un- 
lucky day mounted it, and wrote with a brush, in large 
capital letters, LAU. STERNE, for which the usher 
severely whipped me. My master was very much hurt 
at this, and said, before me, tbal never should that 
name be effaced, for 1 w'as a boy of genius, and he 
wras sure that I should come to preferment. — This 
expres'jion made me forget the stripes I had received. 
— In the year ihirty-two* my cousin sent me to the 
university, whert*. 1 staid some time. ’Twas there that 
1 commenced a friendship wdth Mr. H - , which has 
been lasting on both sides. I then came to York, and 
my uncle got me the living of Sutton: and, at York, I 
became acquainted wdtli your mother, and ccfurted her 
for two years: — she owned she liked me; but thought 
herself not rich enough, or me too poor, to be joined 
together. — She went to her sister’s in S — ; and I 
wrote to her often. — I believe then she was partly 

* Ifo was admitted of Jesus College, in the university of Cambridge, 
6tb July ]733, under the tuition of Mr. Cannon. 

Matriculated 23th March 1735. 

Admitted to the degree of B.A. in January 1736. 

Admitted M.A. at the commencement of 1740. . 
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determined to have me, but would not say so. — At 
her return she fell into a consumption ; and one evening 
that I was sitting by her, with an almost broken heart 
to see her so ill, she said, “My dear Laurey, I never 
can be yours, for I verily believe I have not long to 
live! but I have left you every shilling of my fortune.” 
— Upon that she shewed me her will. — This gene- 
ro.sity overpowered me, — It pleased God that she re- 
covered, and I married her in the year 1741. My 
uncle* and myself w'Cre then upon very good terms; for 
ho soon got me the Prebendary of York; — but be 
quarrelled with me afterwards, because I would not 
write paragraphs in the news-papers: — though he 
was a party man, I was not, and detested such dirty 
work, thinking it beneath me. From that period he 
became iny bitterest enemy.** — By my wife’s means, 
I got the living of Stillingtrm: a friend of hers in the 
south had promised her that, if she married a clergy- 
man ill Yorkshire, when the living became vacant, he 
would make her a compliment of it. I remained near 
twenty years at Sutton, doing duty at both places. I 
had then very good health. Books, *** painting, fiddling, 
and shooting, were my amusements. As to the Squire 
of the parish, 1 cannot say we were upon a very 
friendly footing; but at Stillington, the family of the 
C — B shewed us every kindness: ’twas most truly 

* JaquuH .Sterne, LL.D. He was Prebendary of Durbaxo, Canon Re* 
sidentiary. Precentor and Prebendary of York, Rector of Rise, and Rector 
of Hornsey cum Riston , both in the East Riding of the county of York. 
He died Juno 9th, 1759. 

** It hath, however, been insinuated that be for some time wrote a 
periodical electioneering paper at York, in defence of the Whig interest. — ■ 
Monthly Heview, vol. 53, p. 344. 

*** A specimen of Mr. Sterne^s abilities in the art of designing may be 
•eon in Mr. Wodhnl’s poems. 8vo, 1772. 
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agi*eeable to be within a mile and a half of an amiable 
family, who were ever cordial friends. In the year 
1760, I took a house at York for your mother and 
yourself, and went up to London to publish * my two 
first volumes of Shandy In that year Lord Falcon- 
bridge presented me with the curacy of Coxwould; a 
sweet retirement in comparison of Sutton. In sixty- 
two I went to France, before the peace was concluded ; 
and you both followed me. I left you both in France, 
and, in two years after, I went to Italy for the recovery 
of my health; and, when I called upon you, I tried to 
engage your mother to return to England with me:*** 
she and yourself are at length come, and I have had the in- 
expressible joy of seeing my girl every thing I wished her. 

I have set down these particulars relating to my fa,- 
mily and self for my Lydiay in case hereafter she might 
have a curiosiiyy or a kinder motive^ to hiow them, 

* Tho first edition was printed in the preceding year at York. 

** The following is the order in which Mr. Sterne’s publication'll 
appeare d : 

1747, The Case of Elijah and the Widow of Zarophath considered, 
A charity Sermon preached on Good- Friday, April 17, 1747, for the support 
of two charity-schools in York. 

1750. The Abuses of Conscience. Set forth in a Sermon preached in 
the cathedral church of St. I’eter, York, at the summer assizes, before 
the lion. Mr. Baron Clive, and the Hon. Mr. Baron Smythe, on Sunday. 
July 2.9, 17.50. 

17.59. Vol. 1 and 2 of Tristram Shandy. 

1760. Vol. 1 and 2 of Sermons. 

1761. Vol. 3 and 4 of Tristram Shandy. 

1762. Vol. 6 and G of Tristram Shandy. 

1765. Vol. 7 and 8 of Tristram Shandy. 

1766. Vol. 3, 4, 5, and 6, of Sermons. 

1767. Vol. 9 of Tristram Shandy. 

1768. The Sentimental Journey. 

The remainder of his woiks were published after his death. 

From this passage it appears that tho present account of Mr.Sterne'e 
Life and Family was written about six months only before bis death. 
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As Mr. Sterne, in the foregoing naiTative, hath 
brought down the account of himself until within a few 
months of his death, it remains only to mention that he 
left York about the end of the year 1767, and came to 
London, in order to publish The sentmirntal Journey^ 
which he had written during the preceding summer at 
his favourite living of Cox would. His health had been 
for some time declining; but he continued to visit his 
friends, and retained his usual flow of spirits. In Fe- 
bruary, 1768, he began to perceive the approaches of 
death; and with the concern of a good man, and witli 
the solicitude of an affectionate parent, devoted his at- 
tention to the future welfare of his daughter. His letters, 
at this period, reflect so much credit on his character 
that it is to be lamented some others in the collection 
were permitted to see the light. After a short struggle 
with his disorder, his debilitated and w'orn-out frame 
submitted to fate on the 18th day of March, 1768, at 
his lodgings in Bond-street. He was buried at the new 
burying-ground belonging to the parish of St. George, 
Hanover-square, on the 22nd of the same month, in the 
mo.st private manner; and hath since been indebted to 
strangers for a monument very unworthy of his me- 
mory; on which tlie following lines are inscribed: — 

Near to this Place 
Lies the Body of 

The Reverend Laurence Sterne, a. m. 

Died September 13th, 1768, * 

Aged 53 Years. 

Ah! inolliter ossa quiescant. 

* It ii toareely necessary to obserye that this date is erroneous. 
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If a sound Head, warm Heart, and Breast humane, 
Unsullied Worth, and Soul without a Stain; 

If Mental Pow’rs could ever justly claim 
The well-won Tribute of immortal Fame, 

Sterne was the who, with gigantic Stride, 

Mow’d down luxuriant Follies far and wide. 

Yet what tho’ keenest Knowledge of Mankind 
Unseal’d to him the springs that move the Mind; 
What did it cost him? — Ridicul’d, abus’d, 

By Fools insulted, and by Prudes accus’d! — 

In his, mild Reader, view thy future Fate; 

Like him, despise what ’twere a Sin to hate. 

This monumental Stone was erected by two brother 
masons; for though he did not live to be a member of 
their society, yet, as his all-incomparable performances 
evidently prove him to have acted by rule and square, 
they rejoice in this opportunity of perpetuating his high 
and irreproachable character to after-ages. 


W. & S. 



A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY 

THROUUU 

FKANCE AND ITALY. 


— They order, said I, this matter better in France. 

... You have been iii France? said my gentleman, 
turning quick upon me, with the most civil triumph in 

the world Strange! quoth I, debating the matter 

with myself, that one-and-twenty miles, sailing, for ’tis 
absolutely no further from Dover to Calais, should give 
a man these rights: — I’ll look into them: so, giving 
up the argument, — 1 went straight to my lodgings, 
put up half a dozen shirts and a black pair of silk 
breeches; — ‘‘the coat I have on,” said I, looking at 
the sleeve, “will do;” — took a place in the Dover 
stage; and, the packet sailing at nine the next morning, 
— by three I had got set down to my dinner upon a 
fricaseed chicken, so incontestibly in France that, had 
I died that night of an indigestion, the whole world 
could not have suspended the effects of the dhoiis 
(Taub^e;* — my shirts, and black pair of silk 
breeches, portmanteau and all, must have gone to the 

* All the effects of strangers (Swiss and Scots excepted) dying in 
France are seised, by virtue of this law, though the heir be upon the 
spot} — the profit of these contingenccs being farmed, there is no redrciis 
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King of France: — even the little picture which I have 
so long worn, and so often told thee, Eliza, I would 
carry with me into my grave, would have been torn 
from my neck! — Ungenerous! to seize upon the wreck 
of an unwary passenger, whom your subjects had 
beckoned to their coast! — by Heaven! Sire, it is not 
well done, and much does it grieve me ’tis the monarch 
of a people so civilized and courteous, and so renowned 
for sentiment and fine feelings, that I have to reason 
with ! 

But I have scarce set a foot in your dominions — 
CALAIS. 

When I had finished my dinner, and drunk the 
King of France’s health, to satisfy my mind that ) 
bore him no spleen, but, on the contrary, high honour 
for the humanity of his temper, — I rose up an inch 
taller for the accommodation. 

— No, said I, the Bourbon is by no means a cruel 
race: they may be misled, like other people; but there 
is a mildness in their blood. As I acknowledged this, 
I felt a suffusion of a finer kind upon my cheek, more 
warm and friendly to man than what Burgundy (at 
least of two livres a bottle, which was such as I had 
been drinking) could have produced. 

— Just God! said I, kicking my portmanteau aside, 
what is there in this world’s goods which should sharpen 
our spirits, and make so many kind-hearted brethren 
of us fall out so cruelly as we do by the way? 

When man is at peace with man, how much lighter 
than a feather is the heaviest of metals in his hand! 
he pulls out his purse, and, holding it airily and un- 
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compress’d, looks round him as if he sought for an ob- 
ject to share it with, — In doing this, I felt every 
vessel in my frame dilate, — the arteries beat all 
cheerily together, and every power which sustained life 
performed it with so little friction that ’twould have 
confounded the most physical precieuse in France: with 
all her materialism, she could scarce have called me a 
machine. 

I’m confident, said I to myself, I should have over- 
set her creed. 

The accession of that idea carried Nature, at that 
time, as high as she could go; — I was at peace with 
the world before, and this finish’d the treaty with 
myself. 

— Now, was I a King of France, cried I, what a 
moment for an orphan to have begged his father’s port- 
manteau of me! 


THE MONK. 

(CALAIS. 

1 HAD scarce uttered the words, when a poor Monk, 
of the order of St. Francis, came into the room, to beg 
something for his convent - No man cares to have 
his virtues the sport of contingencies, — or one man 
may be generous, as another man is puissant; — sed 
non quoad hanc^ — or be it as it may, — for there is 
no regular reasoning upon the ebbs and flows of our 
humours, they may depend upon the same causes, for 
aught I know, which influence the tides themselves; — 
’twould oft be no discredit to us to suppose it was so: 
I’m sure, at least for myself, that in many a case 1 
should be more highly satisfied to have it said by the 
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world — “I had an affair with the moon, in which 
there was neither sin nor shame,” than have it pass 
altogether as my own act and deed, wherein there was 
so much of botk 

— But be this as it may, — the moment I cast 
my eyes upon him, I was predetermined not to give 
him a single sous; and accordingly I put my purse into 
my pocket, button’d it up, set myself a little more upon 
ray centre, and advanced up gravely to him. There 
was something, I fear, forbidding in my look: I have 
his figure this momeut before my eyes, and think there 
was that in it which deserved better. 

The monk, as I judged from the break in his ton- 
sure, a few scatter’d white hairs upon his temples being 
all that remained of it, might be about seventy; but 
from his eyes, and that sort of fire which was in them, 
which seemed more tempered by courtesy than years, 
could be no more than sixty: — truth might lie be- 
tween, — he was certainly sixty-five; and the general 
air of his countenance, notwithstanding something 
seem’d to have been planting wrinkles in it before 
their time, agieed with the account. 

It was one of those heads which Guido has often 
painted, — mild, pale, penetrating, free from all com- 
mon-place ideas of fat contented ignorance looking 
downwards upon the earth; it look’d forwards, but 
look’d as if it look’d at something beyond this world. 
How one of his order came by it, Heaven above, who 
let it fall upon a monk’s shoulders, best knows; but it 
would have suited a Brahmin, and had I met it upon 
the plains of Indostan, I had reverenced it. 

The rest of his outline may be given In a few 
strokes; one might put it into the bands of any one to 
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design, for ’twas neither elegant nor otherwise but as 
character and expression made it so: it was a thin 
spare form, something above the common size, if it lost 
not the distinction by a bend forward in the figure — 
but it was the attitude of Intreaty; and, as it now 
stands presented to my imagination, it gained more 
than it lost by it. 

When he had entered the room three paces, he 
stood still; and laying his left hand upon his breast (a 
slender white staff with which he journeyed being in 
his right) — when 1 had got close up to him, he in- 
troduced himself with the little story of the wants of 
his convent, and the poverty of his order; — and did 
it with so simple a grace, — and such an air of de- 
precation was there in the whole cast of his look and 
figure — I was bewitch’d not to have been struck 
with it. — 

— A better reason was, 1 had predetermined not 
to give him a single sous, 

THE MOMK. 

CALAIS. 

— ’Tis very true, said I, replying to a cast 
upwards with his eyes, with which he had concluded 
his address; — ’tis very true, — and Heaven be their 
resource who have no other but the charity of the 
world! the stock of which, I fear, is no way sufficient 
for the many great claims which are hourly made 
upon it. 

As I pronounced the words great claims^ he gave a 
slight glance with his eye downwards upon the sleeve 
of his tunic. — I felt the full force of the appeal. — 
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I acknowledge it, said I: — a coarse habit, and that 
but once in three years, with meagi-e diet, — are no 
great matters; and the true point of pity is, as they 
can be earn’d in the world with so little industry, that 
your order should msh to procure them by pressing 
upon a fund which is the property of the lame, the 
blind, the aged, and the infirm! — the captive, who 
lies down counting over and over again the days of 
his afflictions, languishes also for his share of it; and 
had you been of the OnPr of Mercy ^ instead of the 
order of St. Francis, poor as I am, continued I, point- 
ing to my portmanteau, full cherfully should it have 
been opened to you, for the ransom of the unfortunate. 

— The monk made me a bow. — But of all otliers, 
resum’d I, the unfortunate of our own country, surely, 
have the first rights: and 1 have left thousands in 
distress upon our own shore. — The monk gave a cor- 
dial wave with his head — as much as to say, No 
doubt, there is misery enough in every corner of the 
world, as well as within our convent. — But we 
distinguish, said 1, laying my hand upon the sleeve of 
his tunic in return for his appeal, — we distinguish, 
my good father, betwixt those who wish only to eat 
the bread of their own labour — and tliose who eat 
the bread of other people’s, and have uo other plan in 
life but to get through it in sloth and ignorance for 
the love of God. 

The poor Franciscan made no reply: a hectic of n 
moment pass’d across his cheek, but could not tarry. 

— Nature seemed to have had done with her resent- 
ments in him; he shewed none; — but letting his staif 
fall within his arm, he press’d both his hands with re- 
signation upon his breast, and retij od. 
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THE MONK. 


CALAIS. 

Mv heart smote rne the inonient he shut tlic door. 
— Psha! said I, with au air of carelessness, tliree se- 
veral times, — but it would not do; every ungracious 
syllable [.had uttered crowded back into iny imagi- 
nation: 1 reliectefi 1 had no right over the poor Fran- 
ciscan but to deny him; and that the piinisliment of 
that was enough to the disappointed, without the ad- 
dition of unkind language. — 1 considered his gray 
hairs; — his courteous figure seenTd to re-enter, and 
gently ask me what injury lie had done me? — and 
why I could luse him thus? I would have given 
twenty livres for an advocate. — I have beliaved very 
ill, said I, within my'self; but I have only Just set out 
upon my travels, and shall learn better manners as I 
get along. 


THE DESOBEIGEANT. 


CALAI.S. 

When a man is discontented with himself, it has 
one adraiitage, however, that it puts him into au ex- 
cellent frame of mind for making a bargain. Now, 
tliere being no travelling through France and Italy 
without a chai.se, — and Nature generally prompting 
us to tlic thing Ave are fittest for, 1 walked out into the 
coach-yard to buy^ or hire someihing of that kind to 
ray purpose: an old (IrsoMh/r/tNt in the furthest 
corner of the court, hit my fancy at first sight; so I 
instantly got into it, and findiirg it in tolerable liar* 

* A cliaiao so called in I'raiico, from its holding hut one i»er«on 
Seinivimuil Jonrndij, pfv. 
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mony with luy fooliiijjs, 1 ordered the M-'aitcr to call 
Monsieur Dessein, the master of the hotel; — but Mon- 
sieur Desseiu being gone to vesjlbrs, and not caring to 
face tlie Franciscan, whom 1 saw ou the opposite side 
of the court, in conference with a lady just arrived at 
the inn, I drew the Uiffcta-curtain betwixt us, and, 
being determined to write my journey 1 tOok out my 
pen and ink, and wrote the preface to it in the desob- 
VHjtant, 


PREFACE. 

IN Tin: DESOBLIOKANT. 

It must have been observed, by many a jKTipate- 
tic pliilosopher, that Nature Inis set np, by her own 
unquesti<mable authority, certain bouudijw’ics and fences 
to circumscribe the discontent of man; slie has effected 
her purpose in the quietest and easiest manner bj 
laying Ijim under almost insiijjcrable obligations to 
work out his ease, and to sustain his sufierings at home. 
It is there only that she has ])rovided him with the 
most suitable objects to jnirtake of his liajipiness, and 
bear a j)art of tliat burden which, in all countries and 
ages, has ever been too heavy for one pair of shoulders. 
’I'is true, we are endued with an inqx'rfect power of 
spreading our happiness sometimes beyond hcv limits; 
but ’tis so ordered that, from the w^ant of languages, 
connexions, dependencies, and, from the difference in 
educations, customs, and habits, we lie under so many 
impediments in communicating our sensations out of 
our own spliere, as often amount to a total impossibi- 
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It will always follow hence that the balance of sen- 
timental comtnerce is always ag;<airi8t the expatriated 
adventurer: ho must buy what he has little occasion 
for, at their own price; — his convci’sation will seldom 
be taken in “exchange for theirs without a large dis- 
count, — and this, by the bye, eternally driving him 
into the hands of more equitable brokers, for such 
conversation as ho can find it requires no great spirit 
«>f divination to guess at his party. 

This brings me to my point, and naturally leads 
me (if the see saw of this (h>'iohU^j/>aht will hut let me 
get on) into the efiicienfc as well as final causes ot‘ trav- 
elling. 

Your idle people, that leave their native country, 
and go abroad for some reason or reasons which may 
be derived from one of these general causes: - ■ 
Infirmity of body, 

Imbecility of mind, or 
Inevitable necessity. 

Th(5 two first include all those who travel by laud 
or by water, labouring with pride, curiosity, vanity, or 
spleen, subdivided and combined ad mfinitum. 

The third class iuclmles the wliole army of pere- 
grine martyrs; more especially those travellers who .set 
out upon their travels with the benefit of the clergy, 
either as delinqueuts, travelling under the direction of 
governors recommended by the magistrate; - or 
young gentlemen, transported by the cruelty of pai'ents 
and guardians, and travelling under the direction of 
governors recommended by Oxford, Aberdeen, and 
Glasgow. 

There is a fourth class, but their number is so 
small that they would not deseivo a distinction, were 

a* 
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it not necessary, in a work of this nature, to observe 
tlie greatest precision and nicety, to avoid a confusion 
of character: and these men 1 speak of are such as 
cross tlie seas, and sojourn in a land of strangers, with 
a view of saving money, for various reasons, and upon 
various ])ret(^iice.s; but, as they might also save others 
a great deal of unnecessary trouble by saving their 
money at home, — and, as their reasons for travelling 
are the least complex of any other sj^ecies of emi- 
grants, I shall distinguish these gentJemen by the 
name of 

Sim]de travellers. 

Thus the whole circle of travellers may bo reduced 
to the following heads: — 

Idle Travellers, 

Inquisitive Travellers, 

Lying Travellers, 

Proud I'ravellers, 

Vain Trav(dlers, 

S})lenetic Travellers ; 
then follow 

'Jdie 'Travellers of Necessity, 

The Delin(ju(int and Felonious Traveller, 

The Unfortunate and Innocent Traveller, 

The Sim])le Tr.tveller, 

And last of all (if you please) The Sentimental 
Traveller (meaning thereby mys(df), who have trav- 
elled, and of wliich I am now sitting down to give an 
account, — as much out of and the brsoin de 

as any one in the class. 

I am well aware, at the same time, as both my 
travels and observations will be altogether of a dif- 
ferent cast from any of my forerunners, that 1 might 
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haVc insistcfl upon a whole niclio entirely to inyBelf; 
— but 1 should break in upon the confines of the IVo// 
IVavcller, in wishinj^ to draw attention towards me, 
till 1 have some better grounds for it tlmu the mere 
Novrltf/ of iffjj Vfhlrh, It is sufficient for my reader, 
if ho has he.en a 7Vavellcr himself, tiiat, witii study 
and reflection Ijerenjmii, lie may be ;iblo to determine 
Ills own place and rank in tlie catahi^ue; — it will be 
one step towards knowing himself as it is great odds 
but he retains some tincture and resemblaiu^e of what 
he imbibed or carried out. to the present hour. 

The man who first transj)lanted llie grape of Bur- 
gundy to the Ca])e of Good Hope observe he was a 
Dufchman) iiev’er dreamt of drinking the same? wine at 
the Cape that the same grape j)roditcod uj>ou the French 
mountains, lie was too phlegmatic for that: — but, 
undoubtedly, lie expected to drink some sort of vinous 
litjuor; — but whetiier good, bad, or iudiileient, — he 
know enough of lliis world to know that it did not 
depend uj»on his choice, but that what is generally 
calhid vhaove was to decide his success: however, he 
hoped for the best; and in these hopes, by au intem- 
perate eonlidence in the fortitude of ids head, and the 
depth of Ids discretion, MrfuiKor might jfossihly overset 
both in his new vineyard; and, liy discovering his 
nakedness, beconu* a laughing-stock to his ]>e()ple. 

Even so it fares with the poor 'rraveilcr, sailing 
and posting through the politer kingdoms of the globe, 
in pursuit of knowledge and improvements. 

Knowledge and intju-ovcinents are to bo got by 
sailing and posting for that purpose; but whether use- 
ful knowledge and real improvements arti all a lottery; 
— and, tiveii where the adventurer is successful, the 
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acquired stock must be used with caution and sobriety, 
to turn to any profit: — but, as the chances run pro- 
digiously the other way both as to the acquisition and 
application, I am of jpinion that a man would act as 
wisely if lift could prevail upon himself to live con- 
tented without foreign knowledge or foreign improve- 
ments, especially if he lives in a country that has no 
absolute want of either; — and indeed, much grief of 
heart has it oft and many a time cost me when I liave 
observed how many a foul step the Inquisitive Traveller 
has measured, to see sights and look into discoveries, 
all which, as Saiiclio Paiiza said to Don Quixote, they 
might have seen dry-shod at home. It is an age so 
full of light that there is scarce a country or corner of 
Europe whose beams are not cro.ssod and interchanged 
with others. — Knowledge, in most of its branches, 
and in most afftiirs, is like music in an Italian street, 
whereof those may partake -who pay nothing. — But 
there is no nation under Heaven, — and God is my 
record (before whose tribunal I must one day come and 
give an account of this work) — that I do not speak 
it vauntingly, — But there is no nation under Heaven 
abounding with more variety of learning, — where the 
sciences may be more fitly woo’d, or more surely won, 
than here, — where Art is encouraged, and will soon 
rise high, — where Nature (take her altogether) has so 
little to answer for, — and, to close all, wliere there is 
more wit and variety of character to feed the mind 
with: — Where then, my dear countrymen, are you 
going? — - 

. ... Wo are only looking at this chaise, said they. 
. . . . Your most obedient servant, said I, skipping out 
of it, and pulling off my hat. . , . . We were wonder- 
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ing, said one of them, who, I found, wa^i m hiqitisitwe 

Tiuweller, — what could occasion its motion 

’Twas the agitation, said 1, coolly, of writing a preface. 
. . . I never hcaid, said the other, who was a >)tinjfle 
Traodter^ of a piefaco wrote in a desobhqeaut, ... It 
would have been better, said I, in a vtsdr-^ds. 

yi<9 m Eu>fh\hmin doe's not traod to bee EngUshmeHy 
I letiied to my room 


CALAIS. 

I PKRGKiVED that something darkened the passage 
more than myself, as I stepped along it to my room; 
it was effectually JMons. l>esscin, the master of the 
hotel, who had just returned from vespers, and with his 
hat under his arm, w^as most complaisautly following 
me, to put me in mind of my wants. I had wrote 
myself pretty well out of conceit with the de.^ohlifjennt; 
and Mous. Desseiu speaking of it with a shrug, as if it 
would no way suit me, it immediately struck my fancy 
that it belonged to some Innocent Trav<d[er^ who, on 
his return home, had left it to Mods. Desseiifs honour 
to make the most of. Four months had elapsed since 
it had finished its career of Europe in the corner of 
Mous. Desseiii’s coach-yard: and Tfaving sallied out 
thence but a vamped-up tTiisincss at first, though it had 
been twice taken to piece.s on Mount Sennis, it had not 
profited much by its adventures, — but by none so 
little as the standing so many months uupitied in the 
corner of Mons. Dcsseiu's coach-yard. Much, indeed, 
was not to be said for it, — but soinetliiiig might, — 
and, when a few w'ords will rescue Misery out of her 
distress, I hate the man who can be a churl of them. 
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— Now, WHS I the master of this hotel, said I, 
laying the point of my fore-tinger on Mens. Dessein’s 
breast, I would inevitably make a point of getting rid 
of this unfortunate (hsohUijednf ; it stands swinging re- 
proaches at you every time you pass by it. 

Mon iJinil said JMons Desseiii, — I have no in- 
terest Except the interest, said I, which men of a 

certain turn of mind take, Mons. Desscin, in tljeir own 
sensations, Ihn persuaded, to a man wIjo feeds for 
otliers as well as for himself, every rainy night, disguise 
it as you will, must cast a damp u|K)n your spirits. 
You suffer, Mons. Dessein, as mutdi as the machine. 

1 have always observed, when tliere is as much sour 
as Hwee.t in a compliment, that an Englishman is eter- 
nally at a loss within himself whether to take it or let 
it alone; a Frenchman never is; Mens. Desscin made 
me a bow. 

C'cst Men vrai^ said be. — But, in this case, I 
should only exchange one disquietude for another, and 
with loss. Figure to yourself, my dear Sir, that in 
giving you a chaise wliich would fall to pieces before" 
you liad got half way to Paris, — figure to yourself 
how much I should suffer, in giving an ill impression 
of myself to a map of honour, and lying at the mercy, 
as I must do, (Tnn homme (T esprit. 

The dose was made up exactly after my own pre- 
scription; so I could not help taking it, — and return- 
ing Mons. Dessein Ids bow, without more casuistry we 
walk’d together towards his remise, to take a view of 
his magazine of chaises. 
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IN THE STREET. 

CALAIS. 

It mu.st iioc<l.s be a lio.stile bind of a world, when 
tlie buyer (if it be Imt of a sorry j)()St-chaise) cannot 
go forth with the seller tliercof into the street to de- 
t(‘rinine the difference betwixt them, but be instantly 
falls into the same frame of mind, and views his eon- 
ventiunist with the same sorl of eye, as if he was going 
al(»ng v/ith him to Hyde Park Corner to tight a duel. 
For my own part, being but a poor swordsman, and 
no way a match Ibr *Mons. Desscin, I felt the rotation 
of all the inoventents within me to which the situation 
is incident; — 1 looked at '\loiisieiir I)ess(;in through 
and tlnough, — eyed him as ho walked along in j)ro- 
file, — then ni — thought he looked like a Jew, 

— then a Turk, — disliked his wig, — cursed him 
by my gods, — wished him at the Devil! 

And is all this to be lighted np in the heart for a 
beggarly account of three or four Louisd'ors, wliich is 
the most 1 can be overreached iuV — Base passion! 
said I, turning mysedf about, as a man naturally does 
upon a smldcjii reverse of sentiment, — base, ungentle 
passion! thy hand is against every man and every 

mail's hand against thee Heaven forbid! said she, 

raising her hand up to her forehead, for 1 bad turnetj 
full ill liont upon the lady wliorn I had seen in con- 
ference with the nmnk: — she had followed us un- 
jierceived. — Heaven forbid, ind(‘.eil! said I, ofiering 
her my own; — she had a black pair of silk gloves, 
open only at the thumb and two fr>re~ling(^rs, so ac- 
cepted it without res(3rve, — and I led her up to the 
floor of the remise. 
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Monsieur JJessein had it:>tbhd the key above fifty 
times, before be found out ho had come with a wrong 
one in liis hand: we were as in)])atient as himself to 
iiave it opened*, and so attentive to the obstacle that I 
continued holding her hand almost without knowing it: 
so that 31 oils. Dessein left us together, with her hand 
ill mine, and with our faces turned towards the door of 
the remise, and said he would be back in five minutes. 

Now, a colloquy of five minutes, in such a sitiia- 
tion, is worth one of as many ages, with your faces 
turned towards the street In the latter case, ’tis drawn 
from the objects and occurrences without; — when your 
eyes are fixed upon a dead blank -- you draw purely 
from yourselves. A silence of a single moment, upon 
Mons. Dessein’s leaving us, had been fatal to the si- 
tuation, — she had infiillibly turned about; — so 1 
began the conviu'.sation instantly. 

— But what were the temptations (as I write not 
to apologize for the weaknesses of my heart in this 
tour, — but to give an account of them) — shall be 
described with the same simplicity with which I felt 
them. 


THE REMISE DOOR. 


When I told the reader that I did not care to get 
out of the de^obligfimii^ because I saw the monk in 
close conference with the lady just arrived at the inn, 
I told him the truth; but 1 did not tcdl him the wdiole 
truth; for I was full as much restrained by the ap- 
pearance and figure of the lady he was talking to. 
Suspicion crossed my brain, and said, he was telling 
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her what had passed: something jarred upon it within 
me, — I wished him at his convent. 

When the heart flies out before the understanding, 
it saves the judgment a world of pains. - I was certain 
she was of a better order of beings: — however, I 
thought no more of her, but went on and wrote my 
preface. 

The impression returned upon my encounter witli 
her in the street; a guarded frankness, with which she 
gave me her hand, shewed, I thought, her good educa- 
tion and her good sense: and, as I led her on, 1 felt a 
pleasurable ductility about her, which spread a calm- 
ness over all iny spirits. 

— Good God I how a man might lead such a crea- 
ture as this round the world with him! 

I had not yet seen her face, — *twas not material; 
for the drawing was instantly set about, and, long be- 
fore we had got to the door of the remise. Fancy bad 
finish’d the whole head, and pleased herself as much 
with its fitting her goddess, as if she had dived into the 
Tiber for it; — but thou art seduced, and a seducing 
slut; and albeit thou cheatest us sev en times adeay with 
thy pictures and images, yet with so many charms dost 
thou do it, and thou deckest out thy pictures in the 
shapes of so many angels of light, ’tis a shame to break 
with thee. 

When we had got to the door of the remise, she 
withdrew her liand from across her forehead, and let 
me see the original: — it was a face of about six- 
and-tweiity, — of a clear transparent brown, simply 
set off without rouge or powder; — it was not criti- 
cally handsome, but lliere was that in it which, in the 
frame of mind I was in, attached me much more to it, 
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it was iuterestiu^; i fancied it wore the characters 
of a widow’d loolc, and in that state of its declension 
which had passed the two first paroxysms of sorrow, 
and wfis quietly be|^iiinin^ to reconcile itself to its loss; 
— but a thousand other distresses might have traced 
the same lines; I wish'd to know wdiatthey had been, 
and was leady to inquire (had the same hou ton of con- 
versation peiruitted as in the daj s ofEsetras) — '‘'What 
aihih theft and trhi/ art thou d/'^f/tarffd t and wh?/ ?.•? thy 
undiV'^taiidavf fivuldt'd''^'' In a word, 1 felt benevolence 
for her, and resolved, some way or oilier, to throw in 
my mite of courtesy, if not of seivicc. 

Such were my tcm]>tations; — and in this dis- 
position to give way to them, was I left alone with 
the lady, with her Jiand in mine, and with our faces 
both turned closer to the door of the remise than w'as 
absolutely necessary. 

THE REMISE HOOK. 

CALAl'j. 

Tins certainly, fair lady, said I, raising her hand 
up a little lightly as I began, must be one of Fortune/s 
whimsical doings; to take two utter sti angers by their 
hands, -- of different sexes, and, peihaps, from different 
corners of tlie globe, and in one moment place tbem 
together in sucdi a cordial situation as Friendship her- 
self could scarce liave achieved for tliem had she pro- 
jected it for a month. — 

.... And your refiection upon it bIiows how much, 
MoiiMcur, she has cmbariassed >ou by the adventure. 

When the situation is what we would wish, nothing 
is so ill timed as to hint at the circumstances 'which 
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make it so. You thank Fortune, continued she 5 

— you had reason, — the heart knew it, and was 
satisHed; and who but an English philosoplier would 
have sent notice of it to the brain to reverse the 
judgment? 

In saying this, she disengaged her hand, with a 
look which I tliought a sufhcient commentary upon 
the text 

It is a miserable picture which I am going to give 
of the weakness of my heart, by owning that it suffered 
a pain, wiiich worthier occasions could not have in- 
flicted. — 1 was inortilied with the loss of her hand; 
and the manner in which I had lost it carried neither 
oil nor wine to the wound. I never (elt the pain of a 
peevish inferiority so miserably in my life. 

The triumphs of a true feminine heart are short 
upon these discomfitures. In a very few seconds she 
laid her hand upon the cuff* of my coat, in order to 
finish her reply; sonic way or other, God knows how, 
T regained iny situation. 

She had nothing to add. 

1 forthwith b(‘gau to model a difierent conversation 
for the lady, thinking, from the spirit a.s well as moral 
of this, that 1 had been mistaken iu her character; 
but, upon turning Jior face towards me, — the muscles 
relaxed, and I saw the .same imiirotectcd h)ok of dis- 
tress whicli first won me to her interest: — melancholy I 
to see such sprightliness the prey of sorrow, — I pitied 
her from my soul; and, though it may seem ridiculous 
enough to a torpid heart, — I couid have taken her 
into my arms, and cherished her, though it was in the 
open street, without blushing. 

The pulsation of the arteries along my fingers 
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pressing' across her, told her what was passing within 
me. She looked down; — a silence of some moments 
followed. 

I fear, in this interval, I must have made some 
slight efforts towards a closer compression of her hand, 
from a subtle sensation I felt in the palm of my own, 
— not as if she was going to withdraw hers, — but 
as if she thought about it; — and I had infallibly lost 
it a second time, had not instinct, more than reason, 
directed me to the last resource in these dangers, — to 
hold it loosely, and in a manner as if I was every 
moment going to release it of myself: so she let it 
continue till Mons. Dessein returned with the key; and, 
in the meantime, I set myself to consider how I should 
undo the ill impressions which the poor monk’s story, 
in cukSC he had told it her, must have planted in her 
breast against me. 


THE SNUFF-BOX. 

CALAIS. 

The good old monk was within six paces of us as 
the idea of him cross’d my mind; and was advancing 
towards us, a little out of the line, as if uncertain 
whetlier he should break in upon us or no. He 
stopped, however, as soon as he came up to us, with 
a world of frankness, and, having a horn snuff-box in 

his hand, he presented it open to me You shall 

taste mine, said I, pulling out my box (wdiich was a 
small tortoise one), and putting it into his hand 
. . . ’Tis most excellent, said the monk .... Then do 
me the favour, 1 rc[)lied, to accept of the box and" all; 
when you take a pinch out of it, sometimes recollect 
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that it was the peace-offering of a man who once n^d 
'you unkindly, but not from his heart 

The poor monk biush'ii as red as scarlet: 3fon 
DIett! said lie, pressing his hands together, — you 

never used me unkindly 1 should think, said the 

lady, he is not likely .... I blush’d in my turu; but 
from what movements, I leave to the few, who feel, to 
analyse. Excuse me, Madam; replied I, — I treated 
him most unkindly; and from no provocations. . . . 
’Tis impossible, said the lady .... My God! cried the 
monk, with a warmth of asseveration Avhich seemed 
not to belong to him, — the fault was in me, and in 

the indiscretion of my zeal. The lady opposed 

it; and I joined with her, — ; in maintaining that it 
was impossible that a spirit so regulated as his could 
give offence to any. 

I knew not that contention could be rendered so 
sweet and pleasurable a thing to the nerves as I then 
felt it We remained silent, without any sensation of 
tliat foolish pain which takes place when, in such a 
circle, yon look for ten minutes in one another’s faces 
without saying a word. Whilst this lasted, the monk 
rubbed his born box upon the sleeve of his tunic; and 
as soon as it bad acquired a little air of brightness by 
the friction, he made a low bow, and said, ’Twas too 
late to say whether it was the weakness or goodness 
of our tempers which had involved us in this contest; 
~ but, be as it would, — be begged we might ex- 
change boxes. — In saying this, ho presented Lis -to 
me with one hand , as ho took mine from me in the 
other; and having kissed it, — with a stream of good 
nature in his eyes, he put it into his bosom, — and 
took his leave. 
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I guard this box as I would the instininiental parts 
of mj religion, to help my mind on to somelhing 
better. In truth, I seldom go al)road without it; and 
oft and many a time have I called up by it the cxiur- 
teous spirit of its owner to regulate my omui, in the 
justlings of the woHd; they had found full employment 
for his, as I learnt from his story, till about the forty- 
fifth year of his age, wlien, upon some military services 
ill requited, and meeting at the same time with a dis- 
aj)pointinent in the tenderest of passions, he abandoned 
the sword and the sex together, and took sanctuary, 
not so much in his convent as in himself. 

I feel a damp upon my spirits as I am going to 
add that, in iny last return through (^al.ais, upon in- 
quiring after Father Lorenzo, I heard he had been 
dead near three mouths; and was buried, not in his 
convent, but, according to his desire, in a little, ceme- 
tery#helongirig to it, about two leagues off I had a 
strong desire to see where tliey had laid him, — when, 
upon pulling out his little horn box, as 1 sat by his 
grave, and plucking up a nettle or two at the head of 
it, which had no business to grow there, they all struck 
together so forcibly upon my afiections that I burst 
into a flood of tears; — but I am as weak as a woman; 
and 1 beg the world not to smile, but pity me. 


THE llEMISE DOOR. 

CALAIS. 

I HAD never quitted the lady’s hand all this time, 
and had held it so long tliat it would liave been inde- 
cent to have let it go, without first pressing it to my 
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bps: the blood and spirits, which had sufiered a revul- 
sion from her, crowded back to her as 1 did it. 

Now the two travellers, who had spoke to me in 
the coach-yard, happened at that crisis to be passing 
by, and, observing our communications, naturally took 
it into their heads that we must be man ami wifr at 
least; so, stopping as soon as they came up to the 
door of the remise, the one of them, who was the 
Inquisitive Travtdler, asked us if we set out for Paris 
the next morning? .... 1 could only answer for myself, 
I said; — and the lady added, she was for Amiens. 

. . . . We diii(*d there yesterday, said the Simple Tra- 
veller .... You go directly through the town, added 
the other, in your road to Pari.s. — I was going to 
return a thousand thanks for the intelligence that 
Amir}Li^ ivas in the road to l^arh; but, upon pulling out 
my poor monk’s little horn box to take a pinch of 
snuff, 1 made them a quiet bow, and wished them a 
good passage to Dover. — They left us ahme. 

Now where would be the harm, said I to myself, 
if 1 was to beg of this distressed lady to accept of 
half of my chaise? — and what mighty mischief could 
ensue? 

Every dirty passion and bad propensity in my 
nature took the alarm as I stated the proposition: — 
It will oblige you to have a third horse, said 
which will put twenty iivres out of your pocket Y’ou 
know not what she is, said Canlnm; or what scrapes 
the affair may draw you into, whisper’d Comard/ce, 

— Depend upon it, Yorick, saiil Dh^emtion ^ ’twill 
be said you went off with a mistress; and came, by 
assignation, to Calais for tliat purpose. 

— You cau never after, cried Jlypocri^iy^ aloud, 

Smtimmtal Juitrupy, r(o. 8 
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shew your face in the world; — nor rise, quoth 
in the cluircli; — nor be any thing in it, 
said but a lousy prebendary. 

But ’tis a civil thing, said 1; — and ns I generally 
act from the first impulse, and therefore seldom listen 
to these cabals, whicli serve no purpose that I know of 
but to encompass the hoait with adamant, — I turn’d 
instantly about to the lady — 

But she had glided off unperceived, as the cause 
was pleading, and had made ten or a dozen paces 
down the street by the time I had made the detej^ 
mination; bo I set off after her with a long stride, to 
make her the proposal with the best address I was 
master of; but observing she walk’d wdth her cheek 
half testing upon the palm of her hand, — with the 
slow'^, fehoi l-measur’d step of thoughtfulne&s, and wdth 
her eyes, as she w'cnt step by step, fixed upon the 
ground, it struck me she was trying the same cause 
herself. — God help her! said I, she has some mother* 
indaw, or tartufish aunt, or nonsensical old woman, to 
consult upon the occa.sion, as w'ell as myself; so, not 
caring to intenupt the process, and deeming it more 
gallant to take her at discretion tluiu surprise, I faced 
about, and took a shoit turn or two befoie the door 
of the remise, whilst she w^alk’d musing on one side, 

IN THE STBEET. 

C’ALAIS. 

Havino, on tho first sight of the lady, settled the 
affair in my fancy that she was of the better order of 
beings; — and then laid it down as a second fTiom, 
as indisputable as the first, that slie was a wdJow, and 
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wore a character of distress, — I went no fuitherj I 
got ground enough for the situation which pleased me; 

— and had she remained close beside my elbow till 
midnight, I should have held true to my system, and 
considered her only under that general idea. 

She had scarce got twenty paces distant from me 
ere somelhiug within me called out for a more parti- 
cular in(|uiry; ~ it brought on the idea of a further 
separation: — 1 might possibly never see her more: 

— the heart is for sav'iiig what it can; and I wanted 
the tiaces thiough wliicli my wishes niiglit lind their 
way to her, in case 1 should never rejoin her myself. 
In a word, 1 wished to know her name. — her family, 

— her condition; — and, as 1 knew the place to which 
she was going, I wanted to kn<»w w lienee she came; 
but theie was no coming at all this intelligence: a 
hundred little delicacies stood in the way I foinied a 
score diffeient ])laus — 'i'heie w'as no such thing as a 
man’s asking her directly; — the thing was impossible 

-A little French debonnain captain, who came dan- 
.cing doivn the strei*l, shew^ed me it was the easiest thing 
in the world; — for popjiiug in betwixt ns, just as the 
lady was returning back to the door of tlie remise, he 
introduced himself to my acquaintance, and, before he 
had w^ell got announced, begg’d I would do him the 
honour to piesciit him to the lady. — I had not been 
presented myself; — so, turning about to her, he did 
if just as well, by asking her if she had come from 
Paris? . . . . JSTo; she was going that route, she said. 

. . . . n’ ei(^ pus* de JLondns? .... She w^as not, 

she replied. . . . Then Madame must have came through 

Flanders Appareument vous Stes Flamande? said 

the French captain. — The lady answered, she w'as 

8 * 
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- . . . Peut-etvp dp Lisle? tidied he She answered, 

she was not of Lisle .... Nor Arras? . . nor Cam bray? 
. . nor Ghent? . . nor Brussels? .... She answered, 
she was of Ih iissels. 

.... He had had the honour, he said, to he at the 
bombardment of it last war; — that it was fiiudy 
situated, pour crlcts — and full of noblesse when the 
Imj)erialisLs were driven out by tlic i'h*eiK*,h (the lady 
made a slight curtsey); — so giving her an account of 
the affair, and of the share he had had in it, — he 
begged the honour to know her name, — so made his 
bow. 

— Et Madame a son mart? said he, looking back 
when he had made two steps, — and, witlnnit staying 
for an answer, — danced down the street. 

Had I served seven years’ apprenticeship to good 
breeding, I could not have done as much. 


THE REMISE. 

CALMS. 

As the little French captain left us, Mons. Dessein 
c<ame up with tlm key of the remise in his hand, and 
forthwith let us into his magazine of chaises. 

Tlie first object which caught my eye, as ]\Ions. 
Dessein opened the door of the remise, was another old 
tatter’d desobliufani; and notwithstanding it was the 
exact picture of tliat which had hit my fancy so much 
in the coach-yard hut an hour b(dbre, the very sight 
of It stirred up a disagreeable sensation within me now; 
and 1 thought ’twa.s a cluirli.sh beast into whose 
heart the idea could first enter to construct such a rna- 
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chino; nor had 1 much more charity for the man who 
could think of using it. 

I obs(‘rved the lady was as little taken with it as 
myself: so ]\rons. Desscin led us on to a couple of 
chaises wliicli stood abreast, trdling its, as he recom- 
mended them, that they had been purcliased by my 
Lord A. and B. to go the (jrand but had gone no 
further than Paris, so were, in all rcspexds, as good as 
new. Th(iy were too good; — so I passed on to a 
third, which stood behind, and forthwith began to 

chaffer for the price But ’tt\dll scarce hold two, 

said I, oj)eniiig the door and getting in Have 

the goodness, Madam, said i\fons. Dessein, offering his 
arm, to step in Tiie lady hesitated half a se- 

cond, and sU*j)ped in; and tlie waiter that moment 
beckoning to speak to ]\r(>ns. l^essein, ho shut the door 
of the chaise upon us, 

I'HE REMISE DOOR. 

CALAIS. 

C'est AtVn coinhjw^ His very droll, said the lady 
smiling, fri^m the reflection that this was the second 
time we had been left togetlier by a parcel of non- 
sensical contingencies, — e'est hint comiqtir^ said she. 

.... There wants nothing, said I, to make it so 
but the comic use whicli the gallantry of a Frenchman 
would [)ut it to, — to make love the first moment — 
and an offer of his person the second. 

.... ’HHs their fnrf, replied the lady. 

.... It is supposed so, at least; — and how it has 
come to pass, continued I, I know not; but they have 
certainly got the creiiit of understanding more of love. 
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Hnd niakiug 5t better, than auy other nation upon earth; 
but, for my own pait, I think them arrant bunglers; 
and, in truth, tlie worst set of marksmen that ever tried 
Cupid’s patience. 

— To think of making love by sentiments'! 

I should as soon think of making a genteel suit of 
clothes out of remnants; — and to do it — pop, — at 
first sight by declaration, — is submitting the offer and 
themselves with it, to be sifted with all their pou7‘s and 
centres^ by an imlieated mind. 

The lady attended as if she expected I should 
go on. 

— Consider then, Madam, continued I, laying my 
hand upon hers, — 

That grave peo{)le hate Love for the name’s sake, — 

'J’hat selti.sh people hate it for their own, — 

Hypocrites for Heaven’s, — 

And that all of us both old and young, being ten 
times worse frightened than hurt by the very report ^ .... 

What a want of knowledge in this branch of com- 
merce a man betrays who ever lets the word come out 
of his lips till an hour or two at least after the time . 
that his silence upon it becomes tormenting! A course 
of small, quiet attentions, not so pointed as to alarm, 
— nor so vague as to bo misunderstood — with now 
and then a look of kindness, and or nothing said 
upon it, — leaves Nature for your mistress, and she 
fashions it to her mind. 

— Then I solemnly declare, said the lady, blush- 
you have been making love to me all this 

while. 
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TilE KEMISE. 

CALAIS. 

Monsieur Dessciu came back lo let us out of the 
chaise, and acquaint llie lady that Count de L - , her 
brother, j«‘^t ai rived at the hotel. Though I had 
infinite good-will for the lady, I cannot say that I re- 
joiced ill my lieait at the event, — and could not help 
telling her so; for it is fatal to a proposal, Madam, 
said I, that I was going to make to you. 

.... You need not tell me what the proposal was, 
said she, laying her liand upon both mine, as she in- 
terrupted me, — a man, my good Sir, has seldom an 
offer of kindness to make to a 'woman but she has a 
presentiment of it some moments before 

. . . Nature ann-^ her with it, baid I, for imme- 
diate preservation 

.... Hut 1 think, said she, looking in my face, 1 
had no evil to appiehend, and, to deal frankly with 
you, had determined to accept it. — If I had (she 
stopped a moment) — I believe your good-will would 
have drawn a story from me which would have made 
pity tlic only dangerous thing in the journey. 

In saying this, she suffered me to kiss her hand 
twice; and, with a look of sensibility mixed with con- 
cern, she got out of tlie chaise, — and bid adieu. 


LN THE STREET. 

CALAIS. 

I NEVER finished a twelve-guinea bargain so expe- 
ditiously in rny life. My time seemed heavy upon the 
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loss of the lady; and, knowing every moment oi it 
would bo as two, till I put myself into motion, — I 
ordered post-horses directly, and walked towards the 
hotel. 

Lord! said I, hearing tlio town-clock strike four, 
and recollecting that 1 had been little more than a 
single hour iii Calais, — 

What a large volume of adventures may he grasped 
within this little span of life, by him who inttnesls his 
heart in every thing, and who, Ijaving eyes to see what 
time and chance are perpetually holding out to him as 
he journeyeth on his way, misses notliing he cau 
lay his hands on! 

— If this won’t turn out something, — another 
will; — no matter, — ’lis an essay upon human na- 
ture; — I get rny labour for my pains, — ’tis enough; 
— the pleasure of the experiment lias kepi my senses 
and the best part of my blood awake, and laid the gross 
to sleep. 

I pity the man who can travel from Dan to Beer- 
sheba, and cry, ‘Tis all barren; - and so it is: and so 
is all the world to him who will not cultivate tiie fruits 
it offers. I declare^ sai<l I, clapping my hands cheerily 
together, that was I in a desert, I would find out 
wlierewith in it to call forth my affections: — if I 
could not do lictter, I would fasten them upon some 
sweet myrtle, or seek some niehuicholy cypress to con- 
nect myself to; — I would coiut their slnuhi, and greet 
them kindly for their protection; — I would cut my 
name upon them, and swear they were the loveliest 
tree.s throughout the desert; if their leaves withered, J 
would teach myself to mourn; — and when they re* 
joiced, I would rejoice along with them. 
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'i'lio learned Smelfungus travelled from Boulogne 
to Paris, — from Paris to Koine — and so on: — but 
he set out witli the spleen and jaundice; and every ob- 
ject he pass’d by was discoloured or distorted. - - lie 
wrote an account of lliein; hut ’twas nothing but the 
account of his miserable feelin^rs. 

I met KSmelfungus in the grand portico of the Paii- 
theon: — he was just coming out of it. — noihbtg 
fxd ./ inhje said he .... I wish you had said 

nothing worse of the V\*nus of Medicis, re[>lied I; — 
for in passing tlirougli Florence, I had heard he had 
fallen foul upon tlui goihh^ss, and used her worse than 
a common strumpet, without the least provocation in 
nature. 

1 poj)p'd upon Hinelfimgus again at Turin, in his 
return home; and a sad talc of .sorrowful adventures he 
had to tell, ‘‘wlierein he spoke of moving accidents by 
flood and fndd, and of the cannibals who each otlier 
eat: the Antiiropophagi.” lie had been flay'd alive, 
and bedevill'd, and used wor^e than St. Bartholomew, 
at every stage he had come at .... 

I'll tell it, cri(‘(l Smelfungus, to the world 

You had better tell it, said 1, to your pl ysician. 

]\Iundungus, witli an immense fortune, made tlie 
wliole tour; going on from Koine to Naples — from 
Naples to Venice, — from Veaiice tt> Vienna, — to 
Dresden, to Berlin, vithoni one generous connection or 
pleasurable anecdote to tel! ot‘; but lie had travell d 
r^traight on, looking nm'ther to his right hand nor his 
left, le.st Love or l*ity should seduce him out of his road. 

Peace be to them, if it is to be found; but Heaven 
itself, was it possible to get there with such tempers, 

^ Vido S—'s Treivolfi. 
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would waut objocts lo f**ivc it; — every eciitle Hpiiit 
would conic iiyiug upon the wings of Love to hail their 
arrival. — Nothing would the Hoiiis of Siuohiingus and 
Muudungus hear of hut fresh anthems oT joy^ Iresh rap' 
tures of love, and ti-esli congratulations of their com- 
mon felicity. — I heartily pity them: they have brought 
up no faculties for this work: and was the happiest 
mansion in Heaven to be allotted to Snielfungus and 
Mundungus, they would be so far from being happy 
that the souls of Smelfungiis and Mundungus would do 
penance there to all eternity! 

MONTKIUL. 

I HAD once lost iny portmanteau from behind my 
chaise, and twice got out in the rain, and one of the 
times up to the knees in dirt, to help the postillion to 
tie it on, without being able to find out what was want- 
ing. — Nor was it till 1 got to Montriul, upon the 
landlord's asking me if 1 wanted not a servant, that it 
occurred to nio that fhftt was the very thing. 

A servant! that 1 do, most sadly, quoth I. — Be- 
cause, Monsieur, said the landlord, there is a clever 
young fellow, who would be very proud of the honour 
to sciwe an Englishman. . . . But why an English one 
more than any other? .... 'i'hey arc so genertius, said 

the landlord I’ll be shot if this is not a livre out 

of niy pocket, quoth I to myvself, this very niglit . . . 
But they have wherewithal to be so. Monsieur, 
added he. . . . Set down one livre more for that, 

quoth I It was but last night, said the landlord^ 

(pCuti my JLovii A}ujlois presnitatt an ecu a la fille tie 
chambee ..... Taut ]pis, pour MademoiseUe Janatone^ said 
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Now Janatone being the landlord’s daughter, and 
the landloid supposing I was young in French, took 
the liboity to infoim me 1 should not have said tant 
pis; — but taut miaiv — Tant nvrnr^ toujour Monr 
stair ^ said he, when there is anything to be got; — 
fant when there is nothing. . . It comes to the 

same thing, said 1 — Tarhnnez moi^ said the land- 
lord. 

I cannot take a httei opportunity to obseive, once 
tor all, that tant pis and tan^ mieur ^ being two of the 
great hinges in French con\ ersation , a sti anger would 
do well to set himself light in the use of them, before 
he gets to Palis 

A prompt Fieuch JVlarquis, at our Ambassador’s 
table, demandod of Mr II — , if ho was II — the poet? 
— No, said Ml. II — , mildly Taut p/6, replied the 
Marquis 

. , . It is II — the hiatoiiciii, said aiiothei 

7\mf inieui^ said the Maiquis — And Mr. H — , who 
IS a man of an excellent heart, leturned thanks for 
both 

. When the landloid had set im right in this mattei, 
he called in La Fleur, ^^lu<h was the name of the 
young man ho had spoken of, — saying only first, 
that, as for his talents, he '\\<mld pie^ume to say no- 
thing — Monsieur A\a8 the best judge what would suit 
him; but for the fidelity of La Fleur, he would stand 
lesponsible iu all ho was woith 

The landloid delivered this in a manner which in- 
stantly set my mind to the business I was upon, — 
and La Fleur, wdio stood waiting without, in that 
breathless expectation which eveiy son oi Nature of us 
have felt in our turns, came im 
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MONTRIUJ.. 

I AM apt to be taken with all kinds of ]«eople at 
iii’st sight, but never more so than when a poor Devil 
comes to offer his service to so poor a Devil as myself; 
and, as I know this weakness, I always sufh'r Tuy 
judgment to draw back something on that v(*ry account 
— and this, more or less, according to the mood I am 
in, and tlie case; — and, I may add, the gender, too, 
of the p(‘rson I am to govern. 

When La I'leur entered tlie rrmm, art{3r every 
discount I could make, for my soul, the genuine look 
and air of the hdlow determined the matter at once in 
his favour; so I hire‘d him first, — and then begun to 
empiire wliat he could do. — But I shall find out bis 
talents, quoth I, as I want them; — besides, a French- 
man can do every thing. 

Now poor La Fleur could do nothing but beat a 
drum, and play a march or turn upon tlie fife. I was 
determined to make bis talents do: and caift say my 
weakness was ever so insulted by my wisdom as in 
the attempt. 

La Fieui' had set out early in life, as gallantly as 
most Frenchmen do, with stnTinq for a few years: at 
the end of which, having satisfied the sentiment, and 
found, moreover, that the honour of heating a drum 
wap likely to he its own reward, as it opened no 
further track of glory to him, — he retired a ses trvres^ 
and lived co/wne il plaisoit a Dif u; — that is to say, 
upon nothing. 

.... And so, quoth Wisdom, you have hired a 
drummer to attend you, in this tour of yours through 
France and Italy I. . . . Pshaw I said 1, and do not one 
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half of our goutry go with a imnidrum compagnon du 
voyage- the same rounil, and have the })iper and the 
Devil and all to jiay besides? When a man can ex- 
tricate himself witli a eguivogue in such an unequal 
match, — he is not ill off. . . , But you can do some* 
thing else, La Fleur? said I. . . . O gn^otdl he could 
make spatterdasljcs, and could play a little upon the 
fiddle. — Bravo! said Wisdom — Wh)' I play a bass 
myself, said 1; — we shall do very well. You can 
shave, and di^^ss a wig a little, La hleur? — lie had 
all the dispositions in the world. ... It is enough for 
Heaven, said I, interrupting him, — and ought to he 
enough for me. — 8o .sup[»er coming in, and having a 
fiisky English spaniel on one side of iny chair, and a 
French valet, with as mucli hihuity in his o'mutenance 
as ever Nature painted in one, on the other -- 1 w^as 
satished to my heart's content with my enqiire; and if 
monarchs knew what they would be at, they might be 
ns .satisfied as 1 was. 


MONTRIUL. 

As La Fleur went the whole tour of France and 
Italy witli me, and will be often upon the stage, I must 
interest the reader a little further in his behalf, by 
saying that I had never less reason to repent of the 
iinpuLes which generally do determine me than in re- 
gard to this fellow, — he was a faith! ul, affectionate, 
simple soul as ever trudged after the hetds of a jihilo- 
sopher; and notwithstanding his talents of drum-beat- 
ing and spatterdash-making, which, thongli very good 
in themselves, happened to bo of no great service to 
me, yet was 1 hourly recompensed by the festivity of 
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his temper; — it supplied all defects; — I bad a cou- 
staut resource in bis looks in all difficulties and dis- 
tresses of niy own — (I was going to have added, of 
his too); but La Flexir was out of the reach of every 
tiling; for whether it was hunger or thirst, or cold or 
nakedness, or watchings, or whatever stripes of ill-luck 
La Fleur met with in our journey iugs, there w'as no 
index in his physiognomy to point them out by, — he 
v/as eternally the same; so, if I am a piece of a philo- 
sopher, wliifli Satan now and then puts it into my 
head 1 am, — it always mortifies tlie pride of the con- 
ceit, by^ reflecting how much 1 owe to the complexional 
philosopliy of this ])oor fellow, for shaming me into one 
of a belter kind. With all this, La Fleur had a sniali 
cast*of the coxcomb; — but he seemed, at first sight, 
to be more a coxcomb of nature than of art; aud, be- 
fore I had been three days in Paris with him, — he 
seemed to be no coxcomb at all. 


MONTRIUL. 

The next morning, La Fleur entering upon his em- 
ployment, I delivered to him the key of my portman- 
teau, with an inventory of iny half-a-dozen shirts, and 
a silk pair of breeches: aud bid him fasten all upon 
the chaise, — get the horses put to, — and desire the 
landlord to come in with his bill. 

..... un gargon de borne fortune^ said the 

landlord, pointing through the window, to half-a-dozen 
wenches who had got round abou4 La Fleur, and were 
most kindly taking their leave of him as the postillion 
was leading out the horses. La Fleur kissed all their 
hands round and round again, and thrice ho wiped his 
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eyes, and thrice he jiromised he would bring them all 
pardons from iiomo. 

The young fellow, said the landlord, is beloved by 
all tlie town ; and there is scarce a corner in Montriul 
wliere the want of him will not be felt. He has but 
one misfortune in the world, continued he, “He is al- 
ways in love,’’ .... I am heartily glad of it, said I; 
’twill save me the trouble every night of putting my 
’oreeclies unJiu' my bead. In saying this, I was making 
not HO much La Fleur s dloge as my own, having been 
in love with one princess or other almost all my life, 
and 1 hope 1 shall go on so till I die, being firmly 
persuaded that, if ever I do a mean action, it must be 
in Horne interval betwixt one passion and another: 
AvluLst this interregnum lasts, I always perceive my 
heart locked up, — I can scarce find in It to give 
miserj' a sixpence: and tlierefore I always get out of it 
as fast as 1 can; and the moment I am rekindled, I 
am all generosity and goodwill again; and would do 
any thing in the world, either lor or with any one, 
if they will but satisfy me tliere is no sin in it. 

— But in saying this, — sure I am commending 
the passion, — not myself. 

A FRAGxMENT. 

— The town of Abdera, notwithstanding Demo- 
critus lived there, trying all tlic powers of irony and 
laughter to reclaim it, was the vilest and most pro- 
fligate town in all Thrace. What for poisons, conspi- 
racies, and assassinations, — libels, pasquinades, and 
tumults, there was no going there by day; — ’twas 
worse by night. 
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Now, when things were at the worst, it came to 
pass that the Andromeda of Euripides being ref)re- 
sented at Ahd(‘ra, the whole orchestra was delighted 
with it; but, of all the passages which delighted them 
notiiing operated more upon tlieir imaginations than 
the tender strokes of nature which the jmet had wrought 
up ill that pathetic speech of Perseus, 0 (Uipid^ prince 
of Gods and lueny <Ssc. Every man almost spoke pure 
iambics the next day, and talked of nothing but Per- 
seus's pathetic address, — ‘‘O Cupid, prince of Gods 
and men!" in every sti-eet of Abdera, in every house, 
— “O Cupid! Cupid:" — in every mouth, like the 
natural notes of some sweet melody which drop from 
it, wdiether it will or no, — nothiiig but Cupid! Cupid! 
prince of Gods and men!" — Tlie fire caught, — and 
the wdiole city, like the heart of one man, opened itself 
to Love. 

No pharinaeopolist could sell one grain of helobore, 
not a single armourer had a heart to forge one instru- 
ment of death; — Friendship and Virtue met together, 
and kissed each other in the street; — the gulden age 
returned, and hung over the town of Abdera; — every 
Abderite took his oaten pipe; and every Abderitish 
w^oman left her puriile wel), and chastely sat her down, 
and listened to the song. 

— ’Twas only in the powder, says the Fragment, 
of the God wdiose eu pire extendeth fiorn heaven to 
earth, and even to the depths of the sea, to have done 
this. 
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MONTRIUL. 

When all is ready, and every article is disputed 
and paid for at the inn, unless you are a little soured 
by the adventure, there is always a matter to compound 
at the door, before you can get into your chaise, and 
that is with the sons and daughters of poverty who 
surround you. Let no man say, “Let them go to the 
Devil!” — ’tis a cruel journey to send a few miser- 
ables; and they have had sufferings enow without it. I 
always think it better to take a few sous out in my 
hand; and I would counsel every gentle traveller to do 
so likewise; he need not be so exact in setting down 
his motives for giving them: — they will be registered 
elsewhere. 

For my own part, there is no man gives so little as 
I do; for few that I know have so little to give: but 
as this was the first public act of my charity in France, 
I took the more notice of it 

— A well-a-wayl said I, — I have but eight sous 
in the w'orld, shewing them in my hand, and there are 
eight poor men and eight poor women for them. 

A poor tattered soul, without a shirt on, instantly 
withdrew his claim, by retiring two steps out of the 
circle, and making a disqualifying bow on his part. 
Had the whole parinnr cried out, PI are aux rfame/f^ w'ith 
one voice, it would not have conveyed the sentiment of 
a deference for the sex with half the effect. 

J ust heaven! for what wise reasons hast thou ordered 
it that beggary and urbanity, which are at such variance 
in other countries « should find a way to be at unity in 
this? 

Senltmenlal Journey, etc. 


4 
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I insisted upon presenting him with a single sous, 
merely for his poliUnse. 

A poor little dwarfish, brisk fellow, who stood over 
against me in the circle, putting something first under 
his arm, which had once been a hat, took his sniifif-bos; 
out of his pocket, and generously offered a pinch on 
both sides of him: it %vas a gift of consequence, and 
modestly declined. I'he poor little fellow pressed it 
upon them with a nod of welcomeness — — 

prenez^ said she, looking another way: so they each 
took a pinch. — Pity thy .box should ever want one, 
said I to myself*, so I put a couple of sous into it, — 
taking a small pinch out of his box to enhance their 
value, as I did it — He felt the weight of the second 
obligation more than of the first, — "twas doing him 
an honour, — the otlier was only doing him a charity; 
— and he made me a bow to the ground for it 

....Here! said I to an old soldier with one hand, 
who had been campaigned and worn out to death in 
the service, — here’s a couple of sous for thee. — Vive 
le Eoi! said tlie old soldier. 

I had then but three sous left: so gave one, simply 
pour r amour dr Dieu, which was the footing on which 
it was begged .... The poor woman had a dislocated 
hip; so it could not be well upon any other motive, 

Mon cher H trhf^-chantable Monsieur There’s 

no opposing this, said L 

My Lord Angloisl — the very sound was worth 
the money; — so I gave my fast sons for it But, 
in the eagerness of giving, I had overlooked a panvre 
honteuXf who had no one to ask a sous for him, and 
who, 1 believe, would have perished ere he could have 
asked one for himself; ho stood by the chaise, a little 
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without tho circle, and wiped a tear from a face which 
I thought had seen better days. 

— Good God! said I, and I have not one single 
sous left to give him .... But you have a thousand! 
cried all tho powers of Nature, stirring witlim me; — 
so I gave him — no matter w^hat, — I am ashamed 
to say Itow much now, — and was ashamed to think 
how little then; so if the leadci can form any con- 
jectiiie of my disposition, as these two fixed points are 
given him , he may judge within a livre or two what 
was tho precise sura. 

I could afford nothing for the rest, but Dmi yous 
hems^e, — Et le bon Dteu vows encore^ said the 

old soldier, the dwaif, <fec The pom re honteut could 
say nothing, — he pulled out a little handkerchief, 
and wiped his face as be tuined away, — and I thought 
he thanked me mure than them all. 


THE BIDET. 

IIavino settled all these little matters, I got into 
my post-chaise >Mth more ease than e\er 1 got into 
a post-chaise in my life; and La Fleur having got 
one large jack-boot on the fai side of a little and 

another on this (fur 1 count notldng of his legs), he 
canteied away before me as bappy and as perpendi- 
cular as a piince 

— But what is happiness! what is grandeur, in 
tills painted scene of life! — A dead ass, befme we 
had got a league, put a sud^len stop to La Fleur’s 
career; — his bidet would not pass by it, — • a con- 


* Poft-Uor«« 
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tention arose betwixt them, and the poor fellow was 
kicked out of his jack-boots the very first kick. 

La Fleur bore his fall like a French Christian, 
saying neither more nor less upon it than Dialle! so 
presently got up, and came to the charge again astride 
his bidet, beating him up to it as he would have beat 
his drum. 

The bidet flew from one side of the road to the 
other, then back again, then this way, — then that 
way, and, in short, every way but by the dead ass: — 
La Fleur insisted upon the thing, — and the bidet 
threw him. 

— What’s the matter, La Fleur, said I, with this 
bidet of thine? .... Moimeury said he, un cheval le 
plus opinidtre du monde ..... Nay, if he is a conceited 
bea.st, he must go his own way, replied I. — So La 
Fleur got off him, and, giving him a good sound lash, 
the bidet took me at my word, and away he scampered 
back to Montriul. — Vestel said La Fleur. 

It is not m(d-a-propos to take notice here that, 
though La Fleur availed himself but of two different 
terms of exclamation in this encounter, — namely, 
Viable I and Vestel that there are, nevertheless, three in 
the French language, like the positive, comparative, 
and superlative, one or the other of which serve for 
every unexpected throw of the dice in life. 

Le Viable, I which is the first and positive degree, 
is generally used in ordinary emotions of the mind, 
where small things only fall out contrary to your ex- 
pectations, — such as — the throwing one's doublets, 

— La Fleur’s being kicked off his horse, and so forth, 

— Cuckoldom, for the same reason, is always — Le 
Viable I 
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But, in cases where the cast has something provo- 
king in it, as in that of the Bidet’s running away after 
leaving La Fleur aground in jack-boots, — ’tis the se- 
cond degree; 

’Tis then Peste! 

And for the third — 

— But here my heart is wrung with pity and fel- 
low-feeling, when 1 reflect what miseries must have 
been their lot, and how bitterly so refined a people 
must have smarted to have forced them upon the use 
of it. 

Grant me, 0 ye powers which touch the tongue 
with eloquence in distress! — whatever is my 
grant me but decent words to exclaim in, and I will 
give my nature way. 

— But, as these were not to be had in France, I 
resolved to take every evil just as it befel me, without 
any exclamation at all. 

La Fleur, who had made no such covenant with 
himself, followed the Bidet with his eyes till it was 
got out of sight, and then, you may imagine, if you 
please, with what word he closed the whole affair. 

As there was no hunting down a frightened horse 
in jack-boots, there remained no alternative but taking 
La Fleur either behind the chaise, or into it 

I preferred the latter, and, in half an hour, we got 
to the posthouse at Nampont 

THE DEAD ASS. 

NAMPONT. 

— And this, said he, putting the remains of a crust 
into his wallet, — and this should have been thy por- 
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tion, said be, hadst thou been alive to have shared it 
with me. — I thought, by the accexit, it had been au 
apo^'tiophe to his child; but Hwas to his ass, and to 
the veiy ass had seeu dead in the road, which had 
occasioned La Fleiu’s mibadventuio. The man seemed 
to lament it much; and it instantly brought into iny 
mind Sancho’s lamentation for his: but he did it with 
moie tiiie touches of nature. 

The mouiuer was sitting upon a stone bench at the 
door, with an ass’s pannel and its bridle on one side, 
which he took up fiom time to time, — then laid them 
down, — look’d at them, and shook his head. He 
then took his crust of bread out of his wallet again, as 
if to eat it, hold it some time in his hand, — then laid 
it upon the bit of his ass’s biidle, — looked wistfully 
at the little arrangement he had made, — and then 
gave a sigh. 

* The simplicity of his giief drew numbeit) about 
him, and La Fleur among the rest, wliikt the horses 
were getting ready; as I continued sitting in the post- 
chaise, I could see and hear over their heads. 

— He said he had come last from Spain, where 
he had been from the furthest borders of Franconia; 
and had got so far on his retain home when his ass 
died Every one seemed desiious to know what busi- 
ness could have taken so old and poor a man so far a 
journey from his own home. 

— It had pleased Heaven, he said, to bless him 
with three sons, the finest lads in all Germany; but 
having, in one week, lost two of the eldest of them by 
the small-pox , and the youngest falling ill of the same 
distemper, he was afraid of being bereft of them all, 
and made a vow, if Heaven would not take him from 
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turn also, he would go, in gratitude, to St lago in 
Spain. 

When the mourner got thus far on his story, he 
stopped to pay Nature his tribute, — and wept bitterly. 

lie said, Ueaven had accepted the conditions, and 
that he had set out from his cottage with this poor 
creature, who had been a patient partner of his journeys 
— that it had ate the same bread with him all the 
way, and was unto him as a friend. 

Every body, wbo stood about, heard the poor fel- 
low with concern. — La .Fleur offered him money. — 
The mourner said he did not want it; — it was not 
the value of the ass, but the loss of him. The ass, he 
said, ho was assured, loved him; — and, upon this, he 
told them a long story of a mischance upon their pas- 
sage over the Pyrenean Mountains, which had separated 
them from each other three days; during which time 
the ass had sought him as much as he had sought the 
ass; and that they had scarce either ate or drank till 
they met. 

. . , Thou hast one comfort, friend, said I, at least, 
in the loss of thy poor beast; — I’m sure thou hast 
been a merciful master to him. ... Alas! said the 
mourner, I thought so when he was alive; — but now, 
that he is dead, I think otherwise. — I fear the weight 
of myself and my afflictions together have been too 
much for him, — they have shortened the poor crea- 
ture’s days, and I fear I have them to answer for. ~ 
Shame on the world! said I to myself. — Did we but 
love each other as this poor soul loved his ass, — 
twould be something. — 
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THE POSTILLION. 

NAMPONT. 

The concern which the poor fellow’s story threw 
me into required some attention; the postillion paid not 
the least to it, but set off upon the pave in full gallop. 

I’he thirstiest soul in the most sandy desert of 
Arabia could not have wished more for a cup of cold 
water than mine did for grave and quiet movements; 
and 1 should have had a high opinion of the postilliont 
had he but stolen off with me in something like a 
pensive pace. — On the contrary, as the mourner 
finished his lamentation, the fellow gave an unfeeling 
lash to each of his beasts, and set off clattering like a 
thousand devils. 

I called to him as loud as I could, for Heaven’s 
sake to go slower: — and the louder I called the more 
unmercifully he galloped. — The deuce take him and 
his galloping too, said I, he’ll go on tearing my nerves 
to pieces till he has worked me into a foolish passion, 
and then he’ll go slow, that I may enjoy the sweets 
of it. 

The postillion managed the point to a miracle: by 
the time he had got to the foot of a steep hill, about 
half a league from Nampont, — he had put me out of 
temper with him, — and then with myself for being so. 

My case then required a different treatment; and \ 
good rattling gallop would have been of real servfcis 
to me. 

. . . Then, prithee, get on, — get on, my good lad, 
said I. 

. . . The postillion pointed to the bill, — I then tried 
to return to the story of the poor German and his ass; 
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jbut I had broke the clue, — and could no more 
geftiitp it again than the postillion could into a trot. 

— The deuce go, said 1, with it all! Uero am I, 
sitting as candidly disposed to make the best of the 
WQ^I as ever wight was, and all runs counter. 

There is one sweet lenitive at least for evils, which 
Nafufe holds out to us: so I took it kindly at her 
and fell asleep; and the first word which roused 
m^lwas — Amiens. 

— Bless me! said I, rubbing my eyes, — This is 
The very town where my poor lady is to come. 


AMIENS. 

; The words were scarce out of my mouth when the 
d%uut de post-chaise, with his sister in it, drove 

haiiily by; she had just time to make mo a bow of re- 
cog^tion, — and of that particular kind of it which 
told me she had not yet done wdth me. She was as 
good^^as her look ; for before 1 quite finished my supper, 
•her brother’s servant came into the room with a billet, 
in which she said she had taken the liberty to charge 
mo with a letter, which I was to present myself to 
Madame li — , the first morning I had nothing to do at 
Pitris. — There was only added, she was sorry, but 
fbojfU what penchant she had not considered, that she 
'|ifd been prevented telling mo her story — that she 
still owed it mo; and if my route should ever lay 
Through Brussels, and I had not by then forgot the 

name of Madame de L— — that Madame de L 

would be glad to discharge her obligation. 

Then I will meet thee, said I, fair spirit I at 
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Brussels i — ’tis only returning from Italy, tbrough 
Germany to Holland, by the route of Flanders, bbnie; 
— ’twill scarce be ten posts out of my way, but were 
it ten thousand! with what a moral delight will it 
crown my journey, in sharing in the sickening incidents 
of a tale of misery told to me by such a sufferer! To 
see her weep, and, though I cannot dry up the fountain 
of her tears, what an exquisite sensation is there still 
left ii^ wiping them away from ofiF the cheeks of the 
first and fairest of women, as Fm sitting with my 
handkerchief in my hand in silence the whole night 
beside her! 

There was nothing wrong in the sentiment; and 
yet I instantly reproached my heart with it in the 
bitterest and most reprobate of expressions. 

It had ever, as I told the reader, been one of the 
singular blessings of my life to be almost every hour 
of it miserably in love with some one: and my last 
flame happening to be blown out by a whifr of jealousy 
on the sudden turn of a corner, I had lighted it up 
afresh at the pure taper of Eliza but about three 
months before, — swearing, as I did it, that it should ’ 
last me through the whole journey. — Why should I 
dissemble the matter? I bad sworn to her eternal 
fidelity; — she bad a right to my whole heart; — to 
divide my affections was to lessen them; — to expose 
them was to risk them; where there is risk, there may 
be loss: — and what wilt thou have, Yorick, to answer 
to a heart so full of trust and confidence, — so good, 
so gentle, and unreproaching! 

I will not go to Brussels, replied I, inter* 

rupting myself; — but my imagination went on, — 1 
recalled her looks at that crisis of our separation, when 
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neither of ns had power to say adieu! 1 looked at 
the picture she had tied in a black ribband about my 
neck, — and blushed as I looked at it — I would 
have given the world to have kissed it, — but was 
ashamed; — and shall this tender flower, said I, press- 
ing it between rny hands, — shall it b,e smitten to its 
very root, — and smitten, Yoriek! by thee, who hast 
promised to shelter it in thy breast? 

Eternal Fountain of Happiness! said I, kneeling 
down upon the ground — be thou my witness, — 
and every pure spirit which tastes it, bo my witness 
also, that I would not travel to Brussels, unless Eliza 
went along with me, did the road lead me towards 
Heaven ! 

In transports of this kind, the heart, in spite of the 
understanding will always say too much. 


THE LETTER 

AMIENS. 

Fortune had not smiled upon La Fleur; for he 
had been unsuccessful in his feats of chivalry, — and 
not one thing had offered to signalize his zeal for my 
service from the time ho had entered into it, which 
was alfliost four -and -twenty hours. The poor soul 
burned with impatience; and the Count de — ’s 
servant coming with the letter, being the first practi- 
cable occasion which offered, La Fleur had laid hold 
of it, and, in order to do honour to his master,' bad 
taken him into a back -parlour in the auberge^ and 
treated him with a cup or two of the best wine in Pi- 
cardy; and the Count de L-— ’s servant, in return, 
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not to be behind-hand in politeness with La Fleur, had 
taken him back with him to the Count's hotel. La 
Fleur's prwuannj (for there Was a passport in his very 
looks) soon set every servant in tlie kitchen at ease 
with him; and, as a Frenchman, whatever be his ta- 
lents, has no sort of prudery in shewing them, La 
Fleur, in less than five minutes, had pulled out his 
fife, and, leading off the dance himself with the first 
note, set the flUe de chamhre^ the inaitre d' hotrl^ the 
cook, the scullion, and all the household, dogs and cats, 
besides an old monkey, a dancing! I suppose there never 
was a merrier kitchen since the flood. 

Madame de L , in passing from her brother’s 

apartments to her own, hearing so much jollity below 
stairs, rung up her fide de chamhre to ask about it; and 
hearing it was the English gentleman’s servant who 
had set the whole house merry with his pipe, she 
ordered him up. 

As the poor fellow could not present himself empty, 
he had loaded himself, in going up stairs, with a thou- 
sand compliments to Madame de L , on the part 

of his master; added a long apocrypha of inquiries 
after Madame de L ’s health; told her that Mon- 

sieur his master was au desespoire for her re-establish- 
ment from the fatigues of her journey; and, to close 
all, that Monsieur had received the letter w^hich Ma- 
dame had done him the honour And he has done 

me the honour, said Madame de L , interrupting 

La Fleur, to send a billet in return. 

Madame de L had said this with such a tone 

of reliance upon the fact that La Fleur had not power 
to disappoint her expectations; — ho trembled for my 
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honour — and, possibly, might not altogether be un- 
concerned for his own , as a man capable of being at- 
tached to a master who could be wanting en egards 

vis d vis dUvnc femme! so that, when Madame de L 

asked La Fleur if he had brought a letter, — 0 (pi*ow\ 
said La Fleur; so, laying down his hat upon the 
ground, and taking hold of the flap of his right side- 
pocket with his left hand, he began to search for the 
letter with his right; — then contrariwise, — Dinblel 

— then sought every pocket, pocket by pocket, round, not 
forgetting his fob;- — Pestel — then La Fleur emptied 
them upon the floor, — pulled out a d^rty cravat, — a 
handkerchief — a comb, — a whiplash, — a night-cap, 

— then gave a peep into his hat — Qjtulle etourderies! 
He had left the letter upon the table in the aubenje^ — 
he would run for it, and be back with it in three minutes. 

I had just finished my supper when La Fleur came 
in to give me an account of his adventure; he told the 
whole story simply as it was; and only added that, if 
Monsieur had forgot (^par hazard) to answer Madame's 
letter, the arrangement gave him an opportunity to re- 
cover the faux pas; — and if not, that things were 
only as they were. 

Now, I was not altogether sure of my etiquette^ 
whetlier I ought to have wrote or no; but if I had, — 
a Devil himself could not have been angry: ’twas but 
the officious zeal of a well-meaning creature for my 
honour; and however he might have mistook the road, 
or embarrassed me in so doing — his heart was in no 
fault — I was under no necessity to write; — and, 
what weighed more than all, — he did not look as if 
he had done amiss. 
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’Tis all very well, La Fleur, said L — ’Twas 

sufficient. La F4eur flew out of the room like light- 
ning, and return’d with pen, ink, and paper, in his 
hand; and, coming up to the table, laid them close be- 
fore me, with such a delight in his countenance that I 
could not help taking up the pen. 

I began, and began again; and, though I had no- 
thing to say, and that nothing might have been ex- 
pressed in half-a-dozen lines, 1 made half-a-dozen dif- 
ferent beginnings, and could no way please myself. 

In short, I was in no mood to write. 

La Fleur stepp’d out and brought a little water in 
a glass to dilute my ink — then fetched sand and 
seal- wax. — It was all one; I wrote, and blotted, and 
tore off, and burnt, and wrote again. — Le Diabh 
VempoHe^ said I, half to myself — I cannot write this 
self-same letter, throwing the pen down despairingly as 
I said it 

As soon as I had cast down my pen, La Fleur ad- 
vanced with the most respectful carriage up to the 
table, and, making a thousand apologies for the liberty 
he was going to take, told me ho had a letter in his 
pocket, wrote by a drummer in his regiment to a cor- 
poral’s wife, wdiich, he durst say, would suit the oc- 
casion. 

I had a mind to let the poor fellow have his hu- 
mour. — Then prithee, said I, let mo see it. 

La Fleur instantly pulled out a little dirty pocket- 
book, cramm’d full of small letters and billet-doux in 
a sad condition, and laying it upon the table, and then 
untying the stinig which held them all together, ran 
them over, one by one, till he came to the letter in 
question — La voila, said he, clapping his hands; so, 
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unfolding it first, lie laid it before me, and retired 
three steps from the table whilst 1 read it 


THE I.ETTEB. 


Madame, 

Je siiis penetrd do la doulenr la plus vive, et reduit 
(ill m^jne temps au desospoir par ce retour imprevfi du 
Corporal, qui rend notre entrevue de ce soir la chose 
du monde la plus impossible. 

Mais, vive la joie! et toute la mienne sera de penser 
k vous. 

L’amour n’est rim sans sentiment 

Et le sentiment est encore inoins sans amour. 

On dit qu’on ne doit jamais se desesperer. 

On dit aussi que Monsieur le Corporal monte la 
garde Merer edi; alors ce sera mon tour. 

Chamn a. son tour, 

En attendant — Vive I’amour! et vive la bagatelle, 
Je suis, Madame, 

Avec toutes les sentiments les plus 
respectueux et les plus tendres, 
tout k vous, 

Jaques Roque. 

It was but changing the Corporal into the Count 

— and saying nothing about mounting guard on Wed- 
nesday, — and the letter was neither right nor wrong; 

— so, to gratify the poor fellow, who stood trembling 
for my honour, his own, and the honour of his letter, 

— I took the cream gently off it, — and, whipping it 

up in my own way, — seal’d it up, and sent it to Ma- 
dame de L ; and tlie next morning we pursued 

our journey to Paris. 
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PARIS. 

When a man can contest the point by dint of 
equipage, and carry on all floundering before him with 
half a-dozen lacquies and a couple of cooks — ’tis very 
well in such a place as Paris, he may drive in at 
which end of a street he will. 

A poor prince, who is weak in cavalry, and whose 
whole infantry does not exceed a single man, had best 
quit the field, and signalize himself in the cabinet, if 
he can get up into it, — I say up hito it — for there 
is no descending perpendicularly amongst ’em with a 
voici^ m.es eufans^'^ — here I am, — whatever 
many may think. 

I own, my first sensations, as soon as I was left so- 
litary and alone in my own chamber in the hotel, were 
far from being so flattering as I had prefigured them. 
I walked up gravely to the window in my dusty black 
coat, and looking through the glass, saw all the world 
in yellow, blue, and green, running at the ring of plea- 
sure. — The old with broken lances, and in helmets 
which had lost their vizards; — the young, in armour 
bright, which shone like gold, beplumed with each gay 
feather of the east, — all, — all, — tilting at it like fas- 
cinated knights in tournaments of yore, for fame and 
love. 

Alas, poor Yorick ! cried I, what art thou doing 

here? On the very first onset of all this glittering clat- 
ter, thou art reduced to an atom; — seek — seek 
some winding alley, with a tourniquet at the end of it, 
where chariot never rolled, nor flambeau shot its rays; 
— there thou mayest solace thy soul in converse sweet 
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writh some kind gnsette of a barber’s wife, and get into 
such coteries! — 

— May I perish! if I do, said I, pulling out a let- 
ter which I had to present to Madame de R — I’ll 
wait upon this lady the very first thing I do. So I 
called La Fleur to go seek me a barber directly, — 
and come back and brush my coat. 


THE wia. 

PARIS. 

Whkn the barber came, he absolutely reftised to 
have any thing to do with my wig: ’twas either above 
or below his art: I liad nothing to do but to take one 
ready made of his own recoinineiidation. 

— But I fear, friend, said I, this buckle won’t 
stand.... You may immerse it, replied he, into the 
ocean, and it will stand. 

What a great scale is every thing upon in this 
city! thought I. — The utmost stretch of an English 
periwig-maker’s ideas could have gone no further than 
to have “dipped it into a pail of water.” — What 
difference! ’tis like time to eternity! 

I confess I do hate all conceptions as I do the 
puny ideas which engender them; and am generally so 
struck with the great works of Nature that, for my 
own part, if 1 could help it, I never would make a 
comparison less than a mountain at least. All that can 
be said against the French sublime, in this instance of 
it, is this: — That the grandeur is more in the word^ 
and, less^ in the thing. No doubt the ocean fills the 
mind with vast ideas; but Paris being so far inland, it 

Scnfimpnfal JouniPt/, rlc. 
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was not likely I should run post a hundred miles out 
of it to try the experiment: — the Parisian barber 
meant nothing. 

The pail of water standing beside the great deep 
makes certainly but a sorry figure in speech; — but 
*twill be said, — it has one advantage — ’tis in the 
next room, and the truth of the buckle may be tried 
in it, without more ado, in a single moment 

In honest truth, and upon a more candid revision 
of the matter, the French expression professes more than 
it perfomns. 

I think I can see the precise and distinguishing 
marks of national character more in these nonsensical 
mintitioi than in the most important matters of state; 
where great men of all nations talk, and talk so much 
alike, that I would not give nine- pence to choose 
among them. 

I was so long in getting from under my barber’s 
hands that it was too late to think of going with my 
letter to Madame R — that night: but when a man is 
once dressed at all points for going out, his reflections 
turn to little account; so, taking down the name of the 
Hotel de Modene, where I lodged, I walked forth, 
without the determination where to go; — I shall con- 
sider of that, said I, as I walk along. 

THE PULSE. 

PARIS. 

Hail, ye small sweet courtesies of life, for smooth 
do ye make the road of it; like grace and beauty, 
which beget inclinations to love at first sight: ’tis ye 
who open this door, and let the stranger in 
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— Pray, Madame, said I, have the goodness to tell 
me which way I must turn to go to the Opera Co* 
mique — Most willingly, Monsieur, said she, laying 
aside her work. 

I had given a cast with my eye into half a dozen 
shops as I came along, in search of a face not likely 
to be disordered by such an interruption; till, at last, 
this hitting my fancy, I had walked in. 

She was working a pair of ruffles as she sat in a 
low chair on the far side of the shop facing the door. 

.... Trrs voIont!ers\ most willingly, said she, laying 
her work down upon a chair next her, and rising up 
from the low chair she was sitting in, with so cheerful 
a movement and so cheerful a look, that had 1 been 
laying out fifty T^ouis d’ors with her, I should have said 
— “This woman is grateful.” 

You must turn, Monsieur, said she, going with me 
to the door of the shop, and pointing the way down 
the street 1 was to take, — you must turn first to your 
left hand, — mats prenez gardi\ — there are two turns ; 
“and be so good as to take the second, — then go 
down a little way, and you’ll see a church, and when 
you are past it, give yourself the trouble to turn directly 
to the right, and that will lead you to the foot of the 
Pont Neufj which you must cross, and there any one 
will do himself the pleasure to shew you. 

She repeated her instructions throe times over to 
me, with the same good-natured patience the third time 
as the first; — and if tones and manners have a mean- 
ing, which certainly they have, unless to hearts which 
shut them out, — she seemed really interested that I 
should not lose myself. 


5 * 
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I will not suppose it was the woman’s beauty, not* 
withstanding she was the handsomest grisette^ I think, 
I ever saw, which had much to do with the i^nse I 
had of her courtesy; only I remember, when I told her 
how much I was obliged to her, that I looked very 
full in her eyes, — and that I repeated my thanks as 
often as she had done her instructions. 

I had not got ten paces from the door, before 1 
found I had forgot every tittle of what she had said: 
— so looking back, and seeing her still standing in the 
door of the shop, as if to look whether I went right 
or not, — I returned back, to ask her whether the first 
tui-n was to my right or left, for that I had absolutely 
forgot. — Is it possible? said she half laughing. — 
’Tis very possible, replied I, when a man is thinking 
more of a woman than of her good advice. 

As this was the real truth, she took it, as every 
woman takes a matter of right, with a slight curtsey. 

— Attmdez^ said she, laying her hand upon my 
arm to detain me, whilst she called a lad out of the 
back shop to get ready a parcel of gloves. I am just 
going to send him, said she, with a packet into that 
quarter; and if you will have the complaisance to step 
in, it will be ready in a moment, and he shall attend 
you to the place. So 1 walked in with her to the far 
side of the shop; and taking up the ruffle in my hands 
which she laid upon the chair, as if I had a mind to 
sit, she sat down herself in her low chair, and 1 in- 
stantly sat myself down beside her. 

He will be ready. Monsieur, said she, in a mo- 
ment .... And in that moment, replied I, most willingly 
would I say something very civil to you for all these 
courtesies. Any one may do a casual act of good-na- 
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tnrOy but a continuation of them shews it is a part of 
the temperature; and certainl3r, added I, if it is the 
same blood which comes from the hearty which descends 
to die extremes (touching her wrist) I am sure you 
must have one of the best pulses of any woman in the 
world .... Feel it, said she, holding out her arm. So 
laying down my hat, I took hold of her fingers in one 
hand, and applied the two fore-fingers of my other to 
the artery. — 

Would to Heaven! my dear Eugenius, thou hadst 
passed by, and beheld me sitting in ray black coat, 
and in my lack-a-day-sical manner, counting the throbs 
of it, one by one, with as much true devotion as if I 
had been watching the critical ebb or flow of her fever! 
How wouldst thou have laughed and moralized upon 
iny new profession! and thou sliouldst have laughed 
and moralized on — Trust me, my dear Eugenius, I 
should have said “there are worse occupations in this 
world than feeling a woina?i^s puUe^' — But a griseite's^ 
thou wouldst have said, — and in a open shop, 
YorickI — 

— So much the better: for when my views are 
direct, Eugenius, I care not if all the world saw me 
feel it. 


THE HUSBAND. 

PARIS. 

I had counted twenty pulsations, and was going on 
fast towards the fortieth, when her husband, coming 
unexpectedly from a backparlour into the shop, put 
me a little out in my reckoning. — ’Twas nobody but 
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her husband, she said — so I began a fresh score — 
Monsieur is so good, quoth she, as he passed by us, 
as to give himself the trouble of feeling my pulse. — 
The husband took off his hat, and making mo a bow, 
said, I did him too much honour; and having said that, 
he put on his hat and walked out. 

Good God! said 1 to myself, as he went out, — 
and can this man he the husbaiul of this woman! 

Lot it not torment the few wlio know what must 
have been the grounds of this exclamation, if I ex* 
plain it to those Who do not. 

In London, a shopket'per and a sliopkccj>er’s wife 
seem to be one bone and one flesh. In the several 
endowments of mind and body, sometimes the one, and 
sometimes the other has it, so as in general to be upon 
a par, and to tally with each other as nearly a.s a man 
And wife need to do. 

In Paris, tlicre are scarce two orders of beings more 
dificrent, for the legislative and executive powers of 
the shop not resting in the husband, he seldoms comes 
there: — in some dark and dismal room behind, he 
sits commcrceless in his thrum night-cap, the same 
rough son of Nature that Nature left him. 

The genius of a people where nothing but the mo- 
narchy is Salique having ceded this depaitment, with 
sundry others, totally to the women — by a continual 
higgling with customers of all ranks and sizes from 
morning to night, like so many rough pebbles shook 
long togetlicr in a bag, by amicable collisions, they 
have worn down tlieir asperities and sharp angles, and 
not only become round and smooth, but will receive, 
some of them, a polish* like a brilliant — Monsieur le 
Mari is little better than the stone under your foot. 
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•— Surely, — surely, man! it is not good for thee 
to sit alone; thou wast made for social intercourse and 
gentle greetings; and this improvement of our natures 
from it, I appeal to, as my evidence. 

- — • And how does it beat, Monsieur? said she.... 
With all the benignity, said I, looking quietly in her 
eyes, that I expected. — She was going to say some- 
thing civil in return, but the lad came into the shop 
with the gloves. — Apropos^ said 1, I want a couple 
of pair myself. 


THE GLOVES. 

PARIS. 

Tub beautiful gri^ette rose up when I said this, 
and, going behind the counter, reached down a parcel, 
and untied it: I advanced to the side over-against her: 
they were all too largo. The beautiful qrisette mea- 
sured them one by one across my hand, — it would 
not alter the dimensions. — She begged I would try a 
single pair, wdiich seemed to be the least — She held 
it open; — my hand slipped into it at once. — It will 
not do, said I, shaking my head a little. — No, said 
she, dting the same thing. 

There are certain combined looks of simple subtlety 
— where whim, and sense, and seriousness, and non 
sense, are so blended that all the languages of Babel 
let loose together, could not express them — they are 
communicated and caught so instantaneously that you 
can scarce say w'hich party is the infector. I leave it 
to your men of words to swell pages about it, — it is 
enough in the present to say, again, the gloves WUuld 
not do; so, folding our hands within our arms, we both 
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loird upon tlio counter; — it was narrow, and there 
was just room for the parcel to^lay between us. 

The beautiful grisette looked sometimes at the 
gloves, then sideways to the window, then at the gloves 
— and then at me. I was not disposed to break 
silence; — I followed her example: so 1 looked at the 
gloves, then to the window, then at the gloves, and 
then at her — and so on alternately. 

I found I lost considerably in every attack; — 
she had a quick black eye, and shot through two such 
long and silken eye-lashes with such penetration that 
she looked into my very heart and reins. — It may 
seem strange; but I could actually feel she did. 

It is no matter, said I, taking up a couple of the 
pairs next me, and putting them into my pocket. 

I was sensible the beautiful griaette had not asked 
a single livre above the price. I wished she had ask- 
ed a livre more; and was puzzling my brains how to 
bring the matter about, — Do you think, my dear Sir, 
said she, mistaking my embarrassment, that I could 
ask a sous too much of a stranger — and of a stranger 
whose politeness, more than his want of gloves, has 
done me the honour to lay himself at my mercy? — 
M'm evoyez capable? — Faith! not I, said I; «nd if 
you were, you are welcome. So, counting the money 
into her hand, and with a lower bow than one gener- 
ally makes to a shopkeeper’s wife I went out; and her 
lad with his parcel followed me. 
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THE TRANSLATION. 

PARIS. 

There was nobody in the box I was let into, but 
a kindly old French officer. I love the character, not 
only because I honour the man whose manners are 
softened by a profession which makes bad men worse, 
but that 1 once knew one — for he is no more, — 
and why should I not rescue one page from violation 
by waiting his name in it, and telling the world it was 
Captain Tobias Shandy, the dearest of my flock and 
friends, whose philanthropy I never think of at this long 
distance from his death, but my eyes gush out with 
tears. For his sake, I have a predilection for the 
whole corps of veterans; and so I strode over the two 
back rows of benches, and placed myself beside him. 

The old officer was reading attentively a small 
pamphlet (it might be the book of the opera) with a 
large pair of spectacles. As soon as I sat down, he 
took his spectacles off, and, putting them into a sha- 
green case, returned them and the book into his pocket 
together. I half rose up, and made him a bow. 

Translate this into any civilized language in the 
world, the sense is this: — 

“Here’s a poor stranger come into the box; he 
seems as if he knew nobody? and is never likely, was 
he to be seven years in Paris, if every man he comes 
near keeps his spectacles upon his nose; — ’tis shutting 
the door of conversation absolutely in his face, and 
using him worse than a German.” 

The French officer might as well have said it all 
aloud: and if he had, I should in course have put the 
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bow I made bim into French too, and told him, was 
sensible of his attention, and returned him a thousand 
thanks for it” 

There is not a secret so aiding to the progress of 
sociality as to get master of this short hand^ and to be 
quick in rendeiing the several tuins of looks and limbs, 
with all their inflections and delineations, into plain 
woidb. For my own pait, by long habitude, I do it 
80 mechanically that, ^hen I walk the stieets of Lon- 
don, I go translating all the way; and have more than 
once stood behind the circle, where not thiee words 
have been said, and have brought off twenty different 
dialogues with me, which I could have faiily wrote 
down and sworn* to 

I going one evening to Martini’s concert at 
Milan , and was just entering the door of the hall, when 
the Maiquisina de F*’*'’*' was coming out, in a soit of a 
hurry; — she was almost upon me before I saw her; 
so 1 gave a spiing to one bide, to let her pass. She 
had done the same, and on the same side too; so we 
ran our heads together: she instantly got to the other 
side to get out: 1 was just as unfortunate as she had 
been; fur 1 had sprung to that side, and opposed hei 
passage again. Wo both flew together to the other 
side and then back, — and so on; — it was ridiculous: 
we bt)th blushed intolerably; so I did at last the thing 
1 should have done at first; — I stood stock still, and 
tlie Marquibina had no more difficulty. I had no 
power to go into the room till I had made her so much 
reparation as to wait and follow her with my eye to 
the end of the passage. She looked back twice, and 
walked along it rather sideways, as if she would make 
room for any one coming up stairs to pass her. — No, 
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said I, that’s a vile translation; the Marquisina has a 
right to the best apology I can make her; and that 
opening is left for me to do it in: — so I ran and 
begged pardon for the embarrassment I had given her, 
saying it was my intention to have made her way. 
She answered, she was guided by the same intention 
tow^ards me; — so we reciprocally thanked eacli other. 
She was at the top of the stairs; and seeing no eicMeo 
near her, I begged to hand her to her coach; so we 
went down the stairs, stopping at every third step to 
talk of the concert and the adventure. — Upon my 
word, IMadam, said I, when 1 had handed her in, I 
made six different efforts to let you go out. — And I 
made six efforts, replied she, to let you enter. — I 
wish to Heaven you wouhl make a seventli, said I. — 
With jail my heart, said she, making room. — Life is 
too short to be long about the forms of it; — so I in- 
stantly stepped in, and she carried me homo with her .... 
And what became of the concert? St. Cecilia, wdio, I 
suppose , w^as at it , knows more than I. 

I will only add that the connection, which arose 
out of the translation, gave me more pleasure than any 
one I^had the honour to make in Italy. 


THE DWARF. 

PARIS. 

1 HAD never heard the remark mjule by any one in 
iny life, except by one; and who that was will pro- 
bably come out in this chapter; so that, being pretty 
much unprepossessed, there must have been grounds for 
tvhat stanick roe the moment I cast my eyes over the 
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parterre^ — and that was the unaccountable sport of 
Nature in forming such numbers of dwarfs. — No 
doubt, she sports at certain times in almost every 
corner of the world: but in Paris, there is no end to 
her amusements. — The goddess seems almost as merry 
as she is wise. 

As I carried my idea out of the Opera Comiqne 
with me, I measured every body I saw walking in the 
streets by it. — Melancholy application! especially 
where the size was extremely little, — the face ex- 
tremely dark, — the eyes quick, — the nose long, — 
the teeth white, — the jaw prominent, — to see so 
many miserables, by force of accidents, driven out of 
their own proper class into the very verge of another, 
which it gives me pain to write down: — every third 
man a pigmy; — some by ricketty heads and hump- 
backs; — others by bandy legs; — a third set an*ested 
by the hand of Nature in the sixth and seventh years 
of their growth; — a fourth, in their perfect and na- 
tural state, like dwarf apple-trees; from the first rudi- 
ments and stamina of their existence, never meant to 
grow higher. 

A Medical Traveller might say ’tis owing to aindue 
bandages; — a Splenetic one, to want of air; — and 
an Inquisitive Traveller, to fortify the system, may 
measure the height of their houses, — the narrowness 
of their streets, and in how few feet square in the 
sixth and seventh stories such numbers of the Bour- 
geoisie eat and sleep together. But I remember, Mr. 
Shandy the Elder, wdio accounted for nothing like any 
body else, in speaking one evening of these matters, 
averred that children, like other animals, might be in- 
creased almost to any size, provided they came right 
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into the world; but the misery was, the citizens of Paris 
were so coop’d up that they had not actually room 
enough to get them. — 1 do not call it getting any 
thing, said he; — ’tis getting nothing. — Nay, con- 
tinued he, rising in his argument, ’tis getting worse 
than nothing, when all you have got, after twenty or 
five-and-twenty years of the tenderest care and most 
nutritious aliment bestowed upon it shall not at last be as 
high as my leg. Now, Mr. Shandy being very short, 
there could be nothing more said of it. 

As this is not a work of reasoning, I leave the so- 
lution as I found it, and content myself with the truth 
only of the remark, which is verified in every lane and 
by-lane of Paris. I was walking down that which leads 
from the Carrousel to the Palais Koyal, and observing 
a little boy in some distress at the side of the gutter 
which ran down the middle of it, I took hold of his 
hand, and helped him over. Upon turning up his fiice 
to look at him after, I perceived he was about forty. 
. . . . Never mind, said I, some good body will do as 
much for me when I am ninety. 

I feel some little principles within me, which in- 
cline mo to be merciful tow'ards this poor blighted part 
of my species, wdio have neither size nor strength to 
get on in the world. I cannot bear to see one of 
them trod upon; and had scarce got seated beside my 
old French officer ere the disgust was e3Lerci.sed by 
seeing the very thing happen under the box w'e 
sat in. 

At the end of the orchestra, and betwixt that and 
the first sidebox, there is a small esplanade left, where, 
when the house is full, numbers of all ranks take sanc- 
tuary. Though you stand, as iu the ptirierrey you pay 







the same price as in the orchestra. A poor defenceless 
being of this order had got thrust, somehow or other, 
into tiiis luckless place; — the night was hot, and he 
was surrounded by beings two feet and a half higher 
than himself. The dwarf suffered inexpressibly on all 
sides; but the thing which incommoded him most was 
a tall, corpulent German, near seven feet high, who 
stood directly betwixt him and all possibility of his 
seeing either the stage or the actors. The poor dwarf 
did all he could to get a peep at what was going for- 
wards, by seeking for some little opening betwixt the 
German’s arm and his body, trying iirst on one side, 
then on the other; but the German stood square in the 
most unaccommodating posture that can be imagined: 
— the dwarf might as well have been placed at the 
bottom of the deepest draw-well in Paris; so he civilly 
reached up his hand to the German’s sleeve, and told 
him bis distress. — The German turned his head back, 
looked down upon him as Goliah did upon David, — 
and unfeelingly resumed his posture. 

I was just then taking a pinch of snuff out of my 
monk’s little horn box. — And how would thy meek 
and courteous spirit, my dear monk, so tempered to 
heal* and forbear! — how sweetly would it have lent 
an ear to this poor soul’s complaint! 

The old French officer seeing me lift up my eyes 
with emotion, as I made the apostrophe, took the 
libeity to ask me what was the matter? — I told him 
the story in three words, and added, how inhuman it 
was. 

By this time the dwarf was driven to extremes, 
and in his first transports, which are generally unreR* 
sonable, had told the German he would cut off his 
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long queue with his knife. — The German looked back 
coolly, and told him he was welcome, if he could 
reach it 

An injury sharpened by an insult, be it to whom it 
will, makes every man of bcntiment a paity: I could 
have leaped out of the box to have redressed it. — 
The old iheiich officer did it with much less confusion, 
tor, leaning a little over, and nodding to a sentinel, 
and pointing at the same time, ivith his finger, at the 
distress, — the sentinel made his way to it — There* 
was no occasion to tell the grievance -- the thing told 
itself; so, thrusting back the German instantly with his 
ipusket, — he took the poor dwarf by the hand, and 
placed him before him. . . . This is noble ^ said I, 

clapping my hands together . And }et you would 
not peirait this, said the old officer, in England. 

.... In England, dear Sir, said I, we sit all at cue 
ease. 

The old Fiench officer would have set me at unity 
with myself, in case I had been at variance, — by 
saying it was a bofi riiot; — and, as a bon mot is al- 
ways woith something in Paris, he oflerod mo a pinch 
of snuff 


THE ROSE * 

PARIS. 

It was now my turn to ask the old French officer, 
“What was the matter?” for a cry oi Ilaus^ez les 
Mon<aeur PAbbe!'^ re-echoed fioin a dozen dif- 
ferent parts of the parterre., was as unintelligible to 
me as my apostrophe to the monk had been to 
him. 
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He told me it was some poor Abbd in , one of the 
upper hges, who he supposed had got planted pn^du 
behind a couple of grisrttes^ in order to see the opera, 
and that the partrrrp^ espying him, were insisting upon 
his holding up both his hands during the representa- 
tion And can it be supposed, said I, that an ec- 

clesiastic would pick the grisrites* pockets? — The 
old French officer smiled, and, whispering in my 
ear, opened a door of knowledge which 1 had no 
idea of. 

.... Good God! said I, tui*ning pale with aston- 
ishment, — is it possible that a people so sniit with 
sentiment should at the same time be so unch^an, and 
so unlike themselves? — Quf^lh grosHerte! added I. 

.... The French officer told me it w^as an illiberal 
sarcasm at the church, wdiich had begun in the theatre 
about the time theTartuffo was given in it, byMolifere: 
— but, like other remains of Gothic manners, was de- 
clining. — Every nation, continued he, have their re- 
finements and grossiertes^ in which they take the lead, 
and lose it of one another by turns*, — that he had 
been in most countries, but never in one but where he 
found some delicacies, which others seemed to want. 
Le ponr et le contre .^e troiivent en vhaqup nation; there 
is a balance, said ho, of good and bad everywhere; 
and nothing but knowing it is so can emancipate one 
half of the world from the prepossession wliich it holds 
against the other: — that the advantage of travel, as 
it regarded the sqnvoir viore^ was by seeing a great 
deal both of men and manners; it taught us mutual 
toleration; aiid mutual toleration, concluded he, making 
me a bow, taught us mutual love. 

The old French officer delivered this with an air 
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of such cand'^ur and good sense as coincided with my 
first fiivourable iiiij>ressi(ms of his cliaracter: — I 
thought 1 iovod the man*, but 1 fear I mistook the 
ohjt^ct: — ’twas iny own way of thinking, — the 
diifercuco was, I co\ild not have expressed it half so 
well. 

It is alike troublesome to both the rider and his 
boast — if the hitter goes pricking up his ears, and 
^>tfirting all the way at every object which he never 
saw Ixifore. — 1 have as little torment of this kind as 
any creature aliv'c; and yet 1 honestly confess that 
many a thing gave me pain, and that I hhished at 
many a word the liist month — which 1 found incon- 
sequent and ])erfectly innoctmt the second. 

Madame de Kainbouliet, after an acquaintance of 
about six weeks with her, had done me the honour to 
lake me in her coach about two leagues out of town. 
— OF all womeii, ^ladame de Kamboiiliet is the most 
correct ^ — and I never wish to see one of more virtues 
ami purity of heart. — In our return back, Madame de 
Karnbouliet desired me to pull the cord — I asked her 
if she wanted any thing? — RiCu que pour pisser^ said 
Madame <le Karnbouliet 

Orieve not, gentle traveller, to let Madame de 
Raniboulic^t p — ss on. — And, ye fair mystic nymphs, 
go each one phu-h t/onr and scatter them in your 

[)atli, — for Madame de Kamhonliet did no more, — I 
liaud(*tl Madame de Kaniboiiliet out of the coach; and 
had 1 been the priest of the cliaste Castalin^ I could 
not have served at her fountain with a more respectful 
decorum. 


ScnOmcn/nt iontnoif, %'-i 
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THE FILLE DE CilAMBRE. 

PARIS. 

WirAT tlie old French of'ticcr had delivered upon 
travelliii", bringing Polouius’s advice to his son, upon 
the same subject, into iny head, — and that biinging 
in Ilamlet, — and Hamlet the rest of Siiakesj)eare’s 
Works, 1 stopt at the Quai de Conti, in my return 
home, to purchase the whole set. 

The bookseller said he had not a set in the world. 
. . . . Commehil said 1, taking one up out of a set 

■which lay upon the counter betwixt us He said, 

they were sent him only to he got bound; and wt'.re to 
be sent liack to Versailles in the iiioniing to the Count 
de B***’*‘. 

.... And does the Count de B**"^*, said I, rend 
Shakespeare? .... C'h'v/ un esprit fort, replied the 
bookseller. — lie loves English books; and, wliat is 
more to his honour, Monsieur, he loves the English 
too. . . . You speak this so civilly, said I, that it is 
enough to oblige an Euglishniaii to lay out a Louis 
d’or or tM’O at your shop. — I'he bookseller made a 
bow, and was going to say something, when a young 
decent girl, about twenty, who, by her air and dress 
seemed to be fillr </r chambre to some devout woman 
of ffiahion, eaino into the shop and asked for J.es 
Kfjarenims (hi (hrfir et J(' riispr/t. The bookseller gave 
her the book directly; she pulled out a little green 
satin purse, run round with a ribband of the same 
colour, ami, putting her linger and tliumb into it, she 
took out the money and paid for it. As 1 had nothing 
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more to stay me in the shop, we both walked, out of 
the door together. 

— And what have you to do, niy dear, said I, 
with 7he \V(fiui/ r 'httjs of the Hearty who scarce know 
yet you have one? nor, ’till Love has first told you it, 
or some faithless shepherd has made it ache, canst thou 

ever he sure it is so J^a 7n* t‘7i fjnrfje! said 

the gill With reason, said I; for, if it is a good 

one, ’tis a ])ity it should be stolen; ’tis a little treasure 
to tliee, and gives a better air to your face than if it 
was dress(‘,d out with jxuirls. 

The young girl listened witli a submissive attention, 
holding her satin purse by its ribband in iier hand all 
the time. — ’d’is a very small one, said I, taking hold 
of the bottom of it — (she hold it towards me) — and 
there Is very little in it, my dear, said I; -- but bo 
but as gocui us thou art liaiidsonie, and Heaven will 
fill it. 1 had a parcel of crowns in rny iiand to pay 
for Shakespeare; and, as she had let go the }>ursc en- 
tirely, I juit a single one in; and, tying up the ribband 
in a bow-knot, returned it to her. 

The young girl made me more a humble curtsey 
than a low one — 'twas one of those iijuiet, thankful 
sinkings, where the sjiirit bows itself down, — the body 
<Ioes no more than tell it. I never gave a girl a crown 
in my life wliich gave me half the jileasiire. 

!My advice, my dear, would not have been worth a 
pin to you, said i, if 1 had not given tliis along with 
it; but now, wlieii you see the crown, you'll remember 
it; — so don't, my dear, lay it out in rib bauds. 

.... Upon iny word, Sir, said the girl, earnestly, 
I am incapable; in saying which, as is usual in little 
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bargains of honour, sho gave me her hjind: — Jih verite^ 
;V wetivai cH nrtjeut aparf^ said she. 

When a virtuous convention is made betwixt man 
and w(>Tnan, it sanctities tJieir most private walks; so 
notwithstanding it was dusky, yet as both our roads 
lay the same way, wc made no scruple of walking 
along the Quai de Conti together. 

iShe made me a second curtsey in setting off; and, 
before we got twcmly yards from the door, as if she 
had not done enough before, she made a sort of a little 
sto]), to tell me again — she tbaidctul me. 

— It was a small tribute, i told her, which 1 could 
not avoid jjaying to virtue, and would not be mistaken 
in the person 1 had been remlering it to for the world; 
but 1 see innocence, my dear, in your face, — and 
foul befal the man who ever lays a suar(‘ in its 
way 1 

Idle girl seemed affected, some way or other, with 
what I said; - she gave a low sigh; — 1 found I 
was not empowered to enquire at all after it, — so said 
nothing more, till I got to the corner of the Kue de 
Nevers, where wo ^'cre to ]>art. 

But, is this the way, my dear, said I, to the 

Hotel de Modcue?. . . , Bhe told me it was; — or that 
I rniglit go by tln^ Rue de Gueii(‘guault, which was the 

next turn Then Til go, my dear, by the Rue de 

Gueneguault, said I, for two reasons: first, 1 shall 
please rnysclf; and next, I shall give you the protection 

of my company as far on yonr way as 1 can. 

The girl was sensible I was civil, — and said, she 
wished the Hotel de ]\l()deiic was in the Rue de St. 

Pierre You live there? said I She told me 

she was fillc de vhanibre to Madame R*^*^ Good 
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God! said I, ’tis the very lady for whom I have 
brought a letter from Amiens. . . . I'he girl told me 
tliat Aladaine she beli(ived, expecUid a stranger 

with a letter, and was impatient to see him 8o I 

desired the girl to ])reseiit my compliments to ^ladarne 
and say 1 would certainly wait upon her in the 
morning. 

We stood still at the corner of the Rue de Xevers 
wliilst this passed. We then stopped a moment 
whilst she disposed of her lyian^inriits <}u C(p!n\ <&c., 
more commodioiisly than carrying them in her hand: 
— they were two volumes; so 1 held the second for 
her whilst site put the first into her pocket; and 
tlnm she h(‘ld the pocket, and 1 put in the other 
after it. 

’Tis sweet to feel by what fine-spun threads our 
affections are drawn together. 

We set off afresli; — and as she took her third 

step, the girl put her hand within my arm. I 

w’as just bidding her, — but she did it of herself, with 
that undeliberating simplicity which shewed it was out 
•of her head that she had never seen me before. For 
my own part, I felt the conviction of consanguinity so 
strongly that I could not help turning half round to 
look in her face, and see if 1 cc»nld trace out any thing 
in it of a family likeness. — Tut! said 1, are we not 
all relations? 

When we arrived at the turning up of de Rue dc 
Gueneguault, 1 stojiped to bid her adieu for good and 
all: the girl would thank me again for my company 
and kindness. — Hlie bid me adieu twice; — I repeated 
it as often; and so cordial was the parting between us 
that, had it happened any where else, I’m not sui*e but 
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I should have signed it with a kiss of charity, as v arm 
and lioly as an apostle. 

But in Ihu'is, as n<»ne kiss each other but the men, 
— I (lid wliat ainouiitcd to the same thing, — 

I — bid God bless her! 


THE PASSPORT. 

PARIS. 

When 1 got home to my hotel, La Fleur told me 
I had been inquired after by the Lieut(mant de Police. 
.... 7dic delicti take it, said I, — I know the reason. 
It is time the reader should know it; for, in tlie order 
of things in which it happened, it was omitted; not 
that it was out of my head; but that, had I told it 
then, it might have been forgot now; — and now h 
the time 1 want it 

I had left Loudon with so much precipitation that 
it never entered my mind that we were at war with 
France; and had reached Dover, and looked tlnongh 
my glass at the hills beyond Boulogne, before the idea’ 
presented itself; and witli this in its train, that there 
was no getting there without a passport. Go but to 
the end of a street, I have a mortal avtnsion for 
returning back no wiser tlian I set out; and as tlii.^ 
was one of the greatest efforts 1 bad ever made for 
knowledge, I could less b(*ar the thoughts of it; so 
hearing the Count de had hired the packet, 1 

bcgg(;d he would take me in his 1'he Count 

had some little knowledge of me, so made little or no 
difficulty, — only said his inclination to serve me 
could reach no further than Calais as he was to return 
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by way of ]3russcLs to Paris; iiowever when I had 
once passed there, I ini^lit get to Paris without inter* 
nij)tiou; but that iu l*aris 1 must make friends and 
shift for mysedf. 

Let me get to Paris, Monsieur le Comte, said I, 
— and 1 shall do very well. So 1 embarked, and 
never thought more of tlie matter. 

When La Fleur told me the Lieutenant de Police 
had been enquiring after me — the thing instantly 
reciirr(‘d; — and, by the time La Fleair had well told 
me, the master of the hotel came into my room to tell 
mo the same thing, with this adilitioii to it, that my 
passport had been particularly asked after: the master 
of the hotel concluiled with saying he hoped 1 had one- 
. . . . Not I, faith! said 1. 

The master of the hotel retired three stops from 
me, as from an infected person, as I declared this; — 
and poor La Fleur advanced three steps towards me, 
and witli that sort of movement which a good soul 
makes to succour a distressed one: the fellow won my 
heart by it; from tiiat single trait, 1 knew his character 
as pei'fectly, and could rely on it as firmly, as if he 
had served me with fidelity for seven years. 

Mon S>i(}nefti'! cried the master of the hotel; — 
but, recollecting himself as he made the (‘.xelarnation, 
he instantly changed tlie tone of it — If Monsieur, 
said he, has not a pa.ssport {npparnn/nenf) in all iike,- 
lihood, he has friends in Ihiris who can procure him 

one Not that L know of, quoth i, with an air of 

indifference Hien certe.s, rejilied he, you'll be 

sent to the Bastile, or the Chatelet, an ?noin<t 
Poo! said I, the King of Franco is a good-natured 
soul, hell hurt nobody Cda u'empeche pas^ said 
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he, — 70U will certainly be sent to the Bastile to- 

in<»rrow morning But I've taken your lodgings 

for a month, answered I; and I’ll not quit them a day 
before the time for all the Kings of France in the world. ... 
La Fleur whispered in my Crir — that nobody could 
oppose the King of PVance. 

said my host, crs Aufjloifi soni (h's 

gm .9 extraonhuaives ; — and, having both said and 
sworn it, — he went out. ^ 


THE PASSPORT. 

THE HOTEL AT PARIS. 

J COULD not find in my heart to torture La Fleur's 
with a serious look uj)on the subject of iny embarrass- 
ment, which was the rea.son 1 had treated it so cava- 
lierly; and, to show him how liglit it lay upoti my 
mind, 1 drop])ed the subject entirely; and, wliilst he 
waited upon me at sup})er, talked to him with more 
than usual gaiety al)out J^aris and of the oftevi romigue, 
— Ijii Fleur had been there himself, and had followed 
me through the streets as far as tlie bookseller’s shop; 
but seeing mo come out with the young /Ulr tlr chamhvr^ 
and that we walked down the Quai de Conti together. 
La Fleur deemed it unnecessary to follow me a step 
further, — so, making his own reflections upon it, he 
took a shorter cut, — and got to the hotel in lime 
to be informed of the affair of the polictj, against my 
arrival. 

As soon as the honest creature had taken away, 
and gone down to sup himself, 1 then began to think 
a little seriously about my situation. 
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— And lu*re, J know, Eiig-eniiis, thou wilt smile at 
the rein (‘inhnin '.•(*. of a short dialop^ue wliic)i passed 
betwixt us, the moment 1 was goiii^ to set out. I 
must tell it lieie. 

Ku;^(‘nius, kiiowinp^ that 1 was as little subject to 
be ovoj l)uitl](‘ue(l with money as thou^^lit, had drawn 
me aside to interrogate me how much i had taken car6 
for? Ujjoa t<‘iiiu,i; him the exact sum, Ku^eiiius shook 
his head and said it would not do; so pulled out his 

})ur>e, ill Older to empty it into mine Tve enough, 

ill conscience, Ku^enius, said I Indeed Yorick, 

you ha\'e not, replied Eu^enius; 1 know France and 

Italy better than you Hut yon don’t consider, 

Ku^''enius, said 1, refusing his oiler, that before I have 
been ilirec days in Paris, 1 shail take care to say or 
do something or other for which I shall get clajiped 
u]) into the Hastde, and that 1 shall live tbeie a couple 
of inonilis entirely at the King of France's exjiense. 

. . . . 1 beg pardon, said Eugenius, drily; really, 1 had 
forgot that icsource. 

Now the event I treated gaily came serious to my 
door- 

Is it folly, or nom'hahvicf ^ or philosophy, or perti- 
nacity; — or what is it in me, that, after all, when 
La Fleur had gone down stairs and I woxs quite alone, 
I could not bring down my mind to tliink of it other 
wise than I liad then s])ok«‘n of it to Eugenius? 

— And as for tlie Ha-;tile — the terror is in the 
word. — Make the most of it you can, said I to my- 
self, tlifi Bastile is but another word for a towx*r; — 
and a tower is hut another word for a house you can’t 
get out of. — iMercy on the gouty! for they are in it 
twice a year. — But with nine livres a day, and pen 
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and ink and paper and ptaticnce, albeit a man can't 
get out, lie may do veiy well within, — at least ibr 
a inontli or six weeks; at tlie end of which, if* he ia a 
harmless fellow, Ids innocence appears, and lie comes 
out a better and wiser man than he went in. 

I had some occasion (I f'org:et what) to step into 
the court-yard, as 1 settled this account; and rememher 
I walked down stairs in no small triumph with the 

conceit of rny reasoning. J^cshrew the sond/vt 

pencil! said 1, vauntiiigly — for 1 envy not its power, 
which paints the evils of life with so hard and dcailly 
a colouring. The mind sits terrified at the objects she 
has magnified herself, and blackened: reduce them to 

tlndr projier .size ami hue, she overlooks them. 

’Tis true, said I, correcting the jiroposition — the 
Bastile is not an evil to be despised. — But strip it 
of its towers — till up the loss — iinbarricade the 
doors — call it simply a confinement, and siipjmse 'tis 
some tyi'ant of a di.stemper — and not of a man, 
which holds you in it — the evil vaiiishc.s, and you 
bear tlie other half without complaint. 

I was interrupted in the hoy-day of tliis .soliloquy.’ 
with a Voice which I took to he of a child, which 
complained “it could not get out." — 1 look’d up and 
down the jiassage, and, seeing neitlier man, woman, 
nor child, 1 vent out witliout hirtlier attemtion. 

Jn my return hack through the jiassage, 1 lieard 
tlie same words repceited twice over; and, looking up, 
I saw it was a starling hung in a little cage. — “J 
can't got out — I can’t get out,” said the starling. 

I stood looking at the bird: and to every jierson 
who came thiongh the passage, it ran flutteiing to the 
side towards which they approached it, with the same 
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laineiitation of its captivity, — “I can’t out,” said 

the starling. God Indp thee! said I. — but 1*11 

let thee out, cost what it will; so I turned about the 
cage to get the door, it w^as twisted and double twisted 
so fast witli wire there was no getting it open Avithout 
pulling the, cage to pieces. — 1 took both hands to it. 

The bird Hew to the place where I was attempting 
his deliverance, and, thrusting liis head throngli the 
trellis, ])re.ssed his breast against it, as if iinjiatieiit. ■— 
1 fear, poor creature^ said 1, I cajuiot set thee at 
liberty. “No,” said the starling; “1 can’t get out 

— I can’t get out.” 

I vow 1 never had my affections more tenderly 
awakened; nor do 1 reineniher an incident in my life 
where the dissij/ated spirits, to wdiich iny reason had 
been a bubble, were so suddenly call’d borne. Mecha- 
nical as the notes were, yet so true in tune to nature 
were they chanted, that in one moment they overthrew 
all my systematic reasonings ujron the Bastile; and I 
heavily walked up stairs, unsaying every word 1 bad 
said in going down them. 

Disguise thyself as tliou wilt, still, Slavery, said I, 

— still thou art a bitter draught! and, tliough thousands 
in all ages have been made to drink of thee, thou art 
no less bitter on that account. - ’Tis thou, thrice 
sweet and gracious goddess, addressing myself to 
herty, whom all, in public or in private, worship, Avhosc 
taste is grateful, and ever will be so, till Nature herself 
shall change. No tint t»f words can s])Ot thy snowy 
mantle, nor chymic power turn thy sce]>tre into iron; 

— with thee, to smile upon him as he eats his crust, 
the swain is happier than his monarch, from Avhose 
Court thou art exiled. - Gracious Heaven! cried 1, 
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knoelirifj^ down upon the last step but one in my ascent, 
grant me but healtii, fhou great llestower of it, and 
give me but this fair goddess as my companion, — and 
shower down tliy inilres, if it seem good unto thy Di- 
vine Providence, upon those beads which are aching 
for them! 


THE CAP1TVE. 


The bird in his cage pursued me into my room. 
I sat down close by rny table, and, leaning my head 
upon my hand, I began to hgure to myself the miseries 
of continement. 1 was in a right frame for it, and so 
1 gave full scope to rny imagination. 

I was going to begin with the millions of my fel- 
low- creatures horn to no inheritance hut slavery: but 
finding, however affecting the picture was, that 1 could 
not bring it near me, and that the multi tuile of sad 
groups ill it did but distract me, 

— I took a single captive; and, having first shut 
him up in bis dungeon, I then looked through the 
twilight of his grated door to take his picture. 

I beheld his body half wasted away with long ex- 
pectation and confinement, and felt what kind of sick 
ness of the Iieart it was which arises from ho}>e dederred. 
Upon looking nearer, 1 saw him pale ami feverish; in 
thirty years the western breeze had not once fanned 
his blood; — he had seen no sun, no moon, in all that 
time; — nor had the voice of fritmd or kinsman 
breathed through his lattice! — His children! — 
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But here my heart began to bleed; and I was 
forced to go on with another part of the portrait. 

lie was sitting upon the ground upon a little straw, 
in the furthest corner of his dungeon, which was alter- 
nately his chair and bed: a little calender of small 
sticks was laid at the head, notched all over with the 
dismal days and nights he had passed tliere: — he had 
one of these little sticks in his hand, and, with a rusty 
nail, he was etching another day of misery to add to 
the heap. As 1 darkened the little light he had, he 
lifted up a ho[)eless eye towanis the door, then cast it 
down, — sliook his head, and went on with his work 
of aftliction. I heard his chains upon his legs, as he 
turned his body to lay his little stick upon the bundle. 

— He gave a deep sigh. — 1 saw the Iron enter into 
his soul! — 1 burst into tears. — 1 could not sustain 
the picture of conrmeineiit which my fancy had drawn. 

— 1 started up from my chair, and, calling Lia Fleur, 

— 1 bid him bespeak me a remise, and have it ready 
at the door oT the hotel by nine in the morning. 

— ril go directly, said 1, myself to Monsieur le 
Due de Choiseul. 

La Fleur would have put me to bed: but not will- 
ing he should see any thing upon my cheek whicli 
Would cost the honest fellow a heart’ache — I told 
him I would go to bed by myself — and bid him go 
do the same. 
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THE STARLING. 

ROAD TO VKU.SAILLES. 

I GOT info iny roinise tine lioiir I proposed, — La 
Fleur beliiiid and I bid the coacljuiau make the 

best of Ills way to Versailles. 

As there was notliiiip;’ in tliis road, or rathcM* nothing 
whioh 1 look for in travidling, I cannot fill up the 
blank bettor lhan witli a short history of this stdf-same 
bird, Ix'caine tlie su))j('et of‘ th(‘ last cljapter. 

Wliilst tlio liononrable was wailing for a 

wind at Dover, it liad been caught iijion the cl ills be- 
fore it could well fly, by an English lad who was Ids 
gTooin: Avlio, not caiing to destroy it, had taktui it in 
his breast into the packet; — and, by course of fee<ling 
it, and taking it at once under ids protection, in a day 
or two grew fond of it, and got it safe along with him 
to Paris. 

At ]\ans, the lad iiad ]ai<l out a livre in a little 
cage for the starling; and, as he had little to do hettei 
the five months his master staid there, lui taught it, in 
his mother’s tongue, the four simple words — (and no 
more) — to wliieh 1 owned myself so much its debtor. 

Upon bis master’s going on for Italy, tlie la<l liad 
given it to the master of tlie Iiotel. But his little song 
for liberty being in an v7tl?init'n language at Paris, tiie 
bird bad little or no store set by him: — so La Fleur 
bought both him and bis cage for me for a bottle of 
Burgundy. 

In iny return from Italy, I brought him with mo to 
the country in whose language he had learned his notes; 
and, telling the story of him to Lord A — , Lord A. 
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be^^od the bird of me; in a week Lord A. p^ave him 
to Lord H — ; Lonl 13. made a |ireseul of Ijiin to Lord 
C — ; and Lord (h’s p^entleinan sold him to L<»rd D’s 
for a shilling: — Lord 1). gave him to Lord H., and 
so on, half round tlie alphabet. Fn>in that rank he 
passed into the lower house, and ])as.sed the hand> of 
as many commoners, — But as all these wanted to 
in, and my l)ird wanted to get out, he had almost as 
little stoje set by him in London as in Paris. 

It is impossible but many of my readers must liave 
heanl of him and if any by m(‘re chance have* eve.r 
seen him, — 1 beg leave to inform them that that bird 
was my bird, — or some vile copy set up to represent 
him. 

1 have nothing farther to add upon him but that, 
from that tim(‘, to this, I have borne this jjoor starling 
as tlie crest to my arms. — And h*,t the herald's of- 
ficers twist his neck about if they dare. 


THE ADDRESS. 

VEUSAinLES. 

1 SHOULD not like to have my enemy take a view 
of my miml when I am going to ask ju'otection ui any 
man: for which reason I generally endeavour to pro- 
tect myself: but this going to ]\lousieur le Due dc C — 
w'jis an act of com})ulsion*, — had it been an act of 
choice, 1 should have done it, I suppose, like other 
peopl(3. 

How many mean plans of dirty address, as I 
along, did my servile heart form! 1 deserved the Bastile 
for every 'uuj of tljcm. 
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Tlien notliing. would serve me, when I got within 
'sight of Versailles, hut ])uttiug words and sentences to- 
gether, and conceiving attitudes and tones to wreath 
myself into ^lonsieur le Due de C — 's good graces. — 
This will do, said 1. — Just as well, retorted 1 again, 
as a coat carried up to him by an adventurous tailor, 
without taking his measure. — Fool! continued I, — 
see IMonsieur le Due’s face first; — observe what char- 
acter is written in it; — take notice in what posture he 
stands to bear you; — mark the turns and expressions 
of his body and limbs; and for the tone — the first 
sound wliicii comes from his lips will give it you; and, 
from all these tog('tlier, you'll com[)ound an afldress at 
once upon tlie sjjot, which cannot disgu>t the Duke; — 
the ingredients are his own, and most likely to go 
down. 

Well! said T, I wish it well over. — Coward again! 
as if man to man was not eijuai, throughout tlu^ whole 
surface of the globe; and if in the iield, why not face 
to face in the cabinet too? and trust me, Yorick, wlien- 
ever it is not so, man is false ^o himself, and betrays 
his own succours ten times, where nature dotis it once. 
Go to the I^uc de C — with the Bastile in thy looks; 
— my life for it, thou wilt be sent back to Paris in 
half-an-hour with an escort. 

I believe so, said I. - Tlieii I’ll go to the Duke, 
by Heaven! with all the gaiety and debonairness in 
the world. 

— And there you are wrong again, replied I; — 
a heart at ease, Yorick, flies into no extremes, — ’tis 
ever on its centre. Well! w(*ll! cried I, as the coach- 
man turned in at the gates, I find 1 shall do very well; 
and by the time he had wheeled round the coui*t, and 
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brought me up to the door, I found myself so much 
the better for my own lecture that 1 neither ascended^ 
the steps like a victim to justice, who was to part with 
life upon the topmast, — nor did I mount them with a 
skip and a couple of strides, as I do when 1 fly up, 
Eliza! to thee, to meet it. 

As I entered the door of the saloon, 1 was met by 
a person who possildy might be the mitUrf' but 

had more the air of one of the under-secretaries, who 
told me the Due de C — w'as busy. - I am utterly 
ignorant, said 1, of the forms of obtaining an audience, 
being an absolute stranger, and, what is w'orse in the 
present conjuncture of affairs, being an Englishman, 
too lie replied that did not increase the difflculty. 

— I made him a slight bow, and told him 1 had some- 
thing of importance to say to Monsieur le Due. The 
secretary looked t(» wards the stairs, as if he was about 
to leave me to carry up this account to some one. — 
But 1 must not mislead you, said 1, — for what 1 have 
to say is of no manner of imp«irtance to Monsieur le 
Due de C — , but of great importance to myself. .... 

eVs/ uite auive ieplie<l he Not at all, said 

I, to a man of gallantry. But pray, good kSir, continued 
I, when can a stranger hope to have . ... In 

not h^ss than two hours, said he, looking at his watch. 

— 'The nuiubei’ of equipages in the court-yard seemed 
to justify the calculation that I could have no nearer a 
pr()S])<H*t*, and as walking backwards and forwards in 
the saloon, witiiout a soul to commune ^\ith, was tor 
the time as bad as being in the Ba.stjle itself, 1 in- 
stantly went back to my remise, and bid the coacliman 
drive me to the (Jordon lUeu^ which was the nearest 
hotel. 


line mat Jomur^i . eti . 


1 
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I tliink tliere is a fatality in it; — I seldom go to 
the place I set out for. 


LE PATISSIER. 

VERSAILLES. 

Before i had got lialf way down the street, 1 
changed iny mind; as I am at Versailles, thought I, I 
might a.s well take a vitnv of tlie tow'ii; so 1 pulled the 
cord, and ordejed the coachman to drive round some 
of the principal streets. — I suppose the town is not 
very large, said 1. — I'lie coachman begged pardon 
for setting me righ% and told me it wuis very superb; 
and that numbers of the first <lukcs and marquisses 
and counts had hotels. — The Count de B- , of whom 
the bookseller at the Quai de Conti had spoken so 
handsomely the night before, came instantly into my 
mind — And w’liy should 1 not go, thought I, to the 
Count de B — , wdio has so high an idea of English 
books and Englishmen, — and tell him iny story? So 
I changed my mind a second time. In trntli, it w'as 
the third; for 1 had intended that day for Madame de 
R — , in the Hue St. l^ierre, and had devoutly sent her 
ivoi’d by lier flUn d’ rhitmbre that I Avouhl assuredly 
wait upon her; — but I am governed by circumstances; 
— I cannot govern them: so seeing a man standing 
wntli a basket on the other side of the street as if he 
had something to sell, 1 bid La Fleur go up to him, 
and inquire for the Count's hotel. 

La Fleur returned, a little pale; and told me it was 
a Chevalier de St, Louis selling — It is impos- 

sible, La Fleur, said 1. — La Fleur could no more 
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account for the phcEiiomenon than myself; but pei*^ 
sisted in his story: he had seen the croix set in gold, 
with its red ribband, he said, tied to his button hole; 
and had looked into the basket, and seen the pates 
whicli the Chevalier was selling; so could not be mis- 
taken in that 

Such a reverse in a man’s life awakens a better 
principle than curiosity: I could not help looking for 
some tiin(3 at him, as 1 sat in the remise. The more I 
looked at him, his croix, and his basket, the stronger 
they wove themselves into rny brain. — I got out of 
the remise, and went towards him. 

He was begirt with a clean linen apron, which fell 
below his knees, and with a sort of a bih that went 
half way up liis breast. Upon the top of this, but a 
little below the hem, hung his croix. His ba.sket of 
little pates was covered over with a white damask nap- 
kin: another of the same kind was s})read at the bot- 
tom; and there was such a look oi' pro j) ft ie and neat- 
ness tlirougliout that one might have bought his pates 
of him as much from appetite as sentiment. 

He made an offer of tliem to neither; but stood still 
with them at tlie corner of a hotel, for those to buy 
who chose it, without solicitation. 

He was about forty -eight; — of a sedate look, 
something approaching to gravity. I did not wonder. 
— 1 went up rather to the basket than him, and, hav- 
ing lifted up the napkin, and taken one of his pates 
into my hand, — 1 begged he would explain the ap- 
pearance which affected me. 

He told me, in a few words, that tlie best part of 
his life had passed in the service; in which, after spend- 
ing a sinail patrimony, he had obtained a company and 

7 * 
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the croix with it; but that, at the conclusion of the last 
peace, his regiment being reformed, and the whole 
corps, with those of some other regiments, left without 
any ])rovision, he found himself in a A\^ide world, with- 
out friends, without a livre; — and indeed, said he, 
without any thing but this — (pointing, as he said it, 
to his croix.) — The poor Chevalier won my pity, and 
he finished the scene by winning my esteem, too. 

The King, he said, was the most generous of ju inces; 
but bis generosity could neither relieve nor reward 
every one; and it wiia only his mistbrtune to be armuigst 
the number. He bad a little wif(‘, he said, Mdiom he 
loved, who did the pati.xsf rie; ami added he felt no 
dishonour in defending lier and himself from want in 
this way, — unless Providence had offered him a 
better. 

It would be wicked to withhold a pleasure from 
the good, in passing over what happened to this poor 
Chevalier de St. Louis about nine months after. 

It seems he usually took his stand near the iron 
gates whicdi lead up to the ])alace; and as his croix 
bad caught the eye of numbers, numbers had made the 
same inquiry which 1 had done. — ILj had told the 
same story, and alw ays with so much rnodt^siy and good 
sense that it had reached at last the king's ears; — 
who, hearing the Chevalier had be<m a gallant officer, 
and respected by the whole regiment as a man of 
honour and integrity, — he broke up bis little trade 
by a pension of fifteen hundred livres a year. 

As I have told this to please the reader, I beg he 
will allow me to relate aiudher, out of its order, to 
please myself; the two stories reflect light upon each 
other, — and ’tis a pity they should be parted. 
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Tim SWORD 

RENNES. 

When states and empires have their periods of de- 
clension, and feel, in their turns what distress and. 
poverty is, — I stop not to fell the causes which gra- 
dually brought the house of d’E — , in Brittany, into 
decay. The Marquis d'E — - had fought up against 
his coiulition with great lirniness; wishing to preserve, 
and still shew to the world, some little fragments of 
what his ancestors had been — their indiscretions had 
put it out of his power. There was enough left for 
the little exigencies of obscurity. -- But he had two 
boys who looked up to 1dm for light; — he thought 
tliey deserved it. lie had tried Ids sword, — it could 
not open tlui way, — the mounting was too expensive, 
— and simple (economy was not a match for it: — 
there was no re^^ource but entnmerce. 

In any other province in France saving Brittany, 
this was smiting the root for ever of the little tree his 
pride and aflcction wi.^hed to see re*bl<>ssom. — But, 
in Brittany, there being a provision for tins, lie av«ailed 
himself of it; aud, taking an occasion when the States 
were assembled at Kennes, the Manjuis, attended with 
his two hoys, entered the C(‘urt; and having pleaded 
the right of an ancient law of the duchy, wldeh, though 
seldom claimed, he said, was no less in force, he took 
his sword from his side; — Here, said lie, take it; and 
be trusty guardians of it till bt‘tter times put me in 
condition to reclaim it. 

The president accepted the Marquis’s sword; he 
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staid a few minutes to see it deposited in tlie archives 
of his liouse, and departed. 

The Marquis and his whole family embarhed the 
next day for Martinico, and, in about nineteen or twenty 
years of successful application to business, with some 
unlooked-for bequests from distant branches of his house, 
returned home to reclaim his nobility, and to sup- 
port it. 

It was an incident of good fortune, which will never 
happen to any traveller but a sentimental one, that 1 
should be at Rennes at tJie very time of this solemn 
requisition. I call it solemn — it was so to me 

The Marquis entered the court with his wlude fa- 
mily: he suf)portcd Ids lady; — his eldest son sup- 
ported his sister, and his youngest was at the other 
extreme of the line next his mother; — he put his 
handkerchief to his face twice. — 

— There was a dead silence. When the ]\Tarquis 
had approaclied within six paces of the trihunal, he 
gave the Marchioness to his youngest son, and advan- 
cing tliroe steps before bis family — li(‘ reclaimed bis 
sword. His sword was given him: and the moment he 
got it into his hand, be drew it almost out of tlie scab- 
bard: — ’twas the shining face of a friend be bad once 
given up; — he looked attentively along it, beginning 
at the hilt, as if to see whellier it was the same, — 
when observing a little rust which it had contracted 
near the point, he brought it near his eye, and bend* 
ing his head down over it, — 1 think I saw a tear 
fall upon the place, — 1 could not be deceived by what 
followed. 

*4 shall find,'’ said he, “some other way to get 
it oflf.” 
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Wlicn the IMarqiiis had said this, he returned his 
sword into its scabbard, made a bow to the guaidiaiis 
of it, — and, witii his wife and daughter, and his two 
sons followin,!^* him, walked out. 

O how 1 envied his feelinj^s! 


THE PASSPORT. 

VERSAILLES. 

I FOUND no difficulty in ^cttinj]^ admittance to Mon- 
sieur Ic (h)inte dc B — . The set of Shakspeare was 
laid upon the table, and he was tumblin'^ them over. 

1 walked up el()S(5 to the table, and first such 

a look at tlie books as to make him conceive I knew 
what they were, — 1 told him I had come without any 
one to present me, knowing 1 shouhl meet wdlh a friend 
in his a])artment, who, I trusted, would do it for me. 
— It is iny countryman, the great Shak.speare, said I, 
pointing to his works, rt aij' z Id houte . man vher anit^ 
a])ostro])hizing his spirit, added i, de me faire vet 

}iontduv~l(t. --- 

Idle Count smiled at the singularity of the intro- 
duction; and seeing I looked a little pale and sickly, 
insisted upon my taking an arm chair; so I sat down; 
and to save him conjectures upon a visit so out of all 
rule, I told him siinjily of tlie incident in the booksell- 
er’s shop, and how that Iiad impelled me rather to go 
to him with the story of a little ernharrassinent 1 was 
uinler, than to any other man in France. . . . And what 
is your embarrassment? let me hear it, said the Count. 
... Bo 1 told him the story just as I have told it the 
reader. 
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— And the master of iny hotel, said I, as I con- 
cluded it, will needs have it, Monsieur le Comte, that 
I should be sent to the Bastile; — but 1 have no ap' 
prehensions, continued I, — for, in falling into the 
hands of the most polished people in the world, and 
being conscious I was a true man, and not come to spy 
the nakedness of the land, I scarce thought 1 lay at 
their mercy. — It does not suit the gallantry of the 
French, Monsieur le Comte, said I, to shew it against 
invalids. 

An animated blush came into the Count de B — s 
cheeks as I spoke this — Ne vraUjucz rirn — Don’t 
fear, said he. . . . Indeed I don’t, replied I again. — 
Besides, continued I, a little sportingly, I have come 
laughing all the way from London to Paris; and I do 
not think Monsieur le Due de Ohoiseul is such an enemy 
to mirth as to send me back crying for my pains. 

— My application to you, Monsieur le Comte de 
B — (making him a low bow) is to desire he will not. 

The Count heard me with great good-nature, or I 
had not said half as much, — and once or twicej said, 
— (7V,s^f birn flit. So 1 rested my cause tlicrc, — and 
determined to say no more about it, 

Tlie Count led the discoui'se: we talked of indif- 
ferent things, — of books, and politics, and men; and 
then of wM)men. — God bless them all! said I, after 
much discourse about them, there is not a man upon 
earth who loves them so much as I do. After all the 
foibles I have seen, and all the satires I liave read 
against them, still 1 love them; being firmly persuaded 
that a man wdio has not a sort of an affection for the 
whole sex is incapable of ever loving a single one as 
he ought 
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Kh him; Mouffiruv saiM tlie Count, gaily; 

— you arc not come to spy the nakedness of the laml; 

— 1 believe you; — ni mrove, I dare say, that of our 
women: but permit rne to conjecture, — if par hazard^ 
they fell into your way, that the prospect would not 
affect you. 

J have something wdthin me wdiich cannot bear the 
shock of the least indecent insinuation: in the sporta- 
bility of cliit-cliat I have often endeavoured to conquer 
it, and wdth infinite pain have liazarded a thousand 
things to a dozen of the sex together, -■ the least 
of which I could not venture to a single one to gain 
Ileavuui. 

Excuse me, Monsieur le Comte, said 1: as for the 
nakedness of 3'our land, if I saw it, I should cast my' 
eyes over it with tears in them; — and for that of 
your women (blushing at the idea ho had excited in 
me) I am so ovaugehcal in this, and have such a feh 
lowfeeliiig for whatever is ?em/' about them, that 1 
would cover it with a garment, if 1 knew how to throw 
it on; but I could wish, continued I, to spy the nahd- 
of tlntir hearts, and, through the different disguises 
of customs, climates, and religion, tiiid out wdiat is good 
in tlmm to fasiiion my owui by; and, thenubre, am I 
come. 

It is for tliis reason, Monsieur le Comte, continued 
1 , tliat I have not seen the Ibdais nor the Luxem- 

bourg, — nor the Facade of the Louvre, — nor have 
attempted to swell the catalogues we have of pictures, 
statues, and churches. — I cmicoive every fair being 
as a temple, and Avould rather enter in, and see the 
original drawings, and loose sketches, luiiig up in it, 
than the Transfiguration of Kaphael itself. 
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The thirst of this, continued I, as impatient as that 
which inflames the breast of the connoisseur, lias led 
me from my own home into France, and from France 
will lead me through Italy; — ’tis a quiet journi'y of 
the heart in pursuit of Nttiurr^ and those aflcctions 
which arise out of her, which make us love each 
other, — and the world, better than we do. 

The Count said a great many civil things to me 
upon the occasion; and added, very politely, how much 
he stood obliged to Shakspeare for making me known 
to him. — But, a-pro/tos, said he; — Shakspeare is 
full of great things; — he forgot tlio small punctilio of 
announcing your name: — it puts you under the ne- 
cessity of. doing it yourself. 


THE PASSPORT. 

VERSAILLES. 

There is not a more perplexing affair in life to me 
tlian to set about telling any one who 1 am, — for 
there is scarce any body 1 cannot give a better ac- 
count of than myself; and I have often wished I could 
do it in a single word, — and have an end of it. It 
was the only time and occasion in iny life 1 could ac- 
complish this to any purpose; - for Shakspeare. lying 
upon the table, and recollecting I was in his books, I 
toek up Hamlet, and turning immediately to the grave- 
digger’s scene in the fifth act, I laid my finger upon 
Youick; and, advancing the book to the Count, with 
my finger all the way over the name, — Me void! 
said L 

Now, whether the idea of poor Yorick’s skull was 
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pul out of the Count’s mind by the reality of my own, 
or by what magic he could drop a period of seven or 
eight himdred years, makes nothing in this account; 
’tis certain, the French conceive better than they com- 
bine; — 1 wonder at nothing in this world, and the 
less at this; inasmuch as one of the first of our own 
church, for whose candour and paternal sentiments I 
have the highest veneration, fell into the same mistake 
in the very same case: — “He could not bear,” he 
said, “to look into the sermons wrote by the King of 
Denmark’s jester.” .. .. Good, rnyLord! said I; but there 
are two Yoricks. The Yorick your Lordshij) thinks of 
has been dead and buried eight hundred years ago; he 
flourished in florwendillus’s Court; — the other Yorick 
is myself, who have llourish’d, rny Lord, in no Court. — 

He shook his head Good God! said I, you might 

as well confound Alexander the Great with Alexander 
the Coppersinitli, my Lord! .... ’Twas all one, he 
replied. 

If Alexander, King of Macedon, could have 

translated your Lordship, said 1, I’m sure your Lord- 
ship would not have said so. 

The poor Count de fell but into the same 

e7*ror. 

A7, Muhsi^ur, vst il Yoi^ick? cried the Count, 

Je le stds^ said I Voufi? Moi — nioi (jiii 

(li rhomieu}' do vons parJot\ Monsiour le Comte 

^fon Dieul said he, embi’acing me, — Vous etes 
Yorirk? 

The Count instantly put the Shakspeare into his 
pocket, and left me alone in bis room. 
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TFIE PASSPORT. 


VERSAILLES. 

I COULD not conceive why tln^ Count dc B’^'**^* had 
gone so abruptly out of the room, any more than 1 
could conceive why he had put the Shaks]»care into 
his pocket. — irhirh explain fltrntsrlces^ 

arr 7 iot irorth the lo^'s of time tvhicJi a canjeeture about 
them fairs vp; ’twas better to read Shakspeare; so, 
taking np ^^Mnvh A<h about Nathhuif^ 1 transjiorted 
myself instantly from the chair I sat in to Messina in 
Sicily, and got so busy with Don Pedro, and Benedict, 
and Beatrice, that I thought not of Versailles, th(' 
Count, or the pas'<j)ort. 

Sweet pliability of man's spirit, that can at once 
surrender itself to illusions which cheat expectation 
and sorrow of their weary moments! — Long, - long 
since had ye number'd out my days, liad J not trod so 
great a part of them upon this eiicliauted ground. 
When my way is too rough for my feet, or too steep 
for my strength, I get off it, to some smooth velvet 
pntli which fancy has scatter’d over wdth rose buds of 
(leligbts; and, having taken a few turns in it, come 
back streng'then’d and refresh’d. When evils press 
sore ujjon me, and there is no retreat from them in this 
world, then 1 take a new course; — T leave it, — and, 
as 1 have a clearer idea of the Elysian Fields tlian 1 
have of Heaven, 1 force myself, like i'Eiieas, into them: 
— I see him meet the pensive shade of his forsaken 
Dido, and wisli to recognise it; — I see tJie injured 
spirit w’ave her head, and turn off silent IVom the au- 
thor of her miseries and dishonours; — I lose the 
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feelings for myself in hers, and in those affections 
which were wont to make me mourn for her when I 
was at school. 

Surely, t/ils is not ivalhng in a vdin shadow,, — nor 
does '/nan disffuiet hifuself in vain hy it: — he oftener 
does so in trusting the issue of his commotions to rea- 
son only. - - I can safely say, for myself, 1 was never 
able to comjuer any one single bad sensation in niy 
heart so decisively as by beating up as fast as I could 
for some kindly and gentle sensation to fight it upon 
its own groninj. 

When 1 bad got to the end of the tiiird act, the 
Count de entered with my passport in his hand. 

M. le Due dti C , said the Count, is as good a pro- 
phet, I dare say, as he is a statesman. — fa hontine 

ijui ?‘it^ said the Duke, ne sera jauiuis dam/creu.r 

Had it been for any one but the King’s jester, added 

the Count, 1 could not have got it these two hours 

Pardonnez moi ^ Mons. le Count, said 1, 1 arn not the 

King’s jester But you are Yorick? .... Yes 

Kt vous phf/sa/tti’z ? .... I answered, Indeed I did jest 

— but was not paid for it; ’twas entirely at my 
own expense. 

We have no jester at Court, 31. le Comte, said I; 
the last we had was in the licentious reign of Charles li.; 

— since which time, our manners have been so gra- 
dually retilling that our Court at present is so full of 
])atriots, who wish for not Inn y but the honours and 
wealth of our country; — and our ladies are all so 
chaste, so spotless, so good, so devout — there is no- 
thing for a jester to make a jest of. 

Vodd uu persiflage! cried the Count 
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THE PASSPORT. 

VERSAILLES. 

As the passport was directed to all lieiitenaiit gover' 
nor.s, governors^ and commandants of cities, generals of 
armies, justiciaries, and all ofiicers of justice, to let 
Mr. Yorick, the King’s jester, and his baggage, travel 
quietly along — I own the triinnph of obtaining the 
passport was not a little larnisird by tlie iigiirc 1 cut 
in it. — Hut there is nothing uninix'd in this world; 
and some (d’ the gravest of our divines have carried it 
so far as to aftirm that enjoyment itself was attended 
even with a sigh — and that the greatest thrij birw of 
in a generai tvag, in little better than a con- 
vulsion. 

1 remember the grave and learned Bovoriskius, in 
his Commentary Uj)on the Generations from Adam, 
very naturally breaks off in the mid rile of a note, to 
give an account to the world of a couple of sparrows 
upon the out-edge of In's window, which bad incom- 
moded him all the time lie wrote; and, at last, had 
entirely taken him off from his genealogy. 

.... ’Tis strange! writes Bevoriskiiis, but the facte 
are certain; for 1 have had the curiosity to mark them 
down, one by one, with my pen; — but the cock- 
sparrow, during the little time that 1 could have finished 
the other half of tiiis note, has actually interrupted me 
with the reiteration of Ids caresses three-and-twenty 
times and a half. 

How merciful, adds Bevoriskius, is Heaven to his 
creatures ! 

Ill fated Yorick! that the gravest of thy brethren 
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should be able to write that to the world which stains 
tby face with crimson to copy, even in thy study. 

But this is noliiing to my travels; — so 1 twice, — 
twice pardon for it. 


CHARACTER. 


VERSAILLES. 

Ano how do you find the French? said the Count 
de B , after he Ijad ^iven me the passport. 

'J'hc reader may suppose tliat, after so obliging a 
proof of coiiitcsy, 1 could not be at a loss to say soino- 
thing handsome to the enquiry. 

1/o/^ pour rrfa. - 8peak frankly, said 

he: do you find all the urbanity in the French which 
the world give us the honour of? .... I had found 

ev'cry thing, I said, which confirmed it Vrnhtmd^ 

said the Count, Fnmqois sont polls To an ex- 

cess, replied 1. 

'J'iie Count took notice of tlie word excsss^^ and 
would have it 1 meant more than I said. I defended 
myself a long time, as well as 1 could, against it; — 
he insisted J had a reserve, and that 1 would speak 
my oj)inion frankly. 

1 believe, M. le Comte, said I, that man has a cer- 
tain comjiass, as well as an instrument; and that the 
social and otlier calls have occasion, by turns, for 
every key iii him; so that, if you begin a note too 
high or too low, there must be want eitlier in the upper 

or under ])art, to fill up the systcun of harmony 

The Count de B — did not understand music; so de- 
sired me to explain it some other way A polished 
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nation, my dear Count, said I, makes every one its 
debtor; and besides, Urbanity itself, like the fair sex, 
has so many cliarms, it goes against the heart to say 
it can do ill; and yet, 1 believe, there is but a certain 
line of })erfection that man, take him altogether, is 
empower'd to arrive at; — if he gets beyond, he rather 
exchanges qualities than gets them. 1 must not pre- 
sume to say how far this has aifected the French in 
the subject we are speaking of; — hut should it ever 
be tbe case of the English, in the progress of their re- 
finements, to arrive at the same polish which distin- 
guishes the French, if we di<l not lose the pvUtrssi> <hi 
ccpur, which inclines men more to humane actions than 
courteous ones — %ve should at least lose that distinct 
variety and originality of character, which distinguishes 
them not only from each other, but from all the world 
besides. 

1 bad a few of King William’s shillings, as smooth 
as glass, in my pocket, and, foreseeing they would be 
of use in tbe illustration of my hypf>iliesis, I had got 
them into my hand, when I had juoceeded so lar: - 

See, M. le Comte, said I, rising up, and laying 
them before him upon the table, — by jingling and 
rubbing one against another for seventy years together, 
in one body’s pocket or another's, they are become so 
much alike you can scarce distinguish one shilling 
from another. 

Tbe English, like ancient medals, kept more apart, 
and passing but few people’s hands, preserve the first 
sharpness wliich the line hand of Nature has given 
them; — they are not so pleasant to feel - but, in 
return, the legend is so visible that, at the first look, 
you see whose image and superscription they bear. Jhit 
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the French, M. le Comte, added I (wishing to soften 
what I had said), have so many excellencies, they can 
the better spare this; — they are a loyal, a gallant, a 
generous, an ingenious, and a good-temper’d people 
as is under Heaven; — if they have a fault, they are 
too serious, 

Mon Dieul cried the Count, rising out of his chair. 

Mats vous plaisantez^ said he, correcting his excla- 
mation I laid my hand upon my breast, and, 

with earnest gravity, assured him it was my most settled 
opinion. 

.... The Count said he was mortified, he could not 
stay to hear my reasons, being engaged to go that mo* 
inent to dine with the Due de C — . 

But, if it is not too far to come to Versailles, to 
eat your soup with me, I beg, before you leave France, 
I may have the pleasure of knowing you retract your 
opinion — or in what manner you support it. — But, 
if you do support it, M, Auglois^ said he, you must do 
it with all your powers, because you have the whole 
world against you. — I promised the Count I would 
do myself the honour of dining MUth him before 1 set 
out for Italy: — so took my leave. 


THE TEMPTATION. 

PARIS. 

When I alighted at the hotel, the porter told me a 
young woman with a band-box had been that moment 

inquiring for me I do not know, said the porter, 

whether she is gone away or not. — I took the key 
of my chamber of him, and went up stairs^ and, when 

Sentimental Journey, etc. ^ 
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I had got within ten steps of the top of the landing 
before my door, I met her coming easily down. 

It was the iaiv* fills de chambre I had walked along 
the Quai de Conti with: Madame do R*** had sent her 
upon some commission to a marchand des modes within 
a step or two of the hotel de Modene; and, as I bad 
fail’d in waiting upon her, had bid her inquire if 1 had 
left Paris; and, if so, whether 1 had not left a lettei 
addressed to her. 

As the fair fills de chambre was so near my door, 
she returned back, and went into the room with me 
for a moment or two, whilst I wrote a card. 

It was a fine still evening in the latter end of the 
month of May — the crimson window-curtains (which 
were of the same colour as those of the bed) were 
drawn close, — the sun was setting, and reflected 
through them so warm a tint in the fair fills ds chambre' s 
face, — I thought she blush’d; — the idea of it made 
me blush myself; — we were quite alone, and thai 
superinduced a second blush before the first could 
get off. 

There is a sort of a pleasing half-guilty blush, 
where the blood is more in fauit than the man; — ’tis 
sent impetuous from the heart, and virtue flies after 
it, — not to call it back, but to make the sensation of 
it more delicious to the nerv'es; — ’tis associated — 
But I’ll not describe it; — I felt something at first 
within me which was not in strict unison with the lesson 
of virtue I had given her the night before; — I sought 
five minutes for a card; I knew I had not one. I took 
up a pen, — I laid it down again, — my hand 
trembled; — the Devil was in me. 

I know as well as any one he is an adversary 
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whom, if we resist, he will fly from us; but I seldom 
resist him at all, from a teiTor that, though I may con- 
quer, I may still ^et a hurt from the combat; — so I 
give up the triumph for security; and, instead of think- 
ing to make him fly, I generally fly myself. 

The fair ftUe de chambve came close up to the bu- 
reau, where I was looking for a card, — took up first 
the pen I cast down, then ofiFcred to hold the ink; she 
offer'd it so sweetly I was going to accept it, but I 
durst not; — 1 have nothing, my dear, said I, to write 
upon. Write it, said she, simply, upon, any thing. 

— I was just going to cry out, then I will write 
it, fair girl, upon thy lips! ^ 

— If I do, said I, I shall perish; so t took her by 
the hand, and led her to the door, and begged she 

would not forget the lesson I had given her She 

said, indeed she would not, and, as she uttered it with 
some earnestness, she turned about, and gave me both 
her hands, closed together, into mine; — it was im- 
possible not to compress them in that situation; — 1 
wished to let them go; and, all the time I held them, 
I kept arguing within myself against it, — and still I 
held them on. — In two minutes I found I had all 
the battle to fight over again; — and I felt my legs 
and every limb about me tremble at the idea. 

The foot of the bed was within a yard and a half 
of the place where we were standing. — I had still 
hold of her hands — (and how it happened I can give 
no account;) but I neither asked her, nor did I think 
of the bed; — but so it did happen, we both sat 
down. 

Ill just show you, said the fair fille de chamhre^ the 
little purse I have been making to-day to hold your 

8 * 
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crown. So she put her hand into her right pocket, 
which was next me, and felt for it some time — then 
into the left. — “She had lost it” — I never bore 
expectation more quietly; — it was in her right pocket 
at last; she pulled it out; — it was of green taffeta, 
lined with a little bit of white quilted satin, and just 
big enough to hold the crown: — she put it into my 
hand; it was pretty; and 1 held it ten minutes, with the 
back of iny hand resting upon her lap, looking some- 
times at the purse, sometimes on one side of it. 

A stitch or two had broke out in the gathers of my 
stock; the fair fillr de ehanihre^ without saying a word, 
took out her little housewife, threaded a small needle, 
and sewed i? up. I foresaw it w'ould hazard the glory 
of the day, and, as she passed her hand in silence 
across and across my neck in the manoeuvre, 1 felt the 
laurels shake which fancy had wreathed about my 
diead. 

A strap had given way in her walk, and the buckle 
of her shoe was just falling off. .... See, said the fille 
de chamhre, holding up her foot, — I could not, from 
ray soul, but fasten the buckle in return; and, putting 
in the strap, — and, lifting up the other foot with it, 
when I had done, to see both were right, in doing it 
so suddenly, it unavoidably threw the fair fille de 
chamhre off her centre, — and then — 


THE CONQUEST. 

Yes, — and then — Ye, whose clay-cold heads 
and lukewarm hearts can argue down or mask your 
passions, tell me, what trespass is it that man should 
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have them? or how his spirit stands answerable to the 
Father of spirits but for his conduct under them! 

If nature has so wove her web of kindness that 
some threads of love and desire are entangled with the 
piece, — must the whole web be rent in drawing them 
out? — Whip me such stoics, great Governor of Na- 
ture! said I to myself: — wherever thy Providence 
shall place me for the trials of my virtue; whatever is 
my danger, — whatever is my situation, — let me feel 
the movements which rise out of it, and which belong 
to me as a man, — and, if I govern them as a good 
one, I will trust the issues to thy justice; for thou hast 
made us, and not we ourselves. 

As I finished my address, I raised the fair fiUe 
de chamhre up by the hand, and led her out of the 
room: — she stood by me till I locked the door and 
put the key in my pocket, — and thm^ — the victory 
being quite decisive, — and not till then, I pressed my 
lips to her cheek, and, taking her by the hand again, 
led her safe to the gate of the hotel. 


THE MYSTEKY. 

PARIS. 

If a man knows the. heart, he will know it was 
impossible to go back instantly to my chamber; — it 
was touching a cold key with a flat third to it, upon 
the close of a piece of music, which had called forth 
my affections; therefore, when I let go the hand of the 
fiUe de chamhre^ I remained at the gate of the hotel for 
some time, looking at every one who passed by", and 
forming conjectures upon them, till my attention got 
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fixed upon a single object which confounded all kind 
of reasoning upon him. 

It was a tall figure, of a philosophic, serious adust 
look, which passed and repassed sedately along the 
street, making a turn of about sixty paces on each side 
of the gate of the hotel. — The man was about fifty- 
two, had a small cane under his arm, was dressed in a 
dark drab-coloured coat, waistcoat, and breeches, which 
seemed to have seen some years’ service; — they were 
still clean, and there was a little air of frugal proprHe 
throughout him. By his pulling off his hat, and his 
attitude of accosting a good many in his way, 1 saw 
he was asking charity; so I got a sous or two out of 
my pocket ready to give him, as he took me in his 
turn. He passed by me without asking any thing, — 
and yet did not go five steps farther before he asked 
charity of a little woman, — I was much more likely 
to have given of the two. He had scarce done with 
the woman, when he pulled his hat off to another who 
was coming the same way. An ancient gentleman 
came slowly, and, after him, a young smart one. He 
let them both pass, and asked nothing: 1 stood ob- 
serving him half-an-hour; in which time he had made 
a dozen turns backwards and forwards, and found that 
he invariably pursued the same plan. 

There were two things very singular in this, which set 
my brain to work, and to no purpose ; — the first was, 
why the man should only tell his story to the sex; — 
and secondly, what kind of story it was, and what 
species of eloquence it could be, which softened the 
hearts of the women, which he knew *twas to no pur- 
pose to practise upon the men. 

There were two other circumstances which en- 
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tangled this mystery: -r- the one was, he told every 
woman wliat he had to say, in her ear, and in a way 
which had much more the air of a secret than a peti- 
tion: — the other was, it was always successful; — he 
never stopped a woman but she pulled out her purse, 
and immediately gave him something. 

I could form no system to explain the phoeno- 
menon. 

I had got a riddle to amuse me for the rest of the 
evening; so I walked up stairs to my chamber. 


THE CASE OF CONSCIENCE. 

PARIS. 

I WAS immediately followed up by the master of 
the hotel, who name into my room to tell me I must 

provide lodgings elsewhere How so, friend? said 

1 He answered, 1 had a young woman locked 

up with me two hours that evening in my bedchamber, 

and ’twas against the rules of his house Very 

well, said I, we’ll all part friends, then, — for the girl 
is no worse, — and, I am no worse, — and you will 
be just as I found you. — It was enough, he said, to 
overthrow tlie credit of his hotel. — Voypz vovs^ Mari'- 
sieur, said he, pointing to the foot of the bed we had 
been sitting upon. — I o#n it had something of the 
appearance of an evidence; but my pride not suffering 
me to enter into detail of the case, I exhorted him to 
let his soul shiep in peace, as I resolved to let mine do 
that night, and that I would discharge what I owed 
him at breakfast. 

.... I should not have minded, Monsieur, said he, 
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if you had had twenty girls ’Tis a score more, 

replied I, interrupting him, than I ever reckoned upom 
. . . . Provided, added he, it had been but in a morn- 
ing And does the difference of the time of tlie 

day at Paris make a difference in the sin? . . , . It 
made a difference, he said, in the scandal. — I like a 
good distinction, in my heart; and cannot say 1 was 

intolerably out of temper with the man I own it 

necessary, resumed the master of the hotel, that a 
stranger at Paris should have opportunities presented 
to him of buying lace, and silk stockings, and ruffles, 
ft tout cela; — and ’tis nothing if a woman comes with 

a band box O’ my conscience, said I, she had 

one; but I never looked into it ... . Then, Monsieur, 
said he, has bought nothing? .... Not one earthly 
thing, replied I Because, said he, I could re- 

commend you to one who would use ycru conficience, 
... But I must see her this night, said I. — He made 
me a low bow, and walked down 

Now shall 1 triumph over this viaitre (V hdtely cried 
1; — and what then? Then I shall let him see I know 
he is a dirty fellow. — Amd what then? — What then! 
— I was too near myself to say it was for the sake of 
others. — I had no good answer left; — there was 
more of spleen than of principle in ray project, and I 
was sick of it before the execution. 

In a few minutes the griMte came in with her box 
of lace. — I will buy nothing, however, said I , within 
myself. 

The grisette would shew me every thing. — I was 
hard to please; she would not seem to see it. — She 
opened her little magazine, and laid all her laces, one 
after another, before me; unfolded and folded them up 
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again, one by one, with the most patient sweetness. — 
I might buy, — or not; — she would let me have 
every thing at my own price: — the poor creature 
seemed anxious to get a penny; and laid herself out to 
win me, and not so much in a manner which seemed 
artful, as in one I felt simple and caressing. 

If there is not a fund of honest cullibility in man, 
so much the worse; — ray heart relented, and 1 gave 
up my second resolution as quietly as the first. — 
Why should I chastise one for the trespass of an- 
other? IF thou art tributary to this tyrant of a host, 
thought I, looking up in her face, so much harder is 
thy bread. 

If I had not had more than four Louis d’ors in my 
purse, there was no such thing as rising up and shew- 
ing her the door till T had first laid three of them out 
in a pair of ruffles 

— The master of the hotel will share the profit 
with her: — no matter, — then I have only paid, as 
many a poor soul has paid before me, for an act he 
could, not do, or think of. 


THE RIDDLE. 

CALAIS. 

When La Fleur came up to wait upon me at supper, 
he told me how sorry the master of the hotel was for 
bis affront to me in bidding me change my lodgings. 

A man who values a good night’s rest will not lie 
down with enmity in his heart, if he can help it. — So 
I bid La Fleur tell the master of the hotel that I was 
sorry, on my side, for the occasion I had given him; 
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— and you may toll him, if you will, La Fleur, added 
I, that if the young woman should call again, 1 shall 
not see her 

This was a sacrifice not to him, but myself, having 
resolved after so narrow an escape, to run no more 
risks, but to leave Paris, if it was possible, with all the 
virtue I entered it 

(Test deroger a noblesse^ Monsieur^ said La Fleur, 
making me a bow down to the ground as ho said it. — 
Et evcore^ Monsieur^ said he, may change his senti- 
ments: — and if {par hazard) he should like to amuse 
himself. .... I find no amusement in it, said 1, inter- 
rupting him. 

. . . Mon DieuI said La Fleur, — and took 
away. 

In an hour’s time he came to put me to bed, and 
was more thai^ commonly officious; — something hung 
upon his lips to say to me, or ask me, which he could 
not get off; I could not conceive what it was; and in- 
deed gave myself little trouble to find it out, as I had 
another riddle so much more interesting upon my mind, 
which w'as that of the man’s asking charity before the 
door of the hotel. — I would have given any thing to 
have got to the bottom of it; and that not out of 
curiosity, — ’tis so low a principle of enquiry, in ge- 
neral, 1 would not purchase the gratification of it with 
a two-sous piece; — hxit a secret, 1 thought, which so 
soon and so certainly softened the heart of every 
woman you came near was a secret at least equal to 
the philosopher’s stone; had I had both the Indies, 1 
would have given up one to have been master of it 

I tossed and turned it almost all night long in my 
brains, to no manner of purpose; and when I awoke in 
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the morning, I found my spirits as much troubled with 
ray dreams as ever the King of Babylon had been with 
his; and I will not hesitate to affirm it would have 
puzzled all the wise men of Paris, as much as those of 
( /haldea, to have given its interpretation. 


LE DIMANCHE. 

' PARIS. 

It was Sunday: and when La Fleur came in, in 
the morning, with my coffee and roll and butter, he 
had got himself so gallantly arrayed I scarcely knew 
him, 

I had covenanted at Montriul to give him a new 
hat with a silver button and loop, and four Louis d’ors 
pour s'adoniser^ when we got to Paris; and the poor 
fellow, to do him justice, had done wonders with it. 

lie had bought a bright, clean, good scarlet coat, 
and a pair of breeches of the same. — They were not 
a crown worse, he said, for the wearing. — I wdshed 
him hanged for telling me. — They looked so fresh 
that though I knew the thing could not be done, yet I 
would rather have imposed upon my fancy wdth think- 
ing I had bought them new for the fellow than that 
they had come out of the Kue de Friperie. 

This is a nicety which makes not the heart sore at 
Paris. 

He had purchased, moreover, a handsome blue satin 
waistcoat, fancifully enough embroidered; — this was 
indeed something the worse for the service it had done, 
but ’twas clean scoured, the gold had been touched up, 
^nd, upon the whole, was rather showy than otherwise; 
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— and as tlie blue was not violent, it suited with the 
coat and breeches very well: be had squeezed out of 
the money, moreover, a new bag and a solitaire; and 
had insisted with the fripier upon a gold pair of garters 
to his breeches’ knees. — He had purchased muslin 
ruffles hien hrodees , with four livres of his own money ; 

— and a pair of white silk stockings for five more; — 
and, to top all, Nature had given him a handsome 
figure, without costing him a sous. 

He entered the room thus set ofT, with his hair 
drest in the first style, and with a handsome bouquet in 
his breast. In a word, there was that look of festivity 
in every thing about him, which at once put me in 
mind it was Sunday — and, by combining both to- 
gether, it instantly struck me that the favour he wished 
to ask of me, the night before, was to spend the day 
as every body in Paris spent it besides. 1 had scarce 
made the conjecture, when La Fleur, with infinite hn 
mility, but with a look of tnist, as if I should not refuse 
him, begged I would grant him the day, pour fwre le 
gallant vis-a-vis de sa maitresse. 

Now it was the very thing 1 intended to do myself 
vis-a-vis Madame de — I had retained the re* 

mise on purpose for it, and it would not have mortified 
my vanity to have had a servant so well dressed as 
La Fleur was, to have got up behind it: I never could 
have worse spared him. 

But we must feel^ not argue, in these embarrass- 
ments; — the sons and daughters of Service part with 
liberty, but not with nature, in their contracts ; they are 
flesh and blood, and have their little vanities and 
wishes in the midst of the house of bondage, as well 
as their task-masters; — no doubt, they have set their 
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self-denials at a price, — and their expectations are so 
unreasonable that I would often disappoint them, but 
that their condition puts it so much in my power to 
do it. 

Behold^ — Behold^ 1 am the servant^ — disarms me 
at once of the powers of a Master. 

Thou shalt gOy La Fleur, said I. 

And what Mistres.s, La Fleur, said I, canst thou 
have picked up in so little a time at Paris? — La 
Fleur laid his hand upon his breast, and said, ’twas a 
petite demohelley at Monsieur le Count de B****’s. — 
La Fleur had a heart made for society; and, to speak 
the truth of him, let as few occasions slip him as his 
master, — so that, somehow or other, — but how. 
Heaven knows, — he had connected himself with the 
deinoiseJley upon the landing of the staircase, during the 
time I was taken up with my passport; and, as there 
was time enough for me to win the Count to my in- 
terest, La Fleur had contrived to make it do to win 
the maid to his. The family, it seems, was to be at 
Paris that day, and he had made a party with her, and 
two or three more of the Count’s household, upon the 
boulevards. 

Happy people I that, once a week at least, are sure 
to lay down all your cares together, and dance and 
sing, and sport away the weights of grievance, which 
bow down die spirit of other nations to the earth. 
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THE FRAGMENT. 


PARIS. 

La Fleur had left me something to amuse myself 
with for the day more than 1 had bargained for, or 
could have entered either into his head or mine. 

He had brought the little print of butter upon a 
currant-leaf; and, as the morning was warm, and he 
had a good step to bring it, he had begged a sheet of 
waste paper to put betwixt the currant-leaf and his hand. 
— As that was plate sufficient, I bade him lay it upon 
the table as it w’as; and as I resolved to stay within 
all day, I ordered liiin to call upon the traiteiiv^ to 
bespeak my dinner, and leave me to breakfast by 
myself. 

When I had finished the butter, I threw the currant- 
leaf out of the window^, and w^as going to do tlie same 
by the waste paper; — but, stopping to read a line 
first, and that drawing me on to a second and third, — 
I thought it better worth; so I shut the window, and, 
drawing a chair up to it, I sat down to road it. 

It was in the old French of Rabelais’ time; and, 
for aught I know, might have been wrote by him: it 
was, moreover, in a Gothic letter, and that so faded 
and gone off by damps and length of time it cost me 
infinite trouble to make any thing of it. — I threw it 
down; and then WTote a letter to Eugenius, — then I 
took it up again, and embroiled my patience with it 
afresh; — and then, to cure that, I wrote a letter to 
Eliza. — Still it kept hold of me; and the difficulty 
of understanding it increased but the desire. 

I got my dinner; and, after 1 bad enlightened my 
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mind with a bottle of Burgundy, I at it again*, and 
after two or three hours poring upon it, with almost 
as deep attention as ever Gruter or Jacob Spon did 
upon a nonsensical inscription, I thought I made sense 
of it ; but, to make sure of it, the best way, I imagined, 
was to turn it into English, and see how it would look 
then; — so I went on leisurely as a trifling man does, 
sometimes writing a sentence, — then taking a turn or 
two, — and then looking how the world went, out of 
the window; so that it was nine o’clock at night be- 
fore I had done it. — I then began, and read it as 
follows: — 


THE FRAGMENT. 

PARIS. 

— Now as the Notary’s wife disputed the point 
with the Notary with too much heat, — I wish said 
the Notary (throwing down the parchment,) that there 
was another Notary here, only to set down and attest 
all this. 

— And what would you do then, Monsieur? said 
she, rising hastily up. — The Notary’s wife was a 
little fume of a woman, and the Notary thought it well 

to avoid a hurricane by a mild reply I would go, 

answered he, to bed. . . . You may go to the Devil, 
answered the Notary’s wife. 

Now there happening to be but one bed in the 
house, the other two rooms being unfurnished, as is 
the custom at Paris, and the Notary not caring to lie 
in the same bed with a woman who had but that mo- 
ment sent him pelhmell to the Devil, went forth with 
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his hat, and cane, and short cloak, the night being 
very windy, and walked out ill at ease towards the 
Pont Neuf. 

Of all the bridges which ever were built, the whole 
world who have passed over the Pont Neuf must own 
that it is the noblest, — the finest, — the grandest, — 
the lightest, — the longest, — the broadest that ever 
conjoined land and land together upon the face of the 
terraqueous globe. — 

By this it sems as if the author of the Fragment 
had not been a Frenchmaru 

The worst fault which Divines and the Doctors of 
the Sorbonne can allege against it is that, if there is 
but a cap-full of wind in or about Paris, ’tis more 
blasphemously saere DieFd there than in any other 
aperture of the whole city, — and with reason, good 
and cogent. Messieurs; for it comes against you with- 
out crying garde d'eati^ and wdth such unpremeditable 
pufis that, of the few who cross it with their hats on, 
not one in fifty but hazards two livres and a half, which 
is its full worth. 

The poor Notai-y, just as he was passing by the 
sentry, instinctively clapped his cane to the side of it; 
but, in raising it up, the point of his cane, catching- 
hold of the loop of the sentineFs hat, hoisted it over 
the spikes of the ballustrade clear into the Seine. 

— *Tis an ill wind^ said a boatman, who catched 
it, which blows nobody any good. 

The sentry, being a Gascon, incontinently twirled 
up his whiskers and levelled his arqiiebuse. 

Arquebuses in those days went off with matches; 
and an old woman^s paper lantern at the end of the 
bridge happening to be blown otit, she had bor7owed 
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the sentry’s match to light it; — it gave a luoment’s 
time for the Gascon’s blood to run cool, and turn the 
accident better to his advantage. — Pis nn ill wind^ 
said he, catching off the Notary’s castor, and legitima- 
ting the capture with the boatman’s adage. 

TJie poor Notary crossed the bridge, and, passing 
along the Kue de Dauphine into the Fauxbourg of St 
Germain, lamented himself as he walked along in this 
manner: — 

Luckless man that I am! said the Notary, to be 
the sport of hurricanes all my days! — to be born to 
have the storm of ill language levelled against me and 
my profession wherever 1 go! — to be forced into 
marriage by the thunder of the church to a tempest of 
a woman! — to be driven forth out of my house by 
domestic winds, and despoiled of my castor by pontific 
ones! — to be here, bare-headed, in a windy night, at 
the mercy of the ebbs and flows of accidents! -- Where 
am i to lay my head? — Miserable man! what wind 
in the two-and tliirty points in the whole compass can 
blow unto thee, as it does to the rest of thy fellow* 
creatures, good! 

As the Notary was passing on by a dark passage, 
(‘omplainiug in this sort, a voice called out to a girl, 
to bid her run for the next Notary. — Now the No- 
tary being the next, availing himself of his situation, 
walked up the passage to the door, and, passing through 
an old sort of saloon, was ushered into a large chamber, 
dismantled of every thing but a long military pike, — 
a breast-plate, — a rusty old sword, and bandoleer, 
iiung up equi-distant in four different places against 
the wall. 

An old personage, who had heretofore been a gentle* 

ninl Jmirnni. ^ 
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man, and unless decay of fortune taints the blood 
along with it, was a gentleman at that time, lay sup- 
porting his head upon his hand, in his bed; a little 
table with a taper burning was set close beside it, and 
close by the table was placed a chair: - the Notary 
sat him down in it; and, pulling out his ink-horn and 
a sheet or two of paper which he had in his pocket, 
he placed them before him, and, dipping liis pen in his 
ink, and leaning his breast over the table, he disposed 
every thing to make the gentleman’s last will and 
testament. 

.... Alas! Monsieur le Notaire, said the gentle- 
man, raising himself up a little, I have nothing to be- 
queath, which will pay the expense ol‘ bequeath- 
ing except the history of myself, and 1 could 
not die in peace unless I left it as a legacy to the 
world; the profits arising out of it 1 bequeath to you 
for the pains of taking it from me. — It is a story so 
uncommon, it must be read by all mankind; — it will 

make the fortunes of your house The Notary 

dipped his pen into liis ink-horn Almighty 

Director of every event in my life! said the old gentle 
man, looking up earnestly, and raising his hands to- 
wards Heaven, — Thou, whose baud has led me on 
through such a labyrinth of strange passages down into 
this scene of desolation, assist the decaying memory of 
an old, infirm, and broken-hearted man! — Direct my 
tongue by the spirit of thy eternal truth, that this 
stranger may set down nought but what is written in 
that Book from whose records, said ho, clasping his 
hands together, I am to be condemned or acquitted! 
— the Notary held up the point of his pen betwixt the 
taper and his eye. 
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.... It is a story, Monsieur le Notaire, said the 
gentleman, which will rouse up every affection in na- 
ture; — it will kill tlie humane, and touch the heart 
of Cruelty herself with pity. — 

The Notary was inflamed with a desire to begin, 
and put his pen a third time into his ink-horn I — and 
the old gentleman, turning a little more towards the 
Notary, began to dictate his story in these words: — 
.... And where is the rest of it, La Fleur? said 
1, ~ - as he just then entered the room. 

THE FRAGMENT, AND THE HOUQUET.* 

i'Aurs. 

WiiKN La Fleur came close up to the table, and 
w£t8 made to comprehend what I wanted, he told me 
there were only two other sheets of it, which he had 
wrapped round the stalks of a bouquet to keep it to- 
gether, which he had presented to the deinolselle upon 

the boulevards^ Tlien prithee, La Fleur, said I, 

step back to her, to the Count de B***^’s hotel, and 

see if thou const get it There is no doubt of it, 

said La Fleur; and away he flew. 

In a very little time the poor fellow came back, 
quite out of breath, with deeper marks of disappoint- 
ment in his looks than could arise from the simple ir- 
reparability of the fragment. Juste Ciel! in less than 
two minutes that the poor fellow had taken his last 
tender farewell of her — his faithless mistress had given 
his gage (T amour to one of the Count’s footmen — the 
footman to a young sempstress, — and the sempstress 
to a fiddler, with my fragment at the end of it — Our 

* Nonegay. 
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misfortunes were involved together, — I gave a sigh, 
and La Fleur echoed it back again to my ear. 

.... How perfidious! cried La Fleur .... How 
unlucky! said I. 

.... I should not have been mortified, Monsieur, 

quoth La Fleur, if she had lost it Nor I, La 

Fleur, said I, had 1 found it. 

Whether 1 did or no, will be seen hereafter. 


THE ACT OF CHARITY. 

PARIS. 

The man who either disdains or fears to walk up 
a dark entry may be an excellent good man, and fit for 
a hundred things; but he will not do to make a good 
Sentimental Traveller. I count little of the many 
things 1 see pass at broad noon-day, in large and open 
streets. — Nature is shy, and hates to act before spec- 
tators; but in such an unobserv^ed corner you some- 
times see a single short scene of hers worth all the sen- 
timents of a dozen French plays compounded together; and 
yet they are ab^ohtUly fine; - and whenever I have a 
more brilliant affair upon my hands than common, as 
they suit a preacher quite as well as a hero, I gener- 
ally make my sermon out of ’em; and for the text, — 
“Cappadocia, Pontus and Asia, Phrygia and Painphy- 
lia,” — is as good as any one in the Bible. 

There is a long dark passage issuing out from the 
Opera Comique into a narrow street; ’tis trod by a few 
who humbly wait for a fiacre^ or wish to get off quietly 
o’foot when the Opera is done. At the end of it, to- 
wards the theatre, ’tis lighted by a small candle, the 

* Hackaojr-coacb. 
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light of wilich is almost lost before you get half way 
down; but near the door, ’tis more for ornament than 
use, you see it as a fix’d star of the least magnitude ; 
it burns, — but does little good to the world, that we 
know of. 

In returning along this passage, 1 discerned, as 1 
approached within five or six paces of the door, two 
ladies standing, arm in arm, with their backs against 
the wall, waiting, as 1 imagined, for a fiacre: — as 
they were next the door, 1 thought they had a prior 
right; so edged myself up within a yard or little more 
of them, and quietly took my stand. — 1 was in black, 
and scarce seen. 

The lady next me was a tall lean figure of a wo- 
inaii, of about thirty-six; the other, of the same size 
and make, of about forty: there was no mark of wife 
or widow in any one part of either of them; — they 
seemed to be two upright vestal sisters, unsapped by 
caresses, unhroke in upon by tender salutations. 1 
could have wished to have made them happy; — their 
happiness was destined, that night, to come from .an- 
other quarter. 

A low voice, with a good tui'u of expression, and 
sweet cadence at the end of it, begged for a twelve- 
sous piece betwixt them, for the love of heaven. 1 
thought it singular that a beggar should fix the quota 
of an alms, -- and that the sum should he twelve 
times as much as what is usually given in the dark. 
They both seemed astonished at it as much as myself. 

. . . . Twelve sous! said one .... A twelve-stms piece! 
said the other, — and made no reply. 

— The poor man said he knew not how to ask less 
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of ladies of their rank; and bow’d down his head to 
the g;round. 

.... Poo! said they, .... we have no money. 

The beggar remained silent for a moment or two, 
and renewed liis supplication. 

.... Do not, my fair young ladies, said he, stop 

your good ear.s against me Upon my word, 

honest man! said the younger, we have no change 

Then God bless you! said the poor man, and multiply 
those joys which you can give to others without 
change! — I observed the eldest sister put her hand 
into her pocket — I’ll see, said she, if I have a sous! 
. . . . A sous! give twelve, said the supplicant; Nature 
has been bountiful to you! be bountiful to a poor man, 

.... I would, friend, with all my heart, said the 
younger, if I had it. 

.... My fair charitable! said he addressing him- 
self to the elder, — what is it but your goodness and 
humanity which makes your bright eyes so sweet that 
they outshine the morning, even in this dark passage? 
and what was it which made the Marquis de Sant(3rre 
and his brother say so much of you both as they just 
passed by? 

The two ladies seemed much affected; and impul- 
sively, at the same time, they both put their hands 
into their pockets, and each took out a twelve-sous 
piece. 

The contest between them and the poor supplicant 
was no more, — it was continued betwixt themselves 
which of the two should give the twelve-sous piece in 
charity; — and, to end the dispute, they both gave it 
together, and the man went away. 
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THE RIDDLE EXPLAINED. 

PARIS. 

1 STEPPET) liastily after him: it was the very man 
whose success in asking charity of the women before 
the door of the hotel had so puzzled me; and I found 
at once his secret, or at least the basis of it; — 'twas 
flattery. 

Delicious essence! how refreshing art thou to Na- 
ture! how strongly are all its powers and all its weak- 
nesses on thy side! how sweetly dost thou mix with 
the blood, and Ijclp it through the most difficult and 
tortuous passages of the heart! 

Idle poor man, as he was not straitened for time, 
had given it here in a larger dose: ’tis certain he had 
a way of bringing it into less form, for the many 
sudden cases he harl to do with in the streets; but how 
he contrived to correct, sweeten, concentre, and qualify 
it, — 1 vex not iny spirit with the inquiry; — it is 
enough, the beggar gained two twelve-sous pieces, — 
and they can best tell the rest who have gained much 
greater matters bv it. 


PAMS. 

Wk get forwards in the world not so much by doing 
services as receiving them: you take a withering twig, 
and put it in the ground; and then you water it, be- 
cause you have planted it. 

Mons. Ic Comte de B *’*'**, merely because he had 
done me one kindness in the affair of the passport, 
would go on and do me another, the fews days ho was 
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at Paris in making me known to a few people of rank ; 
— and they were to present me to others, and 
so on. 

I had got master of my secret just in time to turn 
these honours to some little account; otherwise, as is 
commonly the case, I should have dined or supped s 
single time or two round; and then, by 
French looks and attitudes into plain English, I should 
presently have seen that I had got hold of the couv^rf'^- 
of some more entertaining guest; and, in course, should 
have resigned all my places, one after another, merely 
upon the principle that I could not keep them. — As 
it was, things did not go much amiss. 

I had the honour of being introduced to the old 
Marquis de In days of yore he had signalized 

himself by some small feats of chivalry in the Cow 
d* Amour ^ and had dressed himself out to the idea of 
tilts and tournaments ever since. — The Marquis de 
B**** wished to have it thought the affair was some- 
where else than in his brain. ‘‘He could like to take 
a trip to England;” and asked much of the English 

ladies Stay where you are, I beseech you, Mons. 

le Marquis, said I. — Lrs Messieurs Analois can scarce 
get a kind look from them as it is. — The Marquis 
invited me to supper, 

Mons. P*®J'**j the farmer-general, was just as in- 
quisitive about our taxes. - Timy were very consider- 
able, he heard If we knew but how to collect 

them, said I, making him a low bow. 

I could never have been invited to Mons. p**^*’s 
concerts upon any other terms. 

I had been misrepresented to Madame de Q*** as 

Pliitf. nwpkin, Icniff. fork, and 'ipoon. 
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an fffiprit -- ^'Madanio. d<‘, Q'*^**** was an ef<p7'ft herself*. 
sJie burnt with impatience to see me, and hear me talk. 
I had not taken my seat, before I saw she did not care 
A sous wliether I had any wit or no — 1 was let in 
to be convinced she had. — I call Heaven to witness 1 
never once opened the door of iny lips. 

Madame de vowed, to every creature she 

met, “She had never had a more improving conversa- 
tion with a man in her life.” 

There are three epochas in the empire of a French 
woman; — She is coquette, — then Deist, — then 
iJevote; the empire during these is never lost; — she 
only changes her subjects; when thirty-hvc years and 
more have unpeopled her dominions of the slaves of 
lov(3, she re* peoples it with the slaves of infidelity, and 
then with the slaves of the church. 

Madame dc V*'**'*^' was vibrating betwixt the first 
of these epochas: the colour of the rose was fading 
fast away; — she ought to have been a Deist five 
years before' the time I bad the honour to pay my 
iirst visit. 

81ie placed me upon the same sofa with her, for 
tiie sake of disputing the point of religion more closely. 

In short, Madme de told me she, believed 

nothing. — I told jSladame de it might be her 

principle; but 1 was sure it could not be her interest 
to level tlie outworks, 'without which I could not con- 
ceive how such a citadel as her's could be defended; 
that there was not a more dangerous thing in the world 
than for a beauty to be a Deist; — tliat it was a deb| 
I owed my creed not to conceal it from her — that I 
had not been five minutes upon the sofa beside her be- 
fore I had begun to form designs; — and what is it 
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but the sentiments of religion, and the persuasion they 
had excited in her breast, which could have cliecked 
them as they rose up? 

....We are not adamant, said I, taking hold of 
her hand; and there is need of all restraints, till Age 
in her own time steals in and lays them on us. — But, 
my dear lady, said I, kissing her hand, 'tis too — 
too soon. — 

I declare I had the credit all over Paris of unper- 
verting Madame de — She affirmed to Moris. 

and the Abbd M*** that in one half hour 1 liad 
said more for revealed religion than all their Eiicyclo- 
poedia had said against it. — I was lifted directly in 
Madame de V***’s coterie; — and she put off the 
epocha of Deism for two years. 

I remember it was in this coterie^ in the middle oi 
a discourse, in which I was shewing the necessity of a 
fi.rst cani^c^ that the young Count de Faineant took me 
by the hand to the farthest corner of the room, to tell 
me my fioliiairc was pinned too strait about my 
neck .... It sliould be pfus hadinant^ said the Count, 
looking down upon his own; — but a word, Mons, 
Yorick, fo the ictse 

— And from the , Mons. 1(‘ Comte, replied T, 
making him a bow, -- is enough. 

The Count de Faineant embraced me with more 
ardour than ever I was embraced by mortal man. 

For tliree weeks together, I was of every man’s 
opinion I met. — I\uuU! ce Mou^>. Yorick a autant 
if esprii qae nous aufrrs . , , , fJ raisonne hien, said 

another (Test nn hon enfant.^ said a third. — And at 

this price 1 could have eaten and drunk and been 
merry all the days of my life at Paris; but ’twas a 
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disbonefit reckoning — 1 grew ashamed of it; it was 
the gain of a slave: — every sentiment of honour rC" 
volted against it; — the higher I got, the more was 1 
forced upon my beggarly system; — the better the 
coterie^ the more children of Art, — I languished 
for those of nature; and one night, after a most vile 
prostitution of myself to half a dozen different people, 
I grew sick, — went to bed; ordered La Fleur to get 
me hor8e‘< in the morning, to set out for Italy. 


MAllIA. 

MOUUINES. 

I NEVER felt wliai the distress of plenty was in 
any one shape till now, — to travel it through the 
Bourbonnois, the sweetest part of France, — in the 
hey-day of the vintage, when Nature is pouring lier 
abundance into every one’s lap, and every eye is 
lighted u]); — a journey through each step of which 
music beats time to Jjaboitr^ and all lier children are 
rejoicing as they carry in their clusters — to pass 
through tliis with my affections dying out, and kindling 
at every group before me — and every one of them 
was pregnant with adventures, — 

Just Heaven! — it would till up twenty volumes; 
— and alas! J have but a few small pages left of this 
to crowd it into, — and half of these must be taken 
up with the poor Maria ray friend Mr, Shandy met 
with near Moulines. 

The story he had told of that disordered maid 
affected me not a little in the reading; but when I had 
got witliin the neiglibourliood where she lived, it re 
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turned so strongly into my mind that I could not re- 
sist an impulse which prompted me to go half a league 
out of the road, to the village where her parents dwelt, 
to enquire after her. 

’Tis going, I own, like the Knight of the Woeful 
Countenance in quest of melancholy adventures; — I 
know not how it is, but I am never so perfectly con- 
scious of the existence of a soul within me, as when 1 
am entangled in them. 

The old mother came to the door; her looks told 
me the story before she opened her mouth. — She had 
lost her husband: he had died, she said, of anguish, 
for the loss of Maria's sense, about a month before. — 
She had feared, at first, she added, that it would have 
plundered licr poor girl of what little understanding 
was left; — but. on the contrary, it had brought lu;r 
more to liersell'; — still she could not rest. — Her 
poor daughter, she said, crying, was wandering some- 
where about the road. 

— Why does my pulse beat languid as J write 
this? and what made ha Fleur, whose heart seemed 
only to be tuned to joy, tn pass the hack of his hand 
twice across his eyes, as the woman stood and told it? 
I beckoned to the postillion to turn back into the 
road. 

When we had got wdthin iialf a league of Moulines, 
at a little opening in the road, leading to a thicket, 1 
discovered poor Maria sitting under a poplar. She 
was sitting with her elbow in her lap, and her bead 
leaning on one side within her band : — a small brook 
ran at the foot of the tree. 

I bid the postillion go on wdth the chaise to Mou* 
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liues; — and La Fleur to bespeak my supper; — and 
that I would walk after him. 

She M^as dressed in white, and much as my friend 
described her, except that her hair hung loose, which 
before was twisted with a silken net. — She had super- 
added likewise, to her jacket, a pale green riband, 
which fell across her shoulder to the waist; at the end 
of which hung her pipe. — Her goat had been as 
faithless as her lover; and she had got a little dog in 
lieu of him, which she kept tied by a string to her 
girdle. As I looked at her dog, she drew him towards 
her with the string. — “Thou shalt not leave me, 
Sylvio,” said she. I looked in Maria’s eyes, and saw 
she was thinking more of her father than of her lover, 
or her little goat; for, as she uttered them, the tears 
trickled down her cheeks. 

I sat down close by her; «‘ind Maria let me wipe 
them away as they fell, witli my handkerchief. — 1 
then steeped it in iny own, — and then in her’s, — 
and then in mine, — and then 1 wiped her’s again; 
— and as I did it, 1 felt such undescribable emotions 
within me as 1 am sure could not be accounted for from 
any combinations of matter and motion. 

I am positive I have a soul; nor can all the books 
with which materialists have pestered the world ever 
convince me to the contrary. 

MARIA. 

When Maria had come a little to herself, 1 asked 
her if she remembered a pale thin person of a man, 
who had sat down betwixt her and her goat about two 
years before? She said, she was unsettled much ai 
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that time, but remembered it upon two accounts: — 
that, ill as she was, she saw the person pitied her; 
and next, that her goat had stolen his handkerchief, 
and she had beat him for tlie theft; she had washed 
it, she said, in the brook, and kept it ever since in her 
pocket, to restore it to him, in case she slumld ever 
see him again; Avhich, slie add(^d, he had half promised 
her. As she told me this, she took the handkerchief 
out of her pocket, to let me see it; she had folded it 
up neatly in a couple of vine-leaves, tied round with a 
tendril. — On opening it, I saw an S. marked in one 
of the corners. 

— She had since that, she told me, strayed as far 
as Rome, and walked round St Peters once, — and 
returned: — that she found her way alone across the 
Appeiiines, — had travelled overall Lombardy without 
money, — and through the flinty roads of Savoy without 
shoes: how she had borne it, and how^siie had got sup- 
ported, she could not tell; — but Ood tempers the ivmd^ 
said Maria, to the shorn Inmh. 

Shorn indeed! and to the quick, said 1: — 

and wast thou in my omi land, where I have a cot- 
tage, 1 would take thee to it, and shelter thee; thou 
shouldst eat of my own bread, and drink of my own 
cup; — I would be kind to thy Sylvio; — in all thy 
weaknesses and w^anderings I would seek after thee, 
and bring tliee back; — when the sun went down I 
would say my prayers; and when I had done thou 
shouldst play thy evening-song upon thy pipe: nor 
would the incense of my sacrifice be worse accepted 
for entering Heaven along with that of a broken 
heart! 

Nature melted within me as I uttered this; and 
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Maria observing, as I took out my handkerchief, that 
It was steeped too much already to be of use, would 

aeods go wash it in the stream And where will 

you dry it, Maria? said I I’ll dry it iu my bosom, 

said she-, — ’twill do me ^ood. 

.... And is your heart still so warm, Maria? 
said I. 

I touclied upon the siring on which hung* all her 
sorrows-, — she looked with wistful disorder for some 
time in my face; and then, without saying any thing, 
took her pipe, and played her service to the Virgin. — 
I'he string 1 had touched ceased to vibi*ate; in a mo- 
ment or two Maria returned to herself, -- let her pipe 
fall, and rose up. 

.... And where are you going, Mi iria? said i 

Jibe said, to ]\Ioiiliues Let us go, said I, togetlier. 

Maria put lier arm within mine, and, lengthening 
the string to let the dog follow, — in that order we 
entered Mouliues. 


MAKIA. 

MOlILIA'Efii. 

Though I hate salutations and greetings in the 
market-place, yet, when we got into the middle of this, 
I stopped to take my last look and last farewell of 
Maria, 

Maria, though not tall, was nevertheless of the first 
order of fine forms: — affliction had touched her looks 
with something that was scarce earthly; — still she was 
feminine; and so much was there about her of all that 
the heart wishes, or the eye looks for, in woman, that. 
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could the traces be ever worn out ol' her brain, and 
those of Eliza out of mine, she should not oult/ eat of 
mif bread and drink of my oum cnp, but Maria should 
lie in my bosom, and be unto me ah a daughter 

Adieu, poor luckless maiden! -- liiii>ibc the oil and 
wine which the compassion of a stranger, as he jour- 
ney eth on his way, now pours into thy wounds: — the 
Being who has twice bruised the<* can only bind them 
up for ever. 


THE BOURBONNOTS. 

There was nothing from wliicli I had painted out 
for myself so joyous a riot of the affections as in this 
journey in the vintage, through this ])art of France; 
hut pressing through this gate* of sorrow to it, iny suf 
ferings have totally unfitted me In evi‘ry scene ol 
festivity I saw Maria in the back ground of the piece, 
sitting pensive under her poplar: and 1 had got almost 
to Lyons before 1 was able to cast a shade across her. 

Dear Sensibility! source inexliausted of all that's 
precious in our joys, or cosily in our sorrows! — thou 
cliaiiiest thy martyr down upon his bed of ^traw — and 
'tis thou who liftest him up to Heaven! — Eternal foun- 
tain of our feeling! --’tis here! trace thee, — and ihis is 
thy '‘'‘divinity which titii\s within vie;*' — not that, in sonu* 
sad and sickening moments, '’^my noul bftrutkf^ back upon 
Inrscff^ and startles at drst ruction P* — mere j)omp of 
words! — but that 1 feel some generous joys and generous 
cares beyond myself; all comes from tbee, great, — 
great Semorium of the w^orld! which vibrates, if a hair 
of our heads but fall upon the ground, in the remotest 
desert of thy creation 'Touched with ih(*e, Eugenins 
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drawB my curtain when I languish, hears my tale of 
symptoms, and blames the weather for the disorder of 
his nerves. Thou givest a portion of it sometimes to 
the rougliest peasant who traverses the bleakest moun- 
tains; — he finds the lacerated lamb of another’s flock. 
— This moment I behold him leaning with his head 
against his crook, with piteous inclination looking down 
upon it! — Oh! had I come one moment sooner! — it 
bleeds to death! — his gentle heart bleeds with it! 

Peace to th(H% generous swain! — 1 see thou walk- 
est off with anguish, — but thy joys shall balance it; 
— for hap])y is thy cottage, — and happy is the 
sharer of it ~ and happy are the lambs which sport 
about vou. 


THE SUPPER. 

A SHOE coming ioo.se from the fore-foot of the thill* 
horse, at the beginning of the ascent of Mount Taurira, 
the postillion dismounted, twisted the shoe off, and put 
it in his pocket. As the ascent was of live or six 
miles, and that horse our main dependence, I made a 
point of having the shoe fastened on again as well as 
we could; but the postillion had throNvn away the nails; 
and the hammer in the chaise-box being of no great 
use without them, 1 submitted to go on. 

Uo had not mounted half a mile higher, when, 
coming to a flinty piece of ro<ad, the poor Devil lost a 
second shoe, and from off his other fore-foot I then 
got out of the chaise in good earnest; and seeing a 
house about a quarter of a mile to the left hand, with 
a great deal to do, T prevailed u]>r>n the postillion to 
V/i.' I >/»*/?/»;/ Jauruejf, He. 10 
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turn up to it. Tbe look of the house, and of every 
thing about it, as we drew nearer, soon reconciled me 
to the disaster. — It was a little farm-house, surrounded 
with about twenty acres of vineyard, about as much 
corn*, and close to tlie house, on one side, was a po- 
tagt^rie of an acre and a half, full of every thing which 
could make plenty in a French peasant’s bouse; — 
and, on tbe otber side, w'as a little wood, wbich fur- 
iiisbed wherewithal to dress it. It was about eight in 
the evening when I got to the house, — so I left the 
postillion to manage his point as he could; and, hu* 
mine, I walked directly into the house. 

The family consisted of an old grey-headed man 
and his wife, with five or six sons and sons-in-law, and 
their several wives and a joyous genealogy out of 
them. 

They were all sitting down together to their lentil- 
soup; a large wheaten loaf was in the middle of the 
table; and a Hagou of wine at each end of it promised 
joy through the stages of the repast; — ’twas a feast 
of love. 

The old man rose up to tneet me, and, with a re- 
spectful cordiality, would have me sit down at the 
table; my heart was set down the moment I entered 
the room: so I sat down at once, like a son of the 
family; and, to invest myself in the character as speed- 
ily as I could, I inst intly borrowed tins old man’s 
knife, and, taking up the loaf, cut myself a liearty 
luncheon; and, as I did it, I saw a testimony in every 
eye, not only of an honest welcome, but of a welcome 
mixed with thanks tliat I had not seemed to doubt it. 

Was it this? or, tell me, Nature, what else it was 
that made this morsel so sweet, — and to what magic 
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I owe it that the draught 1 took of their flagon was so 
delicious with it that they remain upon my palate to 
tills hour? 

If the supper was to my taste, — the grace which 
followed it was much more so. 


rHE GKACK. 

When supper was over, the old man gave a knock 
upon the table with the haft of his knife, to bid them 
prepare for the dance: the moment the signal was 
given, the women and girls ran altogether into a back 
apartment to tie up tlieir hair, — and the young men 
to the door to wash their faces, and change their sabots ; 
and, in three minutes, every soul was ready upon a 
little esplanade before the house to begin. — The old 
man and his wife came out last, and, placing me be- 
twixt them, sat down upon a sofa of turf by the door. 

The old man had, some fifty years ago, been no 
mean performer upon the — and, at the age he 

was then of, touched it well enough for the purpose. 
Eis wife sang now and then a little to the tune, — 
then intermitted, — and joined her old man again as 
their children and grandchildren danced before them. 

It was not till the middle of the second dance 
when, from some pauses in the movement wherein they 
all seemed to look up, I fancied I could distinguish 
an elevation of spirit different from that which is the 
cause or the effect of simple jollity. In a word, I 
thought I beheld Religion mixing in the dance; — but, 
as I had never seen her so engaged, I should have 
looked upon it now as one of the illusions of an ima 

10 * 
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gination which is eternally misleading me, had not the 
old man, as soon as the dance ended, said that this 
was their constant way; and that all his life long he 
had made it a rule, after supper was over, to call out 
his family to dance and rejoice; believing, he said, 
that a cheerful atid contented mind was the best sort 
of thanks to Heaven that an illiterate peasant e.ould 
pay — 

Or a learned prelate either, said 1. 


THE CASE OF DELICACY. 

When you have gained the top of Mount Taurira, 
you run presently down to Lyons; — adieu, then, t(» 
all rapid movements! — ’tis a journey of caution; and 
it fares better with sentiments not to be in a hurry 
with them; so 1 contracted with «*i voitnrin to take his 
time with a couple of mules, and convey me in my 
own chaise safe to Turin, through Savoy. 

Poor, ])atieiit, quiet, honest people; Ibiir not; your 
poverty, the treasuiy of your simple virtues, will not 
be envied you by the world, nor will your valleys be 
invaded by it — Nature! in IIk* midst of thy dis- 
orders, thou art still friendly to the scantiness thou 
hast created; wdtli all thy great works about thee, 
little hast thou left to give, either to the scythe or to 
the sickle — but to that little thou graiitest safely and 
protection: and sweet are the dwellings which stand so 
sheltered ! 

Let the way-worn traveller vent his complaints 
upon the sudden turns and dangers of your roads, 
your rocks, your precipices; the difficulties of getting 
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up, the homus of getting down, mountains imprac' 
ticable, — and cataracts, wliicli roll down great stones 
from their summits, and block up his road. The pea- 
sants had been all day at work in removing a frag- 
ment of this kind between St Michael and Madame; 
and, by the time my voitima got to the place, it wanted 
full two hours of completing, before a passage could 
any how be gained. There was nothing but to waif 
with patience: -- 'twas a wet and tempestuous night; 
so that, by tlie delay and that together, the voiturin 
found himself obliged to [»ut up live miles short of 
his stage, at a little decent kind of an inn by the 
road-side. 

I fortliwith took possession of my bed-chamber, got 
a good fire, ordered supper, and was thanking heaven 
it was no worse — when a voiturin arrived with a lady 
in it, and her hcrvant-maid. 

As there was no other bed-chamber in the house, 
the hostess, without inueh nicety, led them into mine, 
telling them, as she ushered them in, that there was 
nobody in it but an English gentleman; — that there 
were two good beds in it, and a closet within the room 
which held another. The accent in which she spoke 
of this third bed did not say much for it; however, she 
said there were three beds, and })ut three, people, — 
and slie durst say the gentleman would do any thing 
to accommodate matters. — I left the lady not a mo- 
ment to make a conjecture about it, so instantly made 
a declaration that 1 would do any thing in my 
power. 

As this did not amount to an absolute surrender of 
my bcd-cliamber, I still felt myself so much the pro- 
prietor as to have a right to do the honours of it; — 
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SO I desired Ihe lady to sit down, pressed her into the 
wannest seat, called I'or move wood, desired the hostess 
to enlarge the ])lan of the supper, and to favour us 
with the very best wine. 

Tlie lady had scarce warmed herself five minutes 
at the fire before she began to turn her bead back, 
and to give a look at the beds: and the oftener she 
cast her eyes “jliat way, the more they returned per- 
plexed. — I felt for her — and for myself*, for in a 
few minutes, what by her looks, and the case itself, 1 
found myself as much embarrassed as it was possible 
the lady could be herself. 

That the beds we were to lie in were in one and 
the same room was enough, simply by itself, to have 
excited all this; — but the position of them (for they 
stood parallel, and so very close to each other as only 
to allow a space for a^small wdcker-chair betwixt them) 
rendered the affair still more oj)|>ressive to us; — they 
were fixed up, moreover, near the fire; and tJie projec- 
tion of the chimney on one side, and a large beam 
which crossed the room on the other, formed a kind of 
recess for them that was no way favourable to the 
nicety of our sensations: — if any tiling could have 
added to it, it ■v^'as that the two beds were both of 
them so very small as to cut us olf from every idea of 
the lady and the maid lying together, which, in either 
of them, could it have been feasible, my lying beside 
them, though a thing not to be wished, yet there was 
nothing in it so teiTible which the imagination might 
not have passed over without toment 

As for the little room within, it offered little or no 
consolation to us: Was a damp, cold closet, with a 
half dismantled window-shutter, and with a window 
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which had neitlier glass nor oil-paper in it to keep out 
the tempest of the night 1 did not attempt to stifle 
rnj cough when the lady gave a peep into it; so it 
reduced the case in course to tliis alternative, — that 
the lady should sacrifice her liealth to her feelings, and 
take up with the closet herself, and abandon the bed 
next mine to her maid, — or, that the girl should 
take the closet, &c. 

The lady was a Piedmontese of about thirty, with 
a glow of health in her cheeks. The maid was a 
Lyonoise of twenty, and as brisk and lively a French 
girl as ever moved. There were difticulties every way, 
— and the obstacle of the stone in the road, wdiich 
brought us into the distress, great as it appeared wdiilst 
the peasants w’ere removing it, was but a pebble to 
wliat lay in our \vay now — 1 have only to add that 
it did not lessen the wadght, which hung upon our 
spirits, that wx* were both too delicate to communicate 
what we felt to each other upon tlie occasion. 

We sat down to suj)pcr; and, had w'e not had more 
generous wine to it tlian a little inn in Savoy could 
have furnished, our tongues had been tied up till Ne- 
cessity herself had set tiiem at liberty: — but the 
lady having a few^ bottles of Burgundy in her voiture, 
sent down her fiUr df chambrf for a couple of them; 
so that, bv the lime sn])per was over, and w’e w'ere 
left alone, we f(dt ourselves inspired wdth a strength of 
mind suflicient to talk, at least, without reserve, upon 
our situation. We turned it every w%ay, and debated 
and considered it in all kinds of lights in the course of 
a twx hours’ negotiation; at the end of which the ar- 
ticles were settled finally betwixt us, and stipulated for 
ii) form and mannei of a treaty of peace, — and, 1 
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believe > with as much religion and good faith on both 
sides as in any treaty which has yet had the honour 
of being handed down to posterity. 

They were as follow: 

First. As the right of the bedchamber is in Mon- 
sieur, — and he thinking the bed next to the fire to 
be warmest, he insists upon the concession, on the 
lady’s side, of taking up with it 

Granted on the part of Madame; with a proviso, 
That, as the curtains of that bed are of a flimsy trans- 
parent cotton, and appear likewise too scanty to draw 
close, that the /?//»’ de vhanihre shall fasten up the open- 
ing, either by corking pins or needle and thread, in 
such a manner as shall be deemed a sufficient barrier 
on the side of Monsieur. 

Second. It is required, on the jjart of Madame, 
that Monsieur shall lie the whole night througli in his 
robe de chambrc. 

Rejected: in as much as Monsieur is not worth a 
robe de chainhre; he having nothing in his portmanteau 
but six shirts and a black silk pair of breeches. 

The mentioning the silk pair of breeches made an 
entire change of the article, — for the breeches were 
accepted as an equivalent for the rnhr de chainhre; jind 
so it was stipulated and agreed upon that 1 should lie 
in my black silk breeches all night. 

Third. It was insisted upon, and stipulated for, 
by the lady, that after Monsieur was got to bed, and 
the candle and fire extinguished, Monsieur should not 
speak one single word the whole night. 

Granted, provided Monsieur’s saying his prayers 
might not be deemed an infraction of the treaty. 
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There was but one point forgf)t in this treaty, and 
that was the manner in which the Lady and myself 
should be obliged to undress and get to bed; there 
was one way of doing it, and that I leave to the reader 
to devise; protesting, as 1 do, that if it is not the most 
dedicate in nature, ’tis the fault of his own imagina-* 
tion, — against which this is not my first complaint. 

Now when we were got to bed, whether it was the 
novelty of the situation, or what it was, I know not; 
but so it was, I could not shut rny eyes; 1 tried this 
side and that, and turned and turned again, till a full 
hour after midnight, when Nature and Patience both 
wearing out, — 0 my God! said T. 

Toil have broken the treaty, Monsieur, said 

the lady, who had no more sleep than myself. I begged 
a thousand pardons; but insisted it was no more than 
an ejaculation She maintained ’twas an entire in- 
fraction of the treaty 1 maintained it was provided 

for ill the clause of the third article. 

Tlje lady would by no means give up the point, 
tliougli she weakened her barrier by it; for, in the 
warmth of the dispute,^ 1 could hear two or three cork- 
ing pins fall out of the curtain to the ground. 

Upon my word and honour, Madame, said I, 

stretcliing my arm out of bed by way of assevera-. 
tion, — 

(I w'as going to have added that I would not have 
iresjaissed against the remotest idea of decorum for the 
world) — 

— But the pile de rhamlm\ hearing there were 
words between us, and fearing that hostilities would 
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ensue in course, had crept silently out of her closet, 
and, it being totally dark, had stolen so close to oui 
beds that she had got herself into the narrow passage 
which separated them, and had advanced so ffir up as 
to be in a line between her niistr(‘,ss and me; — 

So that, when I stretched out my hand, I caught 
hold of the jfiUe de cfiambre's 


END OF THE SENTIMENTAL .TOURNEY. 
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TO 

DAV^D GARRICK ESQ. 


'When 1 was asked to whoni 1 should dedicate this 
volume, 1 carelessly answered, To no one. — Why 
uot? (replied the person who put the question to me.) 
Because most Dedications look like begging a protec- 
tion to the hook. Perhaps a worse interpretation may 
6e given to it No, no! already so much obliged, I 
cannot, will not, put another tax upon the generosity 
of any friend of Mr. Sterne's, or mine. I went home 
to my lodgings, and gratitude warmed my heart to such 
a pitch that I vow(‘d they should be dedicated to the 
man my father so much admired — who, with an un- 
prejudiced eye, read, and approved, his works, and 
moreover, loved tiie man. — ’'I'is to Mr. Garrick, then, 
that I dedicate these Genuine Letters. 

Can I forget the sweet Epitaph**^ which proved 
Mr. Garrick's friendship and opinion of him? ’Twas 
a tribute to friendship — and as a tribute of my gra- 
titude I dedicate the.se volumes to a man of under- 

* Shall Prido a heap of scuIpturM marble raiso, 

Borne wortble.4.s , unmourn'd, titled fool to praise; 

And shall we not by one poor grave-atoue learn 
W^hore Oonius, Wit. .and Humour , sleep with Sterne? 

D. Q. 
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standing and feeling, ~ Receive this, as it is meant. — 
Mjiy you, dear iSir, approve of these Letters as much 
as Mr. Sterne admired you — but Mr. Garrick, with 
all his urbanity, can never carry the point half so far, 
for Mr. Sterne was an enthusiast, if it is possible to be 
one, in favour of Mr. Garrick. 

This may appear a very simple Dedication, but 
Mr. Garrick Avill judge by his own sensibility tliat I 
can feel more than 1 can express, and I believe he 
will give me credit for all my grateful acknowledgments. 

I am, with every sentiment of gratitude and esteem, 
Dear Sir, 

Your obliged humble Servant, 

Londau, Juuf, ill,.. Lv0IA StERNF BE MeDALEE. 


PREFACE. 


In publishing these Letters, ilie Editor does but 
comply wdth her mother's request, v. liicli was that, it 
any Letters were published under Mr. Stenn^s name^ 
those she had in her posses.sion (as well as tliose that 
her father’s friends would be kind enough to send herj 
should be likewise published. — She depends much on 
the candour of the Public for the favourable reception 
of them, — their being genuine,’^’ she thinks and hopes, 
will render them not unacceptable. — She has already 
experienced much benevolence and generosity from her 
late father’s friends — the remembrance of wdiich will 
ever warm her heart with gratitude! 

* Besides the Letters printed by Mrs. Medalle , those written by Mr* 
Sterne to Eliza, and a few others, are added to the present Edition. 
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I.* — TO MISS 1 

Yes! 1 will steal from the world, and not a bab- 
bling longue shall tell where I am — Echo shall not 
so much as wliisper ray hiding place: — suffer thy 
iinaginatiun to paint it as a little sun-gilt cottage, on 
the side of a romantic hill . — dost thou tliink 1 will 
leave love and friendship behind me? No! they shall 
1)6 my companions iu solitude, for they will sit down 
and rise up with me in the amiable form of my L — . 
We will be as merry and as innocent as our first 
parents in Paradise, before the arch tiend entered that 
u iid escr i bab 1 e see n e. 

Tlio kindest affections will have room to shoot and 
expand in our retirement, and produce such fruit as 
madness, and envy, and ambition, have always killed 
in the bud. — Let the human tempest and hurricane 
rage at a distance, the desolation is beyond the horizon 
of peace. — My L. has seen a polyanthus blow in 
December - some friendly wall has sheltered it from 
the biting wind. — No planetary influence shall reach 
us, but that which presides and cherishes the sweetest 
flowers, God preserve us! how delightful this prospect 

* This, anU the three subsequent letters, were written by Mr. Sterne 
to his wife, while she reshied in Staffordshire, before their marriatire. 
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in idea] We will build and we will plant in our own 
way — simplicity sliall not be tortured by art — we 
will learn of nature Low to live — sLe shall be our 
alcLymist to mingle all the good of life into one salu- 
brious draught. — The gloomy family of care and dis- 
trust shall be banished from our dwelling, guarded by 
thy kind and tutelar deity — we will sing our choral 
songs of gratitude, and rejoice to the end of our pil- 
grimage. 

Adieu, my L. Eeturn to one who languishes foi 
thy society. L. Stkhnk. 


II. _ J O THE SAME. 

You bid me tell you, my dear L. , how I bore your 
departure for S — , and whether the valley where 
D’Estella stands retains still its looks — or, if I think 
the roses or jessamines smell as sweet as when you left 
it. — Alas! every thing has now lost its relish and 
look! The hour you left ITEstella, 1 took to my bed — 
1 was worn out with fevers of all kinds, but most by 
that fever of the heart with which thou knowt\st well 
I have been wa.sting these two years — and shall con- 
tinue wasting till you quit S - . The good Miss S— , 
from the forebodings of the best of hearts, thinking 1 
was ill, insi.sted upon my going to her. What can be 
the cause, my dear L., that I never have been able to 
see the face of this mutual friend, but I feel myself 
rent to pieces? She made me stay an hour with her, 
and in that short space, I burst into tears a dozen dif- 
ferent times — and in such aficctionaie gusts of pas- 
sion that she was constrained to leave the room, and 
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sympathize in her dressing-room. I have been weeping 
for you both, said she, in a tone of the sweetest pity 
— for poor L.’s heart, I have long known it, her an- 
guish is as sharp as yours, her heart as tender — her 
constancy as great, — her virtues as heroic — Heaven 
brought you not together to be tormented. I could 
only answer her with a kind look, and a heavy sigh — 
and returned home to your lodgings (which 1 have 
hired till your return) to resign myself to misery. — 
Fanny had prepared me a supper — she is all attention to 
me — but 1 .sat over it with tears; a bittersauce, my L., 
but I could eat it witli no other — for the moment she 
began to spread ray little table, myheart fainted with- 
in me. One solitary plate, one knife, one fork, one 
glass; — J gave a thousand pensive penetrating looks 
at the chair thou hadst so often graced, in those quiet 
and sentimental repasts — then laid down my knife 
and fork, and took out my handkerchief, and clapped 
it across my face, and wept like a child. I do so this 
very moment, rny L. ; for, as I take up my pen, my 
poor pulse quickens, my pale face glows, and tears are 
trickling down iqxm the paper, as 1 trace the word 
L — . O thou ble.sst'd in thy.stdf, and in thy virtues — 
blessed to all that know thee — to mo most so, because 
more do J know of thee than all thy sex. This is the 
philtre, my L., by which thou hast charmed me, and 
by which thou wilt hold me thine, whilst virtue and 
faith hold this world together. This, my friend, is the 
plain and simjde magic, by which I told Miss — I 
have won a place in that heart of thine, on which I 
depend so satisfied that time or distance, or change of 
every thing which might alarm the hearts of little men, 
create no nneasy suspense in mine. Wast thou to stay 
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in S — ^hese seven years, thy friend, though he would 
grieve, scorns to doubt, or to be doubted - ’tis the 
only exception where security is not the parent of 
danger. I told you poor Fanny was all attention to 
me since your departure, conti-ives every day bringing 
in the name of L. She told me last night (upon giving 
me some hartshorn), she had observed my illness began 
the very day of your departure for S. ; that 1 had 
never held up niy head, had seldom, or scarce ever 
smiled, had lied from all society — that she verily be- 
lieved I was broken-hearted, for she had never entered 
the room, or passed by the door, but she heard me sigh 
heavily — that I neither ate, or slept, or took pleasure 
in anything as before; judge then, my L., can the 
valley look so well, or the roses and jessamines smell 
so sweet as heretofore? Ah me — but adieu: the 
vesper bell calls me from thee to ray God. 

L. Stkenr. 


111. — TO THE SAME. 

Before now, my L. has lodged an indictment 
against me in the high court of Friendship; I plead 
guilty to the charge, and entirely submit to the mercy 
of that amiable tribunal. Let this mitigate my punisli- 
rnent, if it wdll not expiate my transgression, do not 
say that I shall offend again in the same manner, 
though a too easy pardon sometimes occasions a repe- 
tition of the same fault A raiser says, Though I do no 
good with my money to-day, to-morrow sliall be marked 
with some deed of beneticcnce. The Libertine says, 
Let me enjoy this week in forbidden and luxurious 
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pleasures ) and the next I will dedicate to ^serious 
thought and reflection. The Gamester says, Let me 
have one more chance with the dice, and I will never 
touch them more. The Knave of every profession 
wishes to obtain but independency, and he will become 
an honest man. The female Coquette triumphs in 
tormenting her inamorato, for fear, after marriage, he 
should not pity her. 

The apparition of the fifth instant (for letters may 
almost be called so) proved more welcome, as I did 
not expect it. Oh my L., thou art kind, indeed, to 
make an apology for me, and thou never wilt assuredly 
repent of one act of kindness — for being thy debtor, 
I will pay thee with interest Why does my L. com- 
plain of the desertion of friends? Where does the 
human being live that will not join in this complaint? 
It is a common observation, and perhaps too true, that 
mamed people seldom extend their regards beyond 
their own fire-side. There is such a thing as parsimony 
in esteem, as well as money, yet, as one costs nothing, 
it might be bestowed with more liberality. We cannot 
gather grapes from thorns, so we must not expect kind 
attachments from persons who are wholly folded up in 
selfish schemes. I do not know whether I most de- 
spise or pity such characters — nature never made an 
unkind creature — ill-usage and bad habits have de- 
formed a fair and lovely creation. 

My L., thou art surrounded by all the melancholy 
gloom of winter, wert tbon alone, the retirement would 
be agreeable. Disappointed ambition might envy such 
a retreat, and disappointed love would seek it out. 
Crowded towns, and busy societies, may delight the 
unthinking and the gay, but solitude is the nurse 
Sentimental Journey, etc,. ti 
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of wisdom. M^thinks I see my contemplative girl now 
in the garden, watching the gradual approaches of 
spring. Dost not thou mark with delight the first 
vernal buds? the snow-drop, and primrose, these early 
and welcome visitors, spring baieath thy feet. Flora 
and Pomona already consider thee as their handmaid: 
and in a little time will load thee with their sweetest 
blessing. The feathered race are all thy own, and 
vith them, untaught harmony will soon begin to cheer 
thy morning and evening walks. Sweet as this may 
be, return — return, the birds of Yorkshire will tune 
their pipes, and sing as melodiously as those of Stafford- 
shire, 

Adieu, my beloved L., thine too much for my peace^ 

h StKRNE. 


IV. - TO THE SAME. 

I HAVE offended her whom 1 so tenderly love! what 
could tempt me to it! but if a beggar was to knock at 
thy gate, wouldst thou not open the door and be melted 
with compassion? I know thou wouldst, for Pity has 
erected a temple in tliy bosom. Sweetest, and best of 
all human passions — let thy web of tenderness cover 
the pensive form of affliction, and soften the darkest 
shades of misery! I have re-consideretl this apology, 
and, alas what will it accomplish? Arguments, how 
over finely spun, can never change the nature of things: 
very true, so a truce with them. 

1 have lost a very valuable friend by a sad ac- 
cident, and, what is worse, he has left a widow and 
five young children to lament this sudden stroke. If 
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real usefulness and integrity of heart could have secured 
him from this, his friends would not now be mourning 
his untimely fate*, These dark and seemingly cruel dis- 
pensations of Providence often make the best of human 
hearts complain. Who can paint the distress of an af- 
fectionate mother, made a widow in a moment, weep* 
ing in bitterness over a numerous, lielpless, and father- 
less offspring! God! these are thy chastisements, and 
require (hard task!) a pious acquiescence. 

Forgive me this digression, and allow me to drop 
a tear over a departed friend; and, what is more ex- 
cellent, an lioncst man. My L. ! thou wilt feel all that 
kindness can inspire in the deatli of — . The event 
was sudden, and thy gentle spirit would be more 
alarmed on that account. But, my L., thou bast less 
to lament, as old age was creeping on, and the period 
of doing good, and being useful, was nearly over. At 
sixty years of ago the tenement gets ftist out of repair, 
and the lodger with anxiety thinks of a discharge. In 
such a .situation, the poet might well say, 

I’lie soul uneasy/' See. 

My L. talks of leaving the country, may a kind 
angel guide thy steps hither! Solitude at length gr<nvs 
tiresome. 'I'hou sayest thou wilt quit the place with 
regret, I think so too. Does not something uneasy 
mingle with the very reflection of leaving it? It is 
like parting with an old friend, whose temper and com- 
pany one has long been ac(|uainted with. I think I 
see you looking twenty times a day at the house, al- 
most counting every brick and pane of glass, and tell- 
ing them at the same time, with a sigh, you are going 
to leave them. Oh, happy modification of matter^ 

ll» 
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they will remain insensible of thy loss. But bow wilt 
thou be able to part with thy garden? The recollec- 
tion of so many pleasing walks must have endeared it 
to you. The trees, the shrubs, the flowers, which thou 
rearedst with thy own hands, will they not droop and 
fade away sooner upon thy departure? Who will be 
thy successor to nurse them in thy absence? Thou 
wilt leave thy name upon the myrtle-tree. If trees, 
and shrubs, and flowers, could compose an elegy, 1 
should expect a very plaintive one upon this subject 
Adieu, adieu! Believe me, ever, evei thine, 

L SrERVK 


V. - TO MRS P 

York, lut*Mda\ , Nov. l‘>, 1/V) 

n£AK MADAM, 

Yotin kind inquiries after my health deserve 
best thanks. Wliat can give one more pleasure than 
the good wishes of those we value? I am soiry you 
give BO bad an account of your own health, but hope 
you will find benefit from ter-water; it has been of in- 
finite service to me. I suppose, my good lady, by 
what you say in youi letter, “that I am busy writing 
an extraordinary book,” that your intelligence comes from 
York, ~ the fountain-head of all chit-chat nows, — and, — 
no matter. Now for your desire of knowing the reason 
of my turning author? why truly I am tired of em- 
ploying my brains for other people’s advantage. — ’Tis 
a foolish sacrifice I have made for some years to an 
ungrateful person. I depend much upon the candour 
of the public, but I shall not pick out a jtu-y to try 
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the merit of my book amongst ***♦****, and till you read 
my Tristram, do not, like some people, condemn it 
Laugh 1 am sure you will at some passages. I have 
hired a small house in the Minster Yard for my wife 
and daughter, the latter is to begin dancing, &c. If 1 
cannot leave her a fortune, I will at least give her an 
education. As I shall publish my works very soon, I 
shall be in town by March, and shall have the pleasure 
of meeting with you. All your friends are well^ and 
ever hold you in the same estimation that your sincere 
friend does. 

Adieu, dear lady, believe me, with every wish for 
your happiness, your most faithful, &c. 

Laurence Sterne. 


VI. - TO DK. 


Jan. 30, nm. 


DEAR am, 

De mortuis nil nisi honnm is a maxim which you 
have so often of late urged in conversation, and in 
your letters (but in your last especially), with such 
seriousness, and severity against me, as the supposed 
transgressor of the rule, that you have made me at 
length as serious and severe as yourself: but that the 
humours you have stirred up might not work too po- 
tently within me, I have waited four days to cool my- 
self, before I would set pen to paper to answer you, 
‘‘de mortuis nil 7iisi honum,^'* I declare I have considered 
the wisdom and foundation of it over and over again, 
as dispassionately and charitably as a good Christian 
can, and, after all, I can find nothing in it, or make 
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more of it than a nonsensical lullaby of some nurse, put 
into Latin by some pedant, to bo chanted by some hy- 
])Ocrite to the end of the world, for tlic consolation of 
departing lechers. — ’Tis, I own, Latin; and 1 think 
that is all the weight it has — for, in plain I!Inglish, 
’tis a loose and futile position below a dispute — '‘'you 
are not to pprak any thinr/ of the dead but what is goodf^ 
Why so? Who says so? neither reason nor scripture. 
Inspired authors have done otherwise, and reason and 
common sense tell me that, if the characters of past 
ages and men are to be drawn at all, they are to be 
drawn like themselves; that is, with their excellences, 
and with their foibles; and it is as much a piece of 
justice to the w^orld, and to virtue too, to do the one, 
as the other. The lailing passion, et les egaremfms du 
vmtn\ are the very things which mark and distinguish 
a man’s character; in which I would as soon leave out 
a man’s head as his hobby-horse. HoAvever, if, like 
the poor devil of a painter, w^'e must conform to this 
pious canon, de mortaisy &c,, which I owm has a spice 
of piety in the sound of it, and be obliged to paint 
both our angels and our devils out of the same pot, 1 
then infer that our Sydenham s, and Sangrados, our Lii- 
cretias, and Messaliiias, our Somers, and our Boling- 
brokes — are alike entitled to statues, and all the 
histonans or satirists who have said otherwise since 
they departed this life, from Sallust to S — c, arc 
guilty of the crimes you charge me with, “cowardice 
and injustice.” 

But w^hy cow'ardice? “because ’tis not courage to 
attack a dead man who can’t defend himself.” But 
why do you doctors of the faculty attack such a one 
with your iiicigiou-knife? Oh! for the good of the 
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living. ’Tia my plea, but I have something more to 
say in my behalf, and it is this, I am not guilty of the 
charge, tho’ defensible. I have not cut up Doctor 
Kunastrokius at all. I have just scratch’d him, and 
that scarce skin deep. 1 do him first all honour — 
speak of Kunastrokius as a great man (be he who he 
will), and then most distantly hint at a droll foible in 
his character, and that not first reported (to the few 
who can even understand the hint) by me, but known 
before by every chamber-maid and footman within the 
bills of mortality — but Kunastrokius, you say, was a 
great man — his thfit very circumstance wdiich makes 
the pleasantry, for I could name at this instant a score 
of honest gentlemen who might have done the very 
thing which Kunastrokius •did, and seen no joke in it 
at all: as to the failing of Kunastrokius, which you 
say can only be imputed to his friends as a misfortune, 
I see nothing like a misfortune in it, to any friend or 
relation of Kunastrokius, that Kunastrokius upon oc- 
casion should sit with and *<’•***'*♦ — I have put 

these stars not to hurt your loorship^s deJienry. If Ku- 
nastrokius, after all, is too sacred a character to be 
even smiled at (which is all I have done), he has had 
better luck than his betters. In the same page (with- 
out imputation of cowardice) 1 have said as much of a 
man of twice his wisdom — and that is Solomon, of 
whom I have made the same remark, “That they were 
both great men, and like all mortal men had each their 
ruling passion.” 

The consolation you give me, “That my book, 
however, will be read enough to answer my design of 
raising a tax upon the public” ... is very unconsola* 
toiy; — to say nothing how very mortifying! by h — n! 
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an autlior is worse treated than a common at 

this rate ~ “ You will get a penny hy your and 

thai^s enough.^* Upon this chapter let me commenC 
That I proposed laying the world under oontributia|| 
when I set pen to paper is what I own, and I suppoia 
I may be allow’d to have that view in my head j||^ 
common with every other writer, to make my labopir 
of advantage to myself. 

Do you not do the same? but I beg 1 may aaa 
that, whatever views I had of that kind, 1 had other 
views — the first of which was the hopes of doing the 
world good, by ridiculing what I thought deserving of 
it, or of disservice to sound learning &c , how 1 have 
succeeded, my book must shew — and this I leave 
entiiely to the world — but^not to that little world of 
your acquaintance, whose opinion and sentiments you 
call the general opinion of the best judges without 
ception, who all affirm (you say) that iny book cannot 
be put into the hands of any voman of charm ter. (I 
hope you except widows, doctor - for they are not 
all so squeamish, but I am told they are all really of 
my party, in return for some good offices done their 
interests in the 274th page of my first volume.) But 
for the chaste- married, and chaste unmairied, part of 
ihb sex, they must not read my book I Heaven forbid 
the stock of chastity should be lessened by the Life 
and Opinions of Tristi’am Shandy — yes, his Opinions 
— it would certainly debauch ’em. God take them 
under his protection in this fiery trial, and send us 
plenty of Duennas to watch the workings of theii 
humours, till they have safely got through the whole 
work. If this will not be sufficient, may we hate 
plenty of Sangi-ados to pour in plenty of cold watei^i 
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till this terrible fermentation k over! As for the num- 
mum in locuJc^ which you mention to me a second time, 
J fear you think me very poor, or in debt — I thank 
i|jrod, though I don’t abound, that I have enough for a 
Mean shirt every day — and a mutton chop — and 
^y contentment with this, has thus far (and I hope 

f rer will) put mo above stooping an inch for it, even 
r — ’s estate Curse on it, I like it not to that de- 
gree, nor envy {you may he sure) any man who kneels 
in the dirt for it, so that, however I may fall short of 
the ends proposed in commencing author — I entei 
this protect, first, that my end was honest; and, se- 
condly, that I wrote not to be fed^ but to be famoui> 

1 am much obliged to Mr. Garrick for his very favour- 
able opinion; but why, dear Sir, had he done better in 
finding fault with it than in commending it? to humble 
me! An author is not so soon humbled as you imagine 
— no, but to make the book better by castrations, 
that is still sub jud tee ^ and I can assure you, upon this 
chapter, that the very passages and desciiptions yon 
propose that I should sacrifice in my second edition 
are what are best relished by men of wit, and some 
others whom I esteem as sound critics — so that, upon 
the whole, I am still kept up, if not above fear, at 
least above despair, and have seen enough to shew roe 
the folly of an attempt of castrating my book to the 
prudish humouis of paiticulars 1 believe the ^hort 
cut would be to publish this letter at the beginning of 
the third volume, as an apology for the first and se- 
cond. t was Sony to find a censure upon the insin- 
cerity of some of ray friends — I have no reason myself 
to reproach any one man, my friends have continued 
the same opinions of my books which they first gave 
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me on them, many indeed have thought better of ’em, 
by considering them more, few worse. • 

I am, Sir, Your humble servant, 

Laurence Sterne. 


VIl. - TO DAVID GAERICK, ESQ. 

[Mmti AfU'it, I7(i0]. 

'J’liursd.iy , IJ o'clock — Nigbi. 

Dear sjr, 

’Twas for all the world like a cut across iny linger 
with a sharp pen-knife. I saw the blood — gave 
it a suck — wrapt it up — and thought no more 
about it 

But there is more goes to the healing of a wound 
than this comes to: — a wound (unless it is a wound 
not worth talking of, — but, by the bye, mine is) 
must give you some pain after. Nature will take her 
own way with it — it must ferment ~ - it must digest. 

The story you told mo of 'JVistram’s pretended 
tutor, this morning — My letter by right should have 
set out with this sentence, and then the simile would 
not have kept you a moment in suspense*. 

This vile stoiy, I say — though I then saw both 
how and where it w'ounded — 1 felt little from it at 
first — or. to speak more honestly (though it ruins my 
simile), I felt a great deal of pain from it, but affected 
an air usual on such accidents, of less feeling than 
I had. 

I have now got borne to my lodgings, since the 
play (you astonished me in it), and have been un- 
wrapping this selfsame wound of mine, and shaking 
my head over it this half-hom*. 
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What the devil! — is there no one learned block- 
head throughont the many scliools of misapplied science 
in the Christian World to make a tutor of for my 
Tristi’amV — (\v quovis ligno non fit — Are we so run 
out of stock that tlierc is no one lumber-headed, muddle- 
headed, mortar-lu^aded, pudding headed chajt amongst 
oui* doctors? — Is there no one single wight of much 
reading and no learning, amongst the many children 
in iny mother^ s nursery, who bid high for this charge 
— but 1 must disable my judgment by choosing a 
Warburton? — Vengeance! have 1 so little concern 
for the honour of my hero! Am I a wretch so void oi’ 
sense, so bereft of feeling for the figure he is to make 
in story, that I should chusc a preceptor to rob him 
of all the immortality I intended him? 0! doai* Mr. 
Garrick. 

Malice is ingenious - unless where the excess of 
it outwits itself — I have two comforts in this stroke 
of it; the first is that this one is partly of this kind; 
and secondly that it is one of the number of those 
which so unfairly brought poor Yorick to his grave. 
The report might draw blood of the author of Tristram 
Shandy — but could not harm such a man as the 
author of the Divine Legation — God bless him! though 
(by the bye, and according to the natural course of 
descents) the blessing should come from him to me. 

Pray have you uo interest, lateral or collateral, to 
get me introduced to his Lordship? 

Why do you ask? 

My dear Sir, I have no claim to sucli an honour, 
but what arises from the honour and respect which, in 
the progress of my work, will be shewn the world 1 
owe to 80 great a man. 
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Whilst. I am talking of owing — I wish, my dear 
Sir, that any body would tell you how much I am in* 
debted to you. I am determined never to do it myself, 
or say more upon the subject than this, that I am yours, 

L. Sterne. 


Vin. - TO S C ESQ. 


May, 1760. 


DEAR SIR, 

I RETURN you ten tbou.sand thanks for the favour 
of your letter and tlie account you give me of my wife 
and girl. I saw Mr. Ch — y to-night at Ranolagh, who 
tells me you have inoculated my friend Bobby. 1 
heartily wish him well through, and hope in God all 
goes right. 

On Monday we set on with a grand* retinue of 
Lord Rockingham’s (in whoso suite 1 move) for Wind- 
sor — they have contracted for fourteen hundred pounds 
for the dinner, to some general undertaker, of which 
the K, has bargained to pay one third. Lord George 
Sackville was last Saturday at the opera, some say 
with great effrontery, — others, with great dejection. 

I have little news to add. There is a shilling 
pamphlet’*'* wrote against Tristram. I wish they would 
write a hundred such. 

Mrs. Sterne says her purse is light: will you, dear 
Sir, be so good as to pay her ten guineas, and I will 


* Prince FerdlniOKi, theMarquit* of Rockingham, and Earl TemplCr 
were Installed Knights of the Garter, on Tuesday, Hay 6th, 1760 ai 
Windsor, 

“ The Clock-maker's Outcry against the anthor of Tristram Shandy. 
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reckon with you, when I have the pleasure of meeting 
you. My best compliments to Mrs. C, and all friends. 
Believe me, dear Sir, your obliged and faithful 

Lau. Sterne. 


IX. — TO THE 8AME. 


May, 1760. 


DEAR SIR, 

I THIS moment received the favour of your kind 
letter — the letter in the Ladies’ Magazine,’*' about 
me, was wrote by the noted Dr. Hill, who wrote the 
Inspector, and undertakes that magazine — tlie people 
of York are very uncharitable to suppose any man so 
gross a beast as to pen such a character of himself. — 
In this great town, no soul ever suspected it, for a 
thousand reasons — could they suppose I should be 
such a fool as to fall foul upon Dr. Warburton, my 
best friend, by representing him so weak a man — or 
by telling such a lie of him — as his giving me a 
purse, to buy off his tutorship for Tristram ! or I should 
be fool enough to own 1 had taken his purse for that 
])urpose] 

You must know there is a quarrel between Dr. Hill 
and Dr. M — y, who was the physician meant at Mr. 
Charles Stanhope’s, and Dr, Hill has changed the place 
on purpose to give M — y a lick. — Now that con- 
versation (though perhaps true,) yet happened at 
another place,** and another physician; which I have 


* Tho Royai Female MagaElne , for April , 1760. 

** As the truth of this anecdote is not denied, it may gratify^ curiosity 
to communicate it in Dr. Hlirs ovim words. ** At the last dinner that the 
late lost amiable Charles Stanhope gave to genius, Vorlck was presents 
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contradicted in this city, for the honour of my friend 
M — y; all which shews the absurdity of York credulity 
and nonsense. Besides, the account is full of falsehoods 
— first, with regard to the place of my birth, which 
was at Clonmel, in Ireland; the story of a hundred 
pounds to Mrs. W — ,*) not true, or of a pnision pro- 
mised; the merit of which I disclaimed, and indeed 
there are so many other things so untrue, and unlikely 
to come from me, that the worst enemy I liave here 


Tbe good old man was vexed to aeo a p(5dnnUc modicin.3-raoiiger take the 
lead, and prevent that pleasantry which good wit and good wine might 
have occasioned, by a discourse in the unintelligible language of hl» pro- 
fession, concerning the difference between tho pbrenitis and the para- 
pbrenilis and the concomitant categories of tho mediastium and pleura. 

“Good-humoured Yorick sa>v (ho sens© of the master of the feast, 
and fell into tHe cant and jargon of physic, as if he had been ono of 
Radcliffo’s travellers. ‘The vulgar practice,* says ho, ‘savours much of 
mechanical principles; tho venerable ancients were all empirics , and the 
profession will never regain Its ancient credit, till practice falls into the 
old track again. T am myself an instancu; I caught cold by leaning on a 
damp cushion, and after sneezing and sniveling a fortnight, it fell upon my 
breast; they blooded mo, blistered me, and gave me robs and bobs, and 
lobocks and ecleginata; but 1 grew worse; for I was treated according to 
the exact rules of tho College. In short, from an indamniation it came to 
an ADiifisrON, and all was over with me. They advised me to Bristol, that 
I might not do them the scandal of dying, under their hands: and the 
Bristol people for the same reason consigned me over to Lisbon. But what 
do I? why 1 considered an adhesion Is, in plain Knglish, only a sticking 
of two things together, and that force enough would pull them asunrlcr. 
r bought a good ash polo, and began ic.aping over all the walls and ditches 
in the country. From tho height of the polo 1 used to come souse down 
upon my feet like an ass, w'hcn he tramples upon a bull dog, but it did not 
do. At last — ■ when I had raised myself, perpendicularly over a wall , 1 
used to fall exactly across the ridge of it upon the side opposite to the ad- 
hesion. This tore it off at once, and I am as you see. Come, fill a glass 
to the memory of the empiric medicine.* If he ha<i been asked elsewhere 
about this disorder (for he really had a consumptive disorder,) be would 
have answered , that he was cured by IIuxham*B decoction of the bark and 
elixir of vitriol,” 

* The Widow of >fr. Sterne’s prodocessor in the living of Coxwmild. 
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never had a suspicion — and, to end all, Di.Hill owns 
the paper. 

I shall be down before May is out. I preach be- 
fore the judges on Sunday — my Sermons come out 
on Thursday after, and I jmrposo the Monday, at 
furthest, after that, to set out for York. I have bought 
a pair of horses for that purpose. My best respects to 
your Ijady. 

I am. Dear Sir, 

Your most obliged and Faithful 

L. Steunb. 

P. S. — I beg pardon for this hasty scrawl, having 
just come from a concert where the D. of York per- 
formed. I have received great notice from him, and 
last week bad the honour of supping with him. 


X. - TO. DR. WARBURTON, BISHOP OF 
GI.UUCESTER. 


My Loun, 


^ i»j k , June 9, 17b0. 


Not knowing where to send two sets of niy Sermons, 
I could think of no b(*ttcr expedient than to order them 
into Mr. Berenge’s hands, who has promised me that 
lie will wait upon your Lordship with them, the fir^t 
moment he heais yon arc in town. The truest and 
humblest thanks I return to your Lordship, for the 
generosity of your protection, and advice to mo; by 
making a good nsn of the one, I will hope to deserve 
the other: 1 wish your Lordship all the health and happi- 
ness in this world, for [ am 


Your Lordship’s most obliged and 


Most grateful Servant, Stbiink. 
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P S. I am just sitting down to go on with Tristram, 
&c. — the scribblers use me ill, but they have used 
my betters much worse, for which may God forgive 
them. 


XI - TO THE REV. MU STERNE. 

Prior-Park , June 16 , 1760 

REVEREND SIR, 

I HAVE your favour of the 9 th instant, and am glad 
to understand you are got safe liome, and employed 
again in your proper studies and amusements. You 
have it in your power to make that, which is an 
amusement to yourself and others, useful to both: at 
least you should, above all things, beware of its be- 
coming hurtful to either, by any violations of decency 
and good manners: but I have already taken such 
repeated liberties of advising you on that head, 
that to say more would be needless, or perhaps un- 
acceptable. 

Whoever is, in any way, well received by the 
public, is sure to be annoyed by that pest of tlie public, 
profligate scribblers. This is the common lot of success- 
fill adventurers; but such have often a worse evil to 
struggle with, I mean the over officiousness of their 
indiscreet friends. Tiiere are two Odes,* as they are 
called, printed by Dodsley. Whoever was the author, 
he appears to be a monster of impiety and lewdness — 
yet, such is the malignity of the scribblers, some have 
given them to your friend Hall; and others, which 

* Intitled, ‘*Two Lyrio Epistleii one to my Coasin Shaady , on bis 
coming to Town; and tbo other to tho Grown Gentlewomen, the Mls^e* 

4to. 
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IB Still more impossible, to yourself; tbough tbo first 
Ode has the insolence to place you both in a mean and 
a ridiculous light. But this might arise from a tale 
equally groundless and malignant, that you had shewn 
them to your acquaintances in MS. before they were 
given to the public. Nor was their being printed by 
Dodfiley the likeliest means of discrediting tfic calumny. 

About this time, another, under the mask of friend- 
ship, pretended to draw your character, which was 
since published in a Female Magazhu (for dulness, who 
often has as great a liaud as the devil, in deforming 
God's works of the creation, has made ihem^ it seems, 
male and fenhale^) and thence it was transferred i»"o a 
Chronicle,^ Pray have you read it — or do you know 
its author? 

But of all these things, 1 dare say Mr. Garrick, 
whose prudence is equal to his honesty or his talents, 
lias remonstrated to you with the freedom of a friend. 
He knows the inconstancy of what is called the Public, 
towards ail, even the best intentioned, of those who 
contribute to its pleasure or amusement He (as every 
man of honour and discretion would) has availed him- 
self of the public favour, to regulate the taste, and, iu 
his proper station, to reform the manners, of the 
(ashionablo world; while, by a well-judged osconomy, 
he has provided against the temptations of a mean 
and servile dependency on the follies and vices of the 
Ji:rcat. 

In a word, bo assured there is no one more sincerely 
wishes your welfare and happiness, than, 

lleverend Sir, 

w. a 

* Tho liond<’n Chronicle, May 6, 1780. 
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XII. - TO MY WITTY WIDOW, MRS. F . 


Cox would, Augusts, 1760. 


MADAM, 

When a man’s brains are as dry as a squeez’d 
orange, — and he feels lie has no more conceit in him 
than a mallet, ’tis in vain to think of sitting down, and 
writing a letter to a lady of your wit, unless in the 
honest John-Trot-Stylc of of thelbth histant came 

safe to hajfd, which, by the bye, looks like a letter 
of business; and you know very well, from the first 
letter I had the honour to write to you, I am a man 
of no business at all. This vile plight I found my 
genius in was the reason I have told Mr. — , I would 
not write to you till the next post, hoping by that time 
to get some small recruit, at least of vivacity, if not 
wit, to set out with; but upon second thoughts , thinking 
a bad letter in season to be better than a good one out 
of it, this scrawl is the consequence, which if you will 
burn the moment you get it, I promise to send you a 
fine set essay in the style of your female epistolizers, 
cut and trim’d at all points. God defend me from such, 
who never yet knew what it was to say or write one 
premeditated word in my whole life, for this reason I 
send you this with pleasure, because wrote with the 
careless irregularity of an easy heart. Who told you 
Garrick wrote the medley for Beard? ’Twas wrote in 
his house, however, and before I left town. — 1 deny it, — 
I was not lost two days before I left town. I was lost 
all the time I was there, and never found till I got to 
this Shandy-castle of mine. Next winter I intend to 
sojourn amongst you with more decorum, and will 
neither be lost nor found any w^here. 
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Now 1 wish to God 1 was at your elbow. I have 
just finished one volume of Shandy, and I want to read 
it to some one who I know can taste and relish humour; — 
this by the way is a little impudent in me, for I take 
the thing for granted, which their high mightinesses 
the world have yet to determine; but I mean no such 
thing, I could wish only to have your opinion: shall I, 
in tiuth, give you mine; I dare not, but I will; pro* 
vided you keep it to yourself — know then, that I 
think there is more laughable humour, with an equal 
degree of Cervantic satire, if not more than in the last, 
but wo are bad judges of the merit of our children. 

I return you a thousand thanks for your friendly 
congratulations upon my habitation and I will take 
care, you shall never wish me but w^ell, for I am, 
Madam , 

With great esteem and truth, 

Your most obliged, 

L. Stern K. 

P. S. I have wrote this so vilely and so precipitate- 
ly, I fear you must carry it to a decyplierer. I beg 
you’ll do me the honour to w’rite, otlierwise you draw 
in, instead of ^Ir. — drawing yon into a scrape, for 
1 should sorrow to have a taste of so agreeable a cor- 
respondent — and no more. Adieu. 


XIIL -- TO S - C , ESQ. 

London , Clidstm&s Day , 1760. 

xMY DEAR FRIEND, 

I HAVE been in such a continual burry since the 
moment I arrived here — what with my books, and 

1 ‘2 
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what with visitors and visitings, that it was not in my 
power sooner to sit down and acknowledge the favour 
of your obliging letter: and to thank you for the most 
friendly motives which led you to write it: I am not 
much in pain upon what gives my kind friends at 
Stillington so much on the chapter of Noses — because, 
as the principal satire throughout that part is levelled 
at those learned blockheads who, in all ages, have 
wasted their time and much learning upon points as 
foolish — it shifts off the idea of what you fear to 
another point, and *tis thought here very good, ’twill 
pass muster, I mean not with all; no, no I I shall be 
attacked and pelted, either from cellars or gan*ets, 
write what I will — and besides, must expect to have 
a party against me of many hundreds, who either do 
not, or will not, laugh. ’Tis enough if I divide the 
world; — at least, I will rest contented with it. I wish 
you was here to see what changes of looks and political 
reasoning have taken place in every company and coffee- 
house since last year; we shall be soon Prussians, and 
Anti-Prussians, B— s and Anti-B - s, and those distinc- 
tions will just do as well as Whig and Tory; and for 
aught I know, serve the same ends. The king seems 
resolved to bring all things back to their onginal prin- 
ciples, and to stop the toixent of corruption and lazi- 
ness. He rises every morning at six to do business, 
rides out at eight to a minute, retunis at nine to give 
himself up to his people. By persisting, ’tis thought he 
will oblige his ministers and dependants to dispatch 
affairs with him many hours sooner than of late, and 
’tis much to be questioned whether they will not be 
enabled to wait upon him sooner by being freed from 
long levees of their own, and applications; which will, 
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in all likelihood, be transferred from them directly tc 
himself, the present system being to remove that 
phalanx of great people, which stood betwixt the throne 
and the subjects, and suffer them to have immediate 
access without the intervention of a cabal — (this is 
the language of others): however, the king gives every 
thing himself, knows every thing, and weighs every 
thing maturely, and then is inflexible — this puts old 
stageis off their game — how it will end we are all in 
the dark. 

’Tis feared the wai is quite over in Germany; 
never was known such havoc amongst troops — I was 
told yesterday, by a colonel from Germany, that, out 
of two battallions of nine hundred men, to which he 
belonged, but seventy-one are left! Prince Ferdinand 
has sent word, ’tis said, that ho must have forty thou- 
sand men directly to take the field — and with provi- 
sions for them too, for he can but subsist them for a 
fortnight. I hope this will find you all got to York. 
I beg my compliments to the amiable Mrs Croft, &c. 

Though I purposed going first to Golden -Square, 
>et fate has thus long disposed of me — so I have 
never been able to set a foot towards that quaitcr. 

1 am, dear Sir, 

Your’s affectionately, 

L. Stbrni-. 


XIV - TO THE SAME. 


{AbOHtJanuwy, 1701 .) 


MY DEAR SIR, 

I HAVE just time to acknowledge the favour of 
yours, but not to get the two prints you mention — • 
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which shall be sent you by next post — I have bought 
them, and lent them to Miss Gilbert, but will assuredly 
send for them and enclose them to you; — I will take 
care to get your pictures well copied, and at a moderate 
price. And if I can be of further use, I beseech you 
to employ rne; and from time to time will send you an 
account of whatever may be worth transmitting. The 
stream now sets in strong against the German w^ar. 

Loud complaints of making a trade of the 

war, &c. &c.; much expected from Ld. Granby's evi- 
dence to these matters, who i.s expected every hour: 
the King wins every day upon the people, shews him- 
self much at the play (but at no opera), rides out with 
his brothers every morning, half-an-hour after seven, 
till nine — returns with them, spends an hour wuth 
them at breakfast and chat — and then sits down to 
business. I never dined at home once since I arrived 

— am fourteen dinners deep engaged just now, and 
fear matters will be worse with me in that point than 
better, — As to the main point.s in view', at which you 
hint — all I can say is that I see my way, and un- 
less Old Nick throw's the dice — shall in due time 
come off wdnuer. — Tristram will be out the tw entieth 

— There is a great rout about him before be enters 
the stage — w'bether this will bo of use or no, I can’t 
say — some wits of the first magnitude here, both as 
to wit and station, engage me success — time will 
shew^ — 


Adieu. 
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XV. TO THE SAME. 

[March, 1761.] 

DEAR SIR, 

Since I had the favour of your obliging letter 
uothing has happened, or been said one day, which 
has not been contradicted the next; so, having little 
certain to write, 1 have foreborne writing at all, in 
hopes every day of something worth filling up a letter. 
We had the greatest expectations yesterday that ever 
were raised of a pitched battle in the House of Com- 
mons, wherein Mr. Pitt was to have entered and thrown 
down the gauntlet, in defence of the German war. 
There never was so full a house — the gallery full to 
the top — I was there all the day — when lo! a po- 
litical fit of the gout seized the great combatant — he 
entered not the lists — Beckford got up, and begged 
the house, as he saw not his right honorable friend 
there, to put oft' the debate — it could not be done, 
so Beckford rose up, and made a most long, passionate, 
incoherent speech, in defence of the Germanic war — 
but ^'ery severe upon the unfrugal manner it was car- 
ried on — in which he addressed himself principally 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and laid him on 
terribly. It seJjins the chancery of Hanover had laid 
out 350,000 pounds on account, and brought in out 
treasury debtor — and the grand debate was for an 
honest examination of the particulars of this extra- 
vagant account, and for vouchers to authenticate it. 
Legge answered Beckford very rationally and coolly. 
Lord N. spoke long — Bit F. Dashwood maintained 
the German war was most pernicious — Mr. C - , of 
Surry, spoke well against the account, with some 
others. L. Barrington at last got up, and spoke half- 
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an-hoiir with great plainness and temper — explained 
a great many hidden springs relating to these accounts, 
in favour of the late King, and told two or three com 
versations which had passed between the King and 
himself, relative to these expenses — which cast great 
honour upon the King’s character. This was A^ith re* 
gard to the money the King had secretly furnished out 
of his pocket to lessen the account of the Hanover 
score brouglit us to discharge. 

Beckford and Barrington abused all who sought for 
peace, and joined in the cry for it; and Beckford added 
that the reasons of wishing a peace now were the same 
as the peace of Utrecht, that the people behind the 
curtain could not both maintain the war and their 
places too, so ware for making another sacrifice of the 
nation to their own interests. After all, the cry for a 
peace is so general that it will certainly end in one. 
Now for myself. 

One half of the town abuse my book as bitterly as 
the other half cry it up to the skies, the best is, they 
abuse and buy it, and at such a rate that we are going 
on with a second edition as fast as possible 

I am going down for a day or hvo with Mr Spen- 
cer to Wimbleton; on Wednesday tli^re is to be a 
grand assembly at Lady N — . I have enquired every 
where about Stephen’s affair, and can hear nothing. 
My friend, Mr. Charles Townshend, will be now Secre- 
tary-at-war*** — he bid mo wish him joy of it, though 
not in possession — I will ask him - ^ and depend, 
my most worthy friend, that you shall not be ignorant 
of what I learn from him. Believe me ever, ever, 

Yours, L. S. 

^ He was appointed fleci clary -at-war the 24tli of March, 1701. 
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XVI. ~ TO THE SAME 

[April , 1761 ] 

MY DDAR &IR, 

A feiUAiN which I got in my wrmt b} a teiriblc 
fall prevented my acknowledging the favour of your 
obliging letter. I went yesterday morning to break- 
fast with Mr V, who is a kind of right-hand man to 
the secretary, on purpose to enquire about the pro- 
pi iety, or feasibility, of doing what you wish me — 
and he has told me an anecdote, which, had you been 
here, would, I think, have made it wiser to have de- 
ferred speaking about the affair a month hence than 
now; it js this — You must know that the numbers of 
officers who have left their regiments in Germany, for 
the pleasures of the town, have been long a topic for 
incinment; as you sec them in St James’s Coffee- 
house and the Park, every hour, enquiring, open mouth, 
how things go on in Geimany, and what news when 
they should have been theie to have furnished news 
themselves; but the worst part has been that many 
of them have left then brother-officers on their duty, 
and in all the fatigues of it, and have come with no 
end but to make friends, to bo put unfairly over the 
heads of thoRe who "wore left lisking thar lives — In 
this attempt there have been some but too successful, 
which has justly raised ill-blood and complaints from 
the officers who staid behind — the upshot has been 
that they have every soul been ordered off, and woe 
be to him (’tis said) who shall bo found listening! 
Now just to mention our friend’s case whilst this cry 
18 on foot, I think would be doing more hurt than 
good: but, if you think otherwise, I will go with all 
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my* heai*t, and mentioii it to Mr. Townsheud, for to do 
more I am too inconsiderable a person to pretend to. 
— You made me and my friends here very merry with 
the accounts current at York, of my being forbid the 
Court — but they do not consider what a considerable 
person they make of me, when they suppose either my 
going or my not going there, is a point tliat ever 
enters the King’s head — and for those about him, 1 
have the honour either to stand so personally well 
known to them, or to be so well represented by those 
of the first rank, as to fear no accident of that kind. 

I thank God (B — s excepted) I have never yet made 
a friend or connection 1 have forfeited, or done aught 
to forfeit — but on the contrary, my true character is 
better understood, and where I had one friend last 
year, who did me honour^ I have three now. — If my 
enemies knew that by this rage of abuse and ill-will 
they were effectually serving the interests both of my 
self and works, they would be more quiet — but it 
has been the fate of my betters, who have found that 
the way to fame is like the way to heaven, through 
much tribulation — and till I shall have the honour to 
be as much maltreated as Rabelais and Swift were, I 
must continue humble: for I have not filled up the 
measure of half their pevsecutions. 

The Court is turning topsy-turvy. Lord Bute, le 
premier* — Lord Talbot, to be groom of the chapa- 
bers** iu the room of the D. of R- d — Lord Hali- 
fax to Ireland*** — Sir F. Dashwood in Talbot’s 

* Lord Bute was appointed Secrotary-of>state on tho 26th of March, 
1761. 

Lord Talbot was appointed Steward of the Household on the 
same day. 

Lord Halifax was appointed Lord-lieutenant of Ireland on the 20th 
of March, 1761. 
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place — Pitt seems unmoved — a peace inevitable — 
Stocks nse — the peers this moment kissing hands 
&c. &e. (this week may be christened the kisshands 
week) for a hundred changes will happen in conse- 
quence of these. Pray present my compliments to 
Mrs. C. and all friends, and believe, me, with the great- 
est fidelity, 

Your ever obliged 

L. Stbbnk. 

P. S. Is it not strange that Lord Talbot should 
liavo power to remove the Duke of E — d? 

Pray when you have read this, send the news to 
Mrs. Sterne. 


XVII. - TO J H S , KSQ. 


Coxwould, .JiilyiJS, 1701. 


DEAR H— , 

1 SYMPATiiiSKD for, 01' with, you, on the detail you 
give me of your late agitations, and would willingly 
have taken my horse, and trotted to the oracle to have 
enquired into the etymology of all your sufferings, had 
I not been assured that all evacuation of bilious matter, 
with all that abdominal motion attending it (both which 
are equal to a month’s purgation and exercise) will 
liave left you better than it found you. ™ Need one 
go to D — to be told that all kind of mild (mark I am 
going to talk more foolishly than your apothecary), 
opening, saponacious, dirty-shirt, sud-washing liquors 
are proper for you, and consequently all styptical po- 
tations, death and destruction — if you had not shut 
up your gall’ ducts by these, the glauber-salts could not 
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have huH — as it was, ’twas like a match to the gun- 
powder, by raising a fresh combustion, as all physic 
does at first, so that you have been let off — niti*e, 
brimstone, and charcoal (which is blackness itself), all 
at one blast — ’twas well the piece did not burst, for 
T think it underwent great violence, and as it is proof, 
will, I hope, do much service in this militating world. 

— Panty*^ is mistaken, I quarrel with no one. — There 
was that coxcomb of — in the house, who lost temper 
with me for no reason upon earth* but that I could 
iiot fall down and worship a brazen image of learning 
and eloquence, which be set up, to the persecution of 
all true believers I sat down upon hs altav^ and 
whistled in the time of his divine service — and broke 
down his car^ed work, and kicked his inconse-pot to 
the D — , so he retreated, sed 7io}i /die m code .mo, 

— I have wrote a clerum; whether I shall take my 
doctor’s degrees or no — I am much in doubt, but 1 
trow not — I go on with Tristram — I have bought 
seven hundred books at a purchase, dog cheap — and 
many good — and I have been a week getting them 
set up in my best room here — why do not you trans- 
port yours to town? but I talk like a fool. — This 
will just catch you at yourspaw — I wish you incolume^n 
apud Londmuin — do you go there for good and all 
» — or ill? — I am, dear cousin, 

Yours affectionately, 

L. Si’ERNB- 


* The R«vercu(i Mr. R-— L- 
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XVIIL TO THE SAME. 

Coxwottld [alfout August], 1761. 

DEAR H , 

I REJOICE you are in London — rest you there in 
peace: — here ’tis the devil. You was a good prophet 

— I wish myself back again, as you told me I should 

— but not because a thin, death-doing, pestiferous, 
north-east wind blows in a line directly from Crazy- 
castle turret full upon me in this cuckoldy retreat (fbr 
1 value the north-east wind and all its powers not a 
straw), — but the transition from rapid motion to 
absolute rest was too violent. — I should have walked 
about the streets of York ten days, as a proper medium 
to have passed through, before I entered upon my 
rest. — I staid but a moment, and I have been here 
but a few, to satisfy me I have not managed my 
miseries like a wdse man - and if God , for my con- 
solation under them, had not poured forth the spirit of 
Shandeism into me, which will not suffer me to think 
two moments upon any grave subject, £ would else, 
just now, lie down and die — die — and yet, in 
half an hour's time, I'll lay a guinea, I shall be as 
merry as a monkey — and as mischievous too, and 
forgot it all — so that this is but a copy of the present 
train running cross my brain. — And so you think 
this cursed stupid — but that, my dear H — , depends 
much upon the quota hoiA of your shabby clock, if 
the pointer of it is in any quarter between ten in the 
morning or four in the afternoon — I give it up — 
or if the day is obscured by dark engendering clouds 
of either wot or dry weather, I am still lost •— but 

knows but it may be five, and the day as fine a 
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day as ever shone upon the earth since the destruction 
of Sodom, — and peradventure your Honour may have 
got a good hearty dinner to-day, and eat and drank 
your intellectuals into a placidiilish and a blandulish 
amalgama — to bear nonsense, so much for that. 

’Tis as cold and churlish just now as (if God had 
not pleased it to be so) it ought to have been in bleak 
December, and therefore I am glad you are where you 
are, and where (I repeat it again) I wish I was also. 

— Curse of poverty and absence from those we love! 

— they are two great evils which embitter all things 

— and yet with the first I am not haunted much. — 
As to matrimony, I should be a beast to rail at it, for 
my wife is easy — but the world is not — and had 
I staid from her a second longer, it would have been 
a burning shame — else she declares herself happier 
without me — but not in anger is tliis declaration 
made — but in pure sober good sense, built on sound 
experience — she hopes you will be able to strike a 
bargain for me before this time twelvemonth, to lead a 
bear round Europe: and from this hope from you, 1 
verily believe it is that you are so high in her favour 
at present — She swears you are a fellow of wit, 
though humorous; a funny, jolly soul, though some- 
what splenetic; and (bating the love of women) as 
honest as gold — how do you like the simile? — 
Oh, Lord! now are you going to Ranelagh to-night, 
and I am sitting sorrowful as the prophet was, when 
the voice cried out to Kim, and said, “ What doest thou 
here, Elijah?” — ’Tis well the Spirit does not make 
the same at Coxwould — for, unless for the few sheep 
left me to take care of, in this wilderness, I might as 
well, nay better, bo at Mecca. — When we find we 
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can, by a shifting of places, run away from ourselves^ 
what think you of a jaunt there, before we finally pay 
d visit to the vale of Jehosaphat^ — As ill a fame as 
ve have, I trust I shall one day or other see you face 
to face — so tell the two colonels, if they love good 
company, to live righteously and soberly, as you r7o, 
and then they will have no doubts or dangers within 
or witliout them — present my best and warmest 
wishes to them, and advise the eldest to prop up his 
spirits , and get a rich dowager before the con- 
clusion of the peace — why will not the advice suit 
both, par nohile frati*u7ii? 

To-morrow morning (if Heaven permit) I begin the 
fifth volume of Shandy — I care not a curse for the 
critics — I’ll load my vehicle with what goods he 
sends me, and they may take ’em off my hands, or let 
them alone — I am very valorous — and ’tis in pro- 
portion as we retire from the world, and see it in its 
true dimensions, that we despise it — no bad rant! — 
God above bless you! You know I am 
Your affectionate cousin, 

Laurence Sterne. 

What few remain of the Demoniacs, greet — and 
write me a letter, if you are able, as foolish as this. 

XIX. - TO LADY . 

CoxwouMt Sept. 21, 1760. 

I RETURN to my new habitation, fully determined 
to write as hard as can be, and thank you most cor- 
dially, my dear lady, for your letter of congratulation 

* Alluding to the first edition. 
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Upon ray Lord Fauconberg's having presented mo with 
the curacy of this place — though your congratulation 
comes somewhat of the latest, as I have been possessed 
of it some time. — I hope I have been of some ser- 
vice* to his Lordship, and he has sufficiently requited 
me. — ’Tis seventy guineas a-ycar in my pocket, 
though woith a hundred — but it obliges me to have 
a curate to officiate at Sutton and Stillington — ’Tis 
within a mile of his Lordship’s seat and park. ’Tis a 
very agreeable lide out in the chaise I purchased for 
my wife. — Lyd has a poney which she delights in. 
— Whilst they take those diversions, I am sciibbling 
away at my Tristram. These two volumes arc, 1 think, 
the best. — I shall write as long as I live, ’tis, in 
fact, my hobby-horse, and so much am I delighted 
with my uncle Toby’s imaginary character, that I am 
become an enthusiast. — My Lydia helps to copy foi 
me — and my wife knits, and listens as I lead her 
chapters. - The coronation of his Majesty (whom God 
preserve’) has cost me the value of an ox, which is to 
be loasted whole in the middle of the to^^n, and my 
parishioners will, I suppose, be very merry upon the 
occasion. — You will then be in tovn — and feast 
your eyes with a sight, which ’tis to be hoped will not 
be in either of our poweis to see again — for in 
point of age we have about twenty yeais the start of 
his Majesty. — And now, my dear fiicud, I must 
finish this — and, with every wish for your happiness, 
conclude myself youi most sinceie Avell- wisher and 
friend, 


L. 
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XX. - TO DAVID GARKICK, ESQ. 

Paris , Jan. :>I , 1762. 

MY DEAR FRIEND, 

Think not, because I have been a fortnight in this 
metropolis without writing to you, tluat therefore 1 
have not had you and Mrs. Garrick a hundred times 
in my head and heart — licart! yes, yes, say you — 
but 1 must not waste paper in hadinncje this post, what- 
ever 1 do the next. Well! here I am, my friend, as 
much improved in my health, for the time, as ever 
your friendship could wish, or at least your faith give 
credit to — by the bye, I am somewhat worse in 
my intellectuals, for my head is turned round with 
what I see, and tlie unexpected honours 1 have met 
v/ith here. Tristram was almost as much known here 
as in London, at least among your men of condition 
and learning, and has got me introduced into so many 
circles (kis comme a Ijontfres^. I have just now a 
fortnight’s dinners and suppers upon my hands. — My 
application to the Count de Choiseul goes on swim- 
mingly, for not only M. Pelletiere (who, by the bye, 
sends ten thousand civilities to you and Mrs. Garrick) 
has undertaken my affair, but the Count de Limbourg 
— the Baron d’Uolbach, has offered any security for 
the iiioffensiveness of my behaviour in France — ’tis 
more, you rogue! than you will do. — This Baron is 
one of the most learned noblemen here, the great 
protector of wits, and the S^avans who arc no wits — 
kee])s open house three days a week — his house is 
now, as yours was to me, my own — he lives at great 
expense. — ’Twas an odd incident when I was intro- 
duced to the Count de Bissie, which I was at his 
ScHtimcnial Journey, etc. Id 
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desire — I .►found him reading Tristram — this grandee 
does me great honours, and gives me leave to go a 
private way through his apartments into the Palais 
Koyal, to view the Duke of Orleans’s collections, every 
day I have time. — I have been at the doctors of 
Sorbonne. — I hope in a fortnight to break through, 
or rather from the delights of this place, which, in the 
sqavoir vivre^ exceeds all the places, I believe, in this 
section of the globe. — 

I am going, when this letter is wrote, with Mr. Fox 
and Mr. Maccartny, to Versailles — the next morning 
I wait upon Mens. Titon, in company with Mr. Mac- 
cartny, who is known to him, to deliver your com* 
mands. — I have bought you the pamphlet upon 
theatrical, or rather tragical, declamation; I have bought 
another in verse worth reading, and you will receive 
them, with wdiat I can pick up this week, by a seiwant 
of Mr. Hodges, whom he is sending back to England. 

I was last night w ith Mr. Fox to see Mademoiselle 
Clairon, in Iphigai<^ — she is extremely great — 
would to God you had one or two like her — what a 
luxury, to sec you with one of such powers in the 
same interesting scene — but ’tis too much. — Ah! 
Preville! thou art Mercury himself. — By virtue of 
taking a couple of boxes, we have bespoke this week, 
The Frenchman in London^ in which Preville is to send 
us home to supper, all happy — I mean about fifteen 
or sixteen English of distinction, wdio are now here, 
and live well with each other. 

I am under great obligations to Mr. Pitt, who has 
behaved in every respect to me like a man of good- 
breeding, and good-nature. — In a post or two, I will 
>vnte again. Foley is an honest soul. — I could write 
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SIX volumes of wliat has past comically in this great 
scene, since these last fourteen days — hut more of 
this hereafter. — We are all going into mourning; 
neither you, nor Mrs. Garrick, would know mo if you 
met me in my remise, — Bless you both! Service to 
Mrs. Denis. Adieu, adieu; L. S. 

XXI. — TO LADY D- 

London,* Feb. 1, 1762. 

Your Ladyship’s kind enquiries after my health are 
indeed kind, and of a-piece with the rest of your char- 
acter. Indeed I am very ill, having broke a vessel in 
my lungs — hard writing in the summer, together with 
preaching, which I have not strength for, is ever fatal 
to me — but I cannot avoid the latter yet, and the 
former is too pleasurable to be given up — I believe 
I shall try if tlie south of France will not be of service 
to me — his G. of Y. has most humanely given me the 
permission for a year or two — I shall set off with 
great hopes of its efficacy, and shall write to my wife 
and daugl^er to come and join me at Paris, else my 
stay could not be so long. — “Le Fevre’s story has 
beguiled your ladyship of your tears,” and the thought 
of the accusing spirit flying up to heaven’s chancery 
with the oath, you are kind enough to say is sublime 
— my friend, Mr. Garrick, thinks so too, and I am 
most vain of his approbation — your Ladyship’s opi- 
nion adds not a little to my vanity. 

I wish I had time to take a little excursion to Bath, 
were it only to thank you for all the obliging things 

* This Uetter, though dated from London, was evidently wTitt<»n at 
Puns, 


13 * 
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you say in your letter — but ’tis impossible — accept 
at least my warmest thanks- — If I could tempt my 
friend Mr. H. to come to France, I should be truly 
happy. — If I can be of any service to you at Paris, 
command him who is, and ever will be. 

Your Ladyship’s faithful 

L. Sterne. 

XXIL - TO DAVID GARRICK, ESQ. 

Paris, March 19, 1762. 

DEAR GARRICK, 

Tins will be put into your hands by Dr. Shippen, 
a physician, who has been here some time with Miss 
Poyntz, and is this moment setting off for your metro- 
polis; so I snatch the opportunity of writing to you 
and my kind friend Mrs. Garrick. — I see nothing like 
her here, and yet I have been introduced to one half 
of their best Goddesses, and in a month more shall be 
admitted to the shrines of the other half — but I 
neither worship — nor fall (much) upon my knees be- 
fore them; but, on the contrary, have con\^^rted many 
jnto Shandeism — for be it known, i Shandy it away 
fifty times more than I was ever wont, talk more non- 
sense than ever you heard me talk in your days — 
and to all sorts of people. Qni Ic diabie est cet homme 
la — said Choiseul, t’other day — ce Chcvaliei^ Shandy 
— You’ll think me as vain as a devil, was I to tell 
you the rest of the dialogue — whether the bearer 
knows it or no, I know not — ’Twill serve up after 
supper, in Southampton-street , amongst other small 
dishes, after the fatigues of Eichard the Third. — 0 
God I they have nothing here which gives the nerves 
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90 smart a blow as those great characters in the hands 
of Garrick! but I forgot I am writing to the man him- 
self — The devil take (as he will) these transports of 
enthusiasm! Apropos — the whole city of Paris is 
heivitcICd with the comic opera, and if it was not for 
the affair of the Jesuits, which takes up one half of our 
talk, the comic opera would have it all — It is a 
tragical nuisance in all companies as it is, and was it 
not for some sudden starts and dashes — of Shande- 
ism, which now and then either break the thread, or 
entangle it so that the devil himself would be puzzled 
in winding it off - - 1 should die a niartyr — this by 
the way 1 never will, — 

I send you over some of these comic operas by the 
bearer, with the SaUouy a satire — The French comedy, 
I seldom visit it — they act scarce any thing but tra- 
gedies — and the Clairon is great, and Mademoiselle 
Dumesnil, in some places, still greater than her — yet 
I cannot bear preaching — I fancy I got a surfeit of 
it in my younger days. — There is a tragedy ’'o be 
damn’d to night — peace be with it, and the gentle 
brain which made it! I have ten thousand things to tell 
you; I cannot write — I do a thousand things which 
cut no figure, hut m the doing — and as in London, I 
have the honour of having done and said a thousand 
things I never did or dream’d of — and yet I dream 
abundantly. If the devil stood behind me in the shape 
of a courier, I could not w’^rite ftister than I do, having 
five letters more to dispatch by the same Gentleman; 
he is going into another section of the globe, and when 
he has seen you, he will depart in peace. 

The Duke of Orleans has suffered my portrait to 
be added to the number of some odd men in his col* 
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lection-, and a gentleman who lives with him has taken 
it most expressively, at full length — I purpose to 
obtain an etching of it, and to send it you — your 
prayer for me of rosy healthy is heard — If I stay here 
for three or four months, I shall return more than re- 
instated. My love to Mrs. Gan-ick. 

I am, my dear Garrick, 

Your most humble servant, 

L. Sterne. 


XXIIL — TO THE SAME. 

Paris, April 10, 176‘J. 

UY DEAR OARRICK, 

I SNATCH the occasion of Mr. Wilcox (the late Bishop 
of Rochester’s son) leaving this place for England, to 
write to you, and 1 inclose it to Hall, who will put it 
into your hand, possibly behind the scenes. 1 hear no 
news of you, or your empire y I would have said king- 
dom — but here every thing is hyperbolized — and if 
a woman is but simply pleased -- ’tis Je sms charme 
— and if she is charmed, ’tis nothing less than she is 
/•au/-sh’d — and when ravi-sh’d (which may happen) 
there is nothing left for her but to fly to the other 
world for a metaphor, and swear, qu’elle etoit tout 
extasiee — which mode of speaking is, by the bye, 
here creeping into use, and there is scarce a woman 
who understands the hon ton but is seven times in a 
day in down right extasy — that is, the devil’s in 
her — by a small mistake of one world for the 
other — Now, where am I got? 

I have been these two days reading a tragedy, 
given me by a lady of talents to read, and conjecture 
if it would do for you — ’Tis from the plan of Diderot, 
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and possibly half a translation of it. — The Natural 
Son, or the Triumph of Virtue, in five acts — It has 
too much sentiment in it (at least for me), the speeches 
too long, and savour too much of prfHiching — this 
may be a second reason it is not to my taste — ’Tis 
all love, love, love, throughout, without much separa- 
tion in the character; so I fear it would not do for 
your stage, and perhaps for the very reasons which 
recommend it to a French one. — After a vile suspen- 
sion of three weeks — we are beginning with our co- 
medies and operas again — yours 1 hear never flour- 
ished more — here tlie comic actors were never so low 
— the tragedians hold up their heads — in all senses. 
I have known one Httle man support the theatrical world, 
like a David Allas, upon his shoulders, but Preville 
can’t do half as much here, though Mademoiselle Clairon 
stands by him, and sets her back to his — she is very 
great, how'ever, and highly improved since you saw 
her — she also supports her dignity at table, and has 
her public day every Thursday, when she gives to eat 
(as they say here) to all that are hungry and dry. 

You are much talked of here, and much expected 
as soon as the peace will let you — these two last 
days you have happened to engross the whole conver- 
sation at two great houses where I was at dinner — 
’Tis the greatest problem in nature, in this meridian, 
that one and the same man should possess such tragic 
and comic powers, and in such an equilibrio, as to 
divide the world for which of the two Nature intended 
him. 

Crebillon has made a convention with me, which, 
if he is not too lazy, will be no bad persiflage — as 
Boon as I get to Toulouse, he has agreed to write 
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an expostulatory letter upon the indecorums ofT. Shandy 

— which is to be answered by recrimination upon the 
liberties in his own works — these arc to be printed 
together — Crebillon against Sterne — Sterne against 
Crebillon — the copy to be sold, and the money equally 
divided — This is good Swiss-policy. 

I am recovered greatly, and il‘ I could spend one 
whole winter at 'I''oulouse, 1 should be fortified, in my 
inner man, beyond all danger of relapsing. — A sad 
asthma my daughter has been martyr’d with these 
three winters, hut mostly this last, makes it, I fear, 
necessary she should try the last remedy of a warmer 
and softer air, so I am going this week to Versailles, 
to wait upon Count Choiseul to solicit passports for 
them — If this system takes place, they join me here 

— and after a month’s stay we all decamp for the 
south of France — if not, 1 shall see you in June next. 
Mr. Fox, and Mr, ISIaccartny, having left Paris, I live 
altogether in French families — I laugh till 1 cry, and 
in the same tender moments cry till I laugh. I Sliandy 
it more than ever, and verily do believe that, by mere 
Shandeism, sublimated by a laughter-loving people, 1 
fence as much against infirmities as I do by the benefit 
of air and climate. Adieu, dear Garrick! present ten 
thousand of my best respects and wishes to and for my 
friend Mrs. Garrick — had she been last night upon 
the Tuilleries, she would have annihilated a thousand 
French goddesses, in one single turn. I am, most truly, 

My dear friend, 

L. Sterne. 
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XXIV. TO MRS. STBRNE, YORK., 


Paris, May 16th, 1762. 


MY DEAR, 

It is a thousand to one that this reaches you be* 
fore you have set out — However, I take the chance 

— you will receive one wrote last night, the moment 
you get to Mr. E. and to wish you joy of your arrival 
in town, — to that letter which you will lind in town, 
1 have nothing to add that I can think on — for J 
have almost drain’d my brains dry upon the subject. 
For God sake rise early and gallop away in the cool 

— and always see that you Jiave not forgot your bag- 
gage in changing post-chaises - Y^ou will find good 
tea oil the road from York to Dover — only bring a 
little to carry you from Calais to Paris — give the 
Custom-House Officers what I told you*, at Calais give 
more, if you have much Scotch snuff — but as tobacco 
is good here, you had best bring a Scotch mill and 
make it yourself, that is, order your valet to manu- 
facture it — ’twill keep him out of mischief. I would 
advise you to take three days in coming up, for fear 
of heating yourselves — See that they do not give you 
a bad vehicle, wlien a better is in the yard, but you 
will look sharp — drink small Rhenish to keep you 
cool (that is if you like it). Live well, and deny your- 
selves nothing your hearts wish. So God in heaven 
prosper and go along with you — kiss my Lydia, and 
believe me both affectionately, 

Yours, 

L. Sternb. 
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XXV. — TO THE SAME. 


Paris, May 31, 17«2. 


Mr Dear, 

There have no mails arrived here till this morning, 
for three posts, so I expected with great impatience 
a letter from you and Lydia — and lo! it is arrived 
You are as busy as Thorp’s wife, and by the time you 
receive this, you will be busier still — I have ex- 
hausted all my ideas about your journey — and what 
is needful for you to do before and during it — so I 
write only to tell you I am well — Mr. Colebrooks, 
the minister of Swisserland’s secretary, I got this morn- 
ing to write a letter for you to the governor of the 
Custom-House Office at Calais — it shall be sent you 
next post. — You must be cautious about Scotch snuff 
— take half-a-pound in your pocket, and make Lyd 
do the same, ’Tis well I bought you a. chaise — there 
is no getting one in Pans now, but at an enormous 
price — for they are all sent to tlie army, and such a 
one as yours we have not been able to match for forty 
guineas, for a friend of mine who is going hence to 
Italy — the weather was never known to set in so hot, 
as it has done the latter end of this month, so he and 
his party are to get into his chaise by four in the 
morning, and travel till nine — and not stir out again 
till six; — but I hope this severe heat will abate by 
the time you come here — however, I beg of you once 
more to take special care of heating your blood in 
travelling, and come tout doucemeut^ when you find 
the heat too much — I shall look impatiently for in- 
telligence from you, and hope to hear all goes well; 
that you conquer all difficulties, that you have i:e- 
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ceived your passport, my picture, &c. Write and tell 
me something of everything. I long to see you both, 
you may be assured, my dear wife and child, after so 
long a separation — and write me a line directly, that 
I may have all the notice you can give me, that I may 
have apartments ready and fit for you when you ar- 
rive. For my own part I shall continue writing to you 
a fortnight longer — present my respects to all friends 

— you have bid Mr. C. get iny visitations at P. done 
for me, &c. &c. If any offers are made about the in- 
closure at Rascal, they must be inclosed to me — no- 
thing that is fairly proposed shall stand still on my 
score. Do all for the best, as He who guides all things 
will I hope do for us — so heaven preserve you both 

— believe me 

Your affectionate 

L. Sterne. 

Love to my Lydia — I have bought her a gold 
watch to present to her when she comes. 


XXVI. — TO THE SAME. 

Paris, June 7, 1762. 

My dear, 

1 KEEP my promise and write to you again — I 
am sorry the bureau must be opened for the deeds — 
but you will see it done — 1 imagine you are con- 
vinced of the necessity of bringing three hundred pounds 
in your pocket — if you consider Lydia must have 
two slight negligees — you will want a new gown or 
two — as for painted linens, buy them in town, they 
wdll be more admired because English thap French 
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Mrs. H. writes me word that I am mistaken about 
buying silk cheaper at Toulouse than Paris, that she 
advises you to buy what you want here — where they 
are very beautiful and cheap, as well as blonds, gauzes, 
&c. These I say will all cost you sixty guineas — 
and you must have them — for in this country no- 
thing must be spared for the back — and if you dine 
on an onion, and lie in a gan-et seven stories high, 
you must not betray it in your clothes, according to 
which you are well or ill looked on. When we are 
got to Toulouse, we must begin to turn the penny, and 
w'e may (if you do not game much) live very cheap - - 
I think that expression will divert you — and now^ 
God knows I have not a wash but for your health, 
comfort, and safe arrival here — wuite to me every 
other post, that I may know ho^v you go on — you 
will be in raptures with your chariot — Mr. K. a gen- 
tleman of fortune, who is going to Italy, and has scjen 
it, has offered me thirty guineas for my bargain. You 
will wonder all the way, how 1 am to find room in it 
for a third — to ease you of this wn)ncler, ’tis by w^hat 
the coachmakers here call a cave, w^hich is a second 
bottom added to that you set your feet upon, wdiicii 
lets the person (who sits over against you) down with 
his knees to your ancles, and by which you Iiave all 
more room — and what is more, less heat, — because 
his head does not intercept the fore-glass — little or 
nothing — Lyd and 1 will enjoy tliis by turns; some- 
times I shall take a bidet — (a little post-horse) and 
scamper before — at other times I shall sit in fresco 
upon the arm-chair without doors, and one way or other 
will do very well. I am under infinite obligations to 
Mr. Thornhill, for accommodating me thus, and so 
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genteelly, for ’tis like making a present of it. — Mr. 
T. will send you an order to receive it at Calais — 
and now, my dear girls, have I forgot any thing? 
Adieu! Adieu! 

Yours most afieetionately, 

L. Stkrnk. 

A week or ten days will enable you to see every 
thing — and so long you must stay to rest your bones. 


AXVJI. TO THE SAME. 


P.iris, June 14, 1762. 


MY DEAREST, 

Having an opportunity of writing by a friend who 
is setting out this morning fur London, 1 write again, 
in case the two last letters I have , wrote to you this 
week should be detained by contrary winds at Calais 
— I have wrote to Mr. E — , by the same hand, to 
thank him for his kindness to you in the handsomest 
manner I. could and have told him, his good heart, 
and his wife's, have made them overlook the trouble 
of having you at his house, but that if he takes your 
apartments near him they will have occasion still enough 
left to shew tlieir friendship to us — 1 have begged 
him to assist you, and stand by you, as if he was in 
my place with regard to the sale of the Shandys — 
and then the copyright — Mark to keep these things 
distinct in your head ~ But Bucket I have ever found 
to be a man of probity, and I dare say you will have 
very little trouble in finishing matters with him — and 
1 would rather wish you to treat with him than with 
another man — but whoever buys the fifth and sixth 
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of Shandy s, must have the nay-say of the seventh and 
eighth* — I wish, when you come here, in case the weather 
is too hot to travel, you could think it pleasant to go 
to the Spa for four or six weeks, where we should live 
for half the money we should spend at Paris — after 
that we should take the sweetest season of the vintage 
to go to the south of France — but we will put our 
heads together, and you shall just do as you please in 
this, and in every thing which depends on me — for 
I am a being perfectly contented when others are pleased 

— to bear and forbear will ever be my maxim — only 
I fear the heats through a journey of five hundred 
miles for you and my Lydia, more than for myself. — 
Do not forget the watch-chains — bring a couple for a 
gentleman’s watch likewise; -we shall lie under great 
obligations to the Abb4 M., and must make him such 
a small acknowledgment; according to my way of 
flourishing, ’twill be a present worth a kingdom to him 

— They have bad pins, and vile needles here — bring 
for yourself, and some for presents — as also a strong 
bottle-screw, for whatever scrub we may hire as butler, 
coachman, &c. to uncork us our Frontiniac — You will 
find a letter for you at the Lyon d’ Argent — Send for 
your chaise into the court-yard, and see all is right — 
Buy a chain, at Calais, strong enough not to be cut 
off, and let your portmanteau be tied on the fore-part 
of your chaise, for fear of a dog’s trick — so God bless 
you both, and remember me to my Lydia. 

I am yours affectionately, 

L. Sterne. 


* Allttdbig to the first edition. 
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XXVIIJ. — TO THE SAME. 


Paris, June 17, 1702. 


MY DEAREST, 

Probably you will receive another letter with this 
by the same post — if so, read this the last — It will 
be the last you can possibly receive at York, for I hope 
it will catch you just as you are upon the wing — if 
that should happen, I suppose in course you have exe- 
cuted the contents of it, in all things which relate to 
pecuniary matters, and when these are settled to your 
mind, you will have got through your last difficulty — 
every thing else will be a step of pleasure, and by the 
time you have got half-a-dozen stages, you will set up 
your pipes and sing Te l)eum together, as you whisk 
it along. Desire Mr. C — to send me a proper letter 
of attorney by you, he will receive it back by return 
of post. You have done every thing well with regard 
to our Sutton and Stillington affairs, and left things in 
the best channel — if I was not sure you must have 
long since got my picture, garnets, &c., 1 would write 
and scold Mr. T — , abominably — he put them in 
Becket’s hands to be forwarded by the stagecoach to 
you, as soon as he got to town. I long to hear from 
you, and that all my letters and things are come safe 
to you, and then you will say I have not been a bad 
lad — for you will find I have been writing continually, 
as I wished you to do. — Bring your silver coffee-pot, 
’twill serve both to give water, lemonade, and orjead 
— to say nothing of coffee and chocolate, which, by 
the bye, is both cheap and good at Toulouse, like other 
things — I had like to have forgot a most necessary 
thing, there are no copper teakettles in France, and 
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we shall find such a thing the most comfortable utensil 
in the house — buy a good strong one, which will hold 
two quarts — a dish of tea will be of comfort to us in 
our journey south — I have a bronze tea-pot, which 
we will carry also — as china cannot be brought over 
from England, we must make a villanous party-coloured 
tea-equipage, to regale ourselves and our English friends, 
whilst we arc at Toulouse — 1 hope you have got 
your bill from Becket There is a gooinatured kind 
of a trader I have just heard of, at Mr. Foley’s, who 
they think will be coming off from England to France, 
with horses, the latter end of June. He happened to 
come over with a lady, who is sister to Mr. Foley’s 
partner, and I have got her to write a letter to him in 
London, this post, to beg he will seek you at Mr. E — ’s, 
and, in case a cartel-ship does not go off before he 
goes to take you under his care. He was infinitely 
friendly, in the same office, last year to the lady who 
now writes to him, and nursed her on sliip-board, and 
defended her by land with great good-will. Do not 
say I forget you, or whatever can be conducive to your 
ease of mind in this journey — I wish I was with you, 
to do these offices myself, and to strew roses on your 
way — but 1 shall have time and occasion to shew you 
I am not wanting — Now, my dears, once more pluck 
up your spirits -- trust in God — iu me — and in 
yourselves — with this, was you put to it, you would 
encounter all these difficulties ten times told — Write 
instantly, and tell me you triumj)h over all fears; tell 
me Lydia is better, and a helpmate to you — You say 
she grows like rne — let her show me she does in her 
contempt of small dangers, and fighting against the 
apprehensions of them, wliich is better still. As I will 
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not have F.’s share of the books, you will inform him 
so — Give my love to Mr. Fothergill, and to those true 
friends which envy has spared me — and for the rest, 
laissez passer — You will find I speak French tolerably 
— but I only wish to be understood. You will soon 
speak better-, a mouth’s play with a h’rench Demoiselle 
will make Lyd cliatter like a magpie. Mi-s. — under- 
stood not a word of it when she got here, and writes 
me word she begins to prate apace, you will do the 
same in a fortnight -- Dear Bess, 1 have a thousand 
wishes, but have a hope for every one of them — you 
shall chant the same j?ibUate^ my dears, so God bless 
you. My duty to Lydia, which implies my love too. 
Adieu, believe me 

Your affectionate, 

L. Stkrne. 

Memorandum: Bring watch-chains, tea-kettle, knives, 
cookery-book, &c. 

You will smile at tliis last article — so adieu — 
At Dover, the Cross Keys; at Calais, the Lyon D’Ar- 
gent — the master, a Turk in grain. 


XXIX. — TO LADY D. 

Paris, July 9, 1762. 

1 VTiLii not send your ladyship the trifles you bid 
me purchase without a line. I am very well pleased 
with Paris — indeed I meet with so many civilities 
amongst the people here that I must sing their praises 
— the French have a great deal of urbanity in their 
composition, and to stay a little time amongst them 
will bo agreeable. — I splutter French so as to be 
Seulimental Journey , etc* 
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understood — but I have had a droll adventure hero, 
in which my Latin was of some service to me. — I 
had hired a chaise and a horse to go about seven miles 
into the country, but, Shandean-Uke^ did not take notice 
that the horse was almost dead when I took him — 
Before I got half-way, the poor animal dropped down 
dead — so, I was forced to appear before the Police, 
and began to tell my story in French, which was that 
the poor, beast had to do with a worse beast than him- 
self, namely, his master^ who had driven him all the 
day before (Jehu-like), and that he had neither com 
nor hay, therefore I was not to pay for the horse — 
but I might as well have whistled as have spoke 
French, and I believe my Latin was equal to my uncle 
Toby’s Lillabullero — being not understood because 
of its purity; but by dint of words I forced my judge 
to do me justice — no common thing, by the way, in 
France. — My wife and daughter are arrived — the 
latter does nothing but look out of the window, and 
complain of the torment of being frizzled. - - I wish 
she may ever remain a child of nature — I hate 
children of art. 

I hope this will find your ladyship well — that 
you will be kind enough to direct to me at Toulouse, 
which place I shall set out for very soon. I am, with 
truth, and sincerity. 

Your Ladyship’s most faithful 

L. Sterne. 
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XXX, - TO MR. E. 


Paris, July 12, 1762. 


DEAR Sm, 

My wife and daughter arrived here safe and sound 
on Thursday, and are in high raptures with the speed 
and pleasantness of their journey, and particularly of 
all they see and meet with here. But in their journey 
from York to Paris nothing has given them a more 
sensible and lasting pleasure than the marks of kind- 
ness they received from you and Mrs. E. The friend- 
ship, good-will, and politeness of my two friends I 
never doubled to me or mine, and 1 return you both 
ail a grateful man is capable of, which is merely my 
thanks. Have taken, however, the liberty of sending 
an Indian taffety, which Mrs. E. must do me the bon* 
our to wear for my wife’s sake, who would have got it 
made up, but that Mr. Stanhope, the consul of Algiers, 
who sets off to-morrow morning for London, has been 
so kind (I mean his lady) as to take charge of it; and 
we had but just time to procure it; and had we missed 
that opportunity, as we should have been obliged to 
have left it behind us at Paris, we knew not when nor 
how to get it to our friend. — I wish it had been better 
worth a paragraph. If there is any thing we can buy 
or procure for you here (intelligence included), you 
have a right to command me — for I am yours, with 
my wife and girl’s kind love to you and Mrs. E,, 

• Lau. Sterne. 
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XXXJ. — TO J H S , ESQ. 

Toulouse, August 12, 1762. 

MY DEAR H., 

By tlie time you have got to the end of this long 
letter, you will perceive that I have not been able to 
answer your last till now — I have had the intention 
of doing it almost as often as my prayers in iny head 
— ’tis thus we use our best friends. — What an in- 
famous story is that you have told me! — After some 
little remarks on it, the rest of my letter will go on 
like silk. **'*** is a good-natured old easy fool, and 
has been deceived by the most artful of her sex, and 
she must have abundance of impudence and charla- 
tanery to have carried on such a farce. I pity the 
old man for being taken in for so much money -- a 
man of sense I should have laughed at. — My wife 
saw her when in town, and she had not the appear- 
ance of poverty, but when she wants to melt **'^***=’6 
heart, she puts her gold watch and diamond rings in 
her drawer. — But he might have been aware of her. 
1 could not have been mistaken in her character — 
and ’tis odd she should talk of her wealth to one, and 
tell another the reverse — so goodnight to her. — 
About a week or ten days before my wife arrived at 
Paris, I had the same accident I had at Cambridge, of 
breaking a vessel in my lungs. It happened in the 
night, and I bled the bed full, and finding in the morn- 
ing I was likely to bleed to death, I sent immediatTily 
for a surgeon to bleed me at both arms — this saved 
me, and, with lying speechless for three days, I re- 
covered upon my back in bed; the breach healed, and, 
in a week after, I got out. — This, with my weakness 
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and hurrying about, made me think it high time to 
haste to Toulouse. — We have had four months of 
such heats that the oldest Frenchman never remembers 
the like — ’twas as hot as Nebuchadnezzar* s oven^ and 
never has relaxed one hour — in the height of this, 
'twas our destiny (or rather destruction) to set out by 
way of Lyons, Montpellier, &c., to shorten, I trow, our 
sufferings. — Good God! — but ’tis over — and here 
I am in my own house, quite settled by M — ’s aid 
and good-natured offices, for which I owe him more 
than 1 can express, or know how to pay at present. — 
’Tis in the prettiest situation in Toulouse, with near 
two acres of garden — the house too good by half for 
us — well furnished, for which I pay thirty pounds a 
year. I have got a good cook — my wife a decent 
femme de chamhre^ and a good-looking laquais, — The 
Abbd lias planned our expenses, and set us in such a 
train we cannot easily go wrong — though, by-the>bye, 
the d — 1 is seldom found sleeping under a hedge, 
Mr. Trotter dined with me the day before I left Paris 

— I took care to see all executed according to your 
directions — but Trotter, I dare say, by this, has wrote 
to you — I made him happy beyond expression with 
your Crazy Tales, and more so wfith its frontispiece 

— I am in spirits, widting a crazy chapter — with 
my face turned towards thy turret. — ’Tis now I wish 
all w'armer climates, countries, and every thing else, 
at — , that separates me from our paternal seat — ce 
sera la oil reposera ma cendre — ct se sera la oil mon 
cousin viendra repandre les pleurs dues a noire amitie, 

— I am taking asses’ milk three times a day, and 
cows’ milk as often — I long to see thy face again 
once mote. — Greet the Colonel kindly in my name, 
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and thank him cordially from me for his many civilities 
to Madame and Mademoiselle Shandy at York, who 
send all due acknowledgements. The humour is over 
for France, and Frenchmen, but that is not enough 
for your affectionate cousin, L. S. 

(A year will tire us all out, I trow), but thank 
Heaven the post brings me a letter from my Anthony. 
— I felicitate you upon what Messrs, the Keviewers 
allow you — they have too much judgment themselves 
not to allow you what you are actually possessed 
of, “talents, wit, and humour.’’ — Well, write on, my 
dear cousin, and be guided by thy own fancy. — Oh! 
how I envy you all at Crazy Castle! — I could like 
to spend a month with you — and should return back 
again for the vintage. — I honour the man that has 
given the world an idea of our paternal seat — ’tis 
well done — I look at it ten times a-day with a quando 
te aspieiam? — Now farewell — remember me to my 
beloved Colonel — greet Panty most lovingly on my 
behalf, and if Mrs. C — , and Miss C — , &c., are at 
G — , greet them likewise with a holy kiss. — So God 
bless you. 


XXXIL - TO MR. FOLEY, AT PARIS. 

TouIoubo, August 14, 1762. 

MV DEAR FOLEY, 

Aftp:r fiiany turnings (alias digressions), to say 
nothing of downright overthrows, stops, and delays, we 
have arrived in three weeks at Toulouse, and are now 
settled in our house, with servants, &c., about us, and 
look as composed as if we had been here sevdti years. 
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— In our journey we suffered so much from the heats, 
it gives me pain to remember it — I never saw a 
cloud from Paris to Nismes half as broad as a twenty- 
four sols piece, — Good God ! we were toasted, roasted, 
grill’d, stew’d, and carbonaded on one side or other all 
the way — and being all done enough {assez in 

the day, wo were eat up at night by bugs, and other 
unswept-out vermin, the legal inhabitants (if length of 
possession gives riglit) of every inn wo lay at. — Can 
you conceive a worse accident than that in such a 
journey, in the hottest day and hour of it, four miles 
from either tree or shrub which could cast a shade of 
the size of one of Eve’s tig-leaves — that we should 
break a hind wheel into ten thousand pieces, and be 
obliged, in consequence, to sit five hours on a gravelly 
road, without one drop of water, or possibility of get-* 
ting any ? — To mend the matter, my two postillions 
were two dough-hearted fools, and fell a-cryiug — 
Nothing was to be done! By heaven, quoth I, pulling 
off my coat and waistcoat, something shall be done, 
for I’ll thrash you both within an inch of your lives — 
and then make you take each of you a horse, and ride 
like two devils to the next post for a cart to carry my 
baggage, and a wheel to carry ourselves. — Our luggage 
weighed ten quintails — ’twas the fair of Baucaire — 
all the world was going or returning — we were asked 
by every soul who passed by us, if we were going to 
the fair of Baucaire? — No wonder, quoth I, wo have 
goods enough! vous avez rai.^on^ mes amis. 

Well! here we are, after all, my dear friend, and 
most deliciously placed at the extremity of the town, 
in an excellent house, well furnish’d, and elegant be- 
yond any thing I look’d for. — ’Tis built in the form 
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of a hotel, with a pretty court towards the town and 
behind, the best garden in Toulouse, laid out in ser- 
pentine walks, and so large that the company in our 
quarter usually come to Avalk there in the evenings, 
for which they have my consent — “the more the 
merrier.” — The house consists of a good salle a manger 
above stairs, joining to the very great salle h conipagnie 
as large as the Baron d’Holbach’s ; three handsome bed- 
chambers with dressing-rooms to them — below stairs 
two very good rooms for myself, one to study in, tlie 
other to see company. — I have, moreover, cellars 
round the court, and all other offices. — Of the same 
landlord 1 have bargained to have the use of a country- 
house which he has two miles out of town, so that my- 
self and all my family have nothing more to do than 
lo take our hats and remove &om the one to the other. 
— My landlord is, moreover, to keep the gardens in 
order — and what do you think 1 am to pay for all 
this? neither more nor less than thirty pounds a-year — 
all things are cheap in proportion — so w^e shajt live 
for very little. — I dined yesterday with Mr. K.*, he 
is most pleasantly situated, and they are all well. — 
As for the books you have received for D — , the 
bookseller was a fool not to send the bill along wdth 
them — I will write to him about it. — I wdsh you 
was with me for tw^o months; it would cure you of ali 
evils ghostly and bodily — but this like many other 
wishes both for you and myself, must have its com- 
pletion elsewhere. — Adieu, my kind friend, and be- 
lieve that I love you as much from inclination as 
reason, for I am most tmly yours, L. Sterne. 

My wife and girl join in compliments to you — My 
best respects to my worthy Baron d’llolbacb and ,aU 
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that society — Remember me to my friend Mr. 
Pancbaud. 

XXXIIl. -- TU J H S — , ESQ. 

Toulouse, Oct. J9, 17C2. 

MY DEAR H., 

1 RRCEiVED your letter yesterday — so it has been 
travelling from Crazy Castle to Toulouse full eighteen 
days. — If I had nothing to stop me, I would engage 
to set out this morning, and knock at Crazy Castle 
gates in three days less time — by which time I should 
find you and the Colonel, Panty, &c., all alone — the 
season I most wish and like to be with you. — I re- 
joice, from my heart down to my reins, that you have 
snatch’d so many happy and sunshiny days out of the 
hands of the blue devils — If we live to meet and join 
our forces as heretofore, we will give these gentry a 
drubbing — and turn’ them for ever out of their usurped 
citadel — some legions of them have been put to flight 
already by your operations this last campaign — and 
J hope to have a hand in dispersing the remainder the 
first time my dear cousin sets up liis banners again 
under the square tower — But what art thou meditating 
with axes and hammers? — “/ hioiv the pride and the 
naughtiness of thy hearth' and thou lovest the sweet 
visions of architraves, friezes, and pediments, with 
their tympanums, and thou hast found out a pretence 
a raison de dnq cent livres sterlmg to be laid out in 
four years, &c. &c. (so as not to be felt, which is 
always added by the d — 1 as a bait) to justify thyself 
uuto thyself — It may bo very wise to do this — but 
’tis wiser to keep one’s money in one’s pocket, whilst 
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there are wars without and rumours of wars within. 
St. — advises his disciples to sell both coat and wais- 
coat, and go rather without shirt or sword, than leave 
no money in their scrip to go to Jerusalem with — 
Now these quatre ans consecutifs^ my dear Anthony, 
are the most precious morsels of thy life to come (in 
this world,) and thou wilt do well to enjoy that morsel 
without cares, calculations, and curses, and damns, and 
debts — for as sure as stone is stone, and mortar is 
mortar, &c. ’twill be one of the many works of thy 
repentance — But after all, if the Fates have decreed 
it, as you and I have some time supposed it, on account 
of your generosity, '‘^that you are never to he a monied 
the decree will be fulfilled whether you adorn 
your castle and line it with cedar, and paint it within 
side and without side with vermillion, or not, — et celle 
etant (having a bottle of Frontiniac and glass at my 
right hand) — I drink , dear Anthony, to thy health and 
happiness, and to the final accomplishment of all thy 
lunary and sublunary projects. — For six weeks to- 
gether, after I wrote my last letter to you, my projects 
were many stories higher, for I was all that time, as 
I thought, journeying on to the other world — I fell 
ill of an epidemic vile fever which killed hundreds 
about me — The physicians here are the errantest 
charlatans in Europe, or the most ignorant of all pre- 
tending fools — I withdrew what was left of me out 
of their hands, and recommended my affairs entirely to 
Dame Nature — She (dear goddess) has saved me in 
fifty different pinching bouts, and I begin to have a 
kind of enthusiasm now in her favour, and in my own, 
that one or two more escapes will make me believe I 
shall leave you all at last by translation, and not by 
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fair death. I am now stout and foolish again as a 
happy man can wish to be — and am busy playing the 
fool with my uncle Toby, whom I haye got soused 
over head and ears in love. — I have many hints and 
projects for other works; all will go on, I trust, as I 
wish in this matter. — Wlien I have reaped the benefit 
of this winter at Toulouse - — I cannot see I have any 
thing more to do with it; therefore, after having gone 
with my wife and girl to Bagnieres, I shall return 
whence I came. — Now my wife wants so stay another 
year, to save money, and this opposition of wishes, 
though ^twill not be as sour as lemon, yet ’twill not be 
as sweet as sugar-candy. — I wish T — would lead 
Sir Charles to Toulouse; ’tis as good as any town in 
the South of France — for my own part ’tis not to my 
taste — but I believe the ground-work of my ennui is 
more to the eternal platitude of the French character 
— little variety, no originality in it at all — than to 
any other cause — for they are very civil — but civi- 
lity itself, in that uniform, wearies and bodders one to 
death. If I do not mind, I shall grow most stupid and 
sententious. Miss Shandy is hard at it with music, 
dancing, and French speaking, in the last of which she 
does a merveille^ and speaks it with an excellent accent, 
considering she practises within sight of the Pyrenean 
mountains. If the snows will suffer me, I propose to 
spend two or three months at Barege, or Bagnieres, but 
my dear wife is against all schemes of additional ex- 
penses — which wicked propensity (though not of 
despotic power) yet I cannot suffer — tho’, by the bye, 
laudable enough. — But she may talk — I will do my 
own way, and she will acquiesce without a word of 
debate on the subject. — Who can say so much in 
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praise of his wife? Few, I trow. M — is out of towu 
vintaging — so write to me, Monsieur Sterne y GentiU 
homrne Anglais — ’twill find me. We are as much out 
of the road of all intelligence here as at tlie Cape of 
Good Hope — so write a long nonsensical letter like 
this, now and then, to me — in which say nothing but 
what may be shewn (tho’ I love every paragraph and 
spirited stroke of your pen, others might not), for you 
must know, a letter no sooner arrives from England, 
but curiosity is upon her knees to know the contents. 
Adieu, dear H. , believe me, 

Your affectionate, 

L. Sterne. 

We have had bitter cold weather here these fourteen 
clays — which has obliged us to sit with whole pagells 
of wood lighted up to our noses — ’tis a dear article 
— but, every thing else being extremely cheap, Ma- 
dame keeps an excellent good house, with soupe^ 
bouilUy roiiy — &c. &c., for two hundred and fifty 
pounds a year. 


XXXIV. — TO MR. FOLEY, AT PARIS. 

Toulouse, No\t‘mbor 9, 1W)2. 

MY DEAR FOLEY, 

I HAVE had this week your letter on my table, and 
hope you will forgive my not answering it sooner — 
and even to-day I can but write you ten lines, being 
engaged at Mrs. M — ’s. I would not omit, one post 
more, acknowledging the favour — In a few posts J 
will write you a long one gratis, that is for love. — 
Thank you for having done what I desired you — and 
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for the future direct to me under cover at Monsieur 
Brousse’s — 1 receive all letters through him more 
punctually and sooner than when left at the post- 
house. 

H — ’s family greet you with mine ~ we are much 
together, and never forget you — forget me not to the 
Baron — and all the circle nor to your domestic 
circle. 

I am got pretty well, and sport much with my uncle 
Toby in the volume I am now fabricating for tiie laugh- 
ing part of the world — for the melancholy part of it, 
1 have nothing but rny prayers — so God help them. 
— I shall hear from you in a post or two at least, 
after you receive this — in the mean time, dear Foley, 
adieu, and believe no man wishes or esteems you more 
than your 

L. Sterne. 


XXXV. - TO THE SAME. 

Toulouse, Wednesday, Dec. 3, 17C2. 

DEAR FOLEY, 

I HAVE for this last fortnight every postday gone to 
Messrs. B — and sons, in expectation of the pleasure of 
a letter from you with the remittance I desired you to 
send me here. — When a man has no more than half 
a dozen guineas in his pocket — and a thousand miles 
from home — and in a country where he can as soon 
raise the d — 1 as a six livre piece to go to market with 
in case ho had changed his last guinea — you will not 
envy my situation — God bless you — remit me the 
balance due upon the receipt of this. — We are all at 
li — ’s, practising a play we are to act here this Christ- 
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mas holidays — all the Dramatis Person® are of the 
English, of which we have a happy society living to- 
gether like brothers and sisters — Your banker here 
has just sent me word the tea Mr. H. wrote for is to 
be delivered into my hands — ’tis all one into whose 
hands the treasure falls — we shall pay Brousse for 
it the day we get it. — We join in our most 
friendly respects, and believe me, dear Foley, truly 
yours, 

L. Stkrnk. 

XXXVI. - TO THE SAME. 

Toulouse , Doc. 17 , 176i{. 

MV DEAR FOLEY, 

The post after I wrote last, I received yours, witl 
the inclosed draught upon the receiver, for which I 
return you all thanks — I have received this day like- 
wise the box and tea all safe and sound — so we shall 
all of us be in our cups this Christmas, and drink 
without fear or stint. — We begin to live extremely 
happy, and are all together every night — fiddling, 
laughing and singing, and cracking jokes. You will 
scarce believe the new^s 1 tell you — there is a com- 
pany of English strollers arrived here, who are to act 
comedies all the Christmas, and are now busy in ma- 
king dresses, and preparing some of our best comedies 
— your wonder will cease when I inform you these 
strollers are your friends, with the rest of our society 
to whom I proposed this scheme soulageinent — and I 
assure you we do well. — The next week, with a grand 
orchestra, we play the Busy Body — and the Journey 
to London, the week after; but I have some thought 
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of adapting it to our situation — and making it the 
Journey to Toulouse, which, with the change of half- 
a-dozen scenes, may be easily done. — Thus, my dear 
F., for want of something better we have recourse to 
ourselves, and strike out the best amusements we can 
from such materials. — My kind love and friendship to 
all my true friends — my service to the rest, H — ’s 
family have just left me, having been this last week 
with us — they will be with me all the holidays. — 
In summer we shall visit them, and so balance hospi- 
talities. Adieu, 

Yours most truly, 

L. Sterne. 

XXXVir. -- TO THE SAME, 

Toulouse, March, 29, X703. 

DEAR FOLEY, 

Though that’s a mistake! 1 mean the date of the 
place, for I write atMr. H — ’sin the country, and have 
been there with my people all the week. — “How does 
Tristram do?” you say in yours to him — faith but so 
so — the worst of human maladies is poverty — though 
that is a second lie — for poverty of spirit is worse 
thau poverty of purse by ten thousand per cent — I 
inclose you a remedy for the one, a draught of a 
hundred and thirty pounds, for which I insist upon a 
rescription by the very return — or I will send you 
and all your commissaries to the d — ^1. — I do not hear 
they have tasted of one fleshy banquet all the Lent — 
you will make an excellent grille. P— they can make 
nothing of him but bouillon — I mean my other two 
friends no ill — so shall send them a reprieve as they 
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acted out of necessity — not choice. — My kind re* 
spects to Baron d’Holbach, and all his household — 
Say all that’s kind for me to my other friends - ^ you 
know how much, dear Foley, I am yours, 

L. Sterne. 

1 have not five Louis to vapour Avilh in this land 
of coxcombs. My wife’s compliments. 

XXXVIll. — TO THE SAME. 

Toulouse, April 18, 1783. 

DEAR FOLEY, 

I THANK you for your punctuality in sending me 
tlie rescription, and for your box by the courier, which 
came safe by last post. — I was not surprised much 
with your account of Lord ‘•*'**** being obliged to give 
way — and for the rest, all follows in course. — I 
suppose you will endeavour to fish and catch some- 
thing for yourself in these troubled waters at least 
I wish you all a reasonable man can wish for himself 
— which is wishing enough for you — all tlio rest is 
in the brain. — Mr. Woodhouse (whom you know) is 
also here - be is a most amiable worthy man, and I 
have the pleasure of having him much with me — in 
a short time he proceeds to Italy. The first Aveek in 
June, J decamp like a patriarch with iny whole house- 
hold, to pitch our tents for three mouths at the foot of 
the Pyrenean Hills at Bagnieres, wliere I expect much 
health and much amusement from the concourse of ad- 
venturers from all corners of the earth. — Mrs. M 

sets out at the same time, for another part of the Py- 
renean Hills at Courtray — whence to Italy — This 
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is the general plan of operation here — except that I 
have some thoughts of spending the winter at Florence, 
and crossing over with my family to Leghorn by water 

— and in April of returning by way of Paris home — 
but this is a sketch only, for in all things I am governed 
by circumstances — so that what is fit to be done on 
Monday may be very unwis» vrh Ciaturday — On all 
days of the week, believe me yours, 

v/ith unfeigned truth, L. Steknb. 

P. S. All compliments to my Parisian Mends. 

XXXLX. - TO THE SAME. 

Toulouse, April 29, 1769. 

MV DEAR FOLEV, 

Last post, my agent wrote me word he would send 
up from York a bill for fourscore guineas, with orders 
to be paid into Mr. Selwin’s hands for me. This he 
said he would expedite immediately, so ’tis possible 
you may have had advice of it, and ’tis possible also 
the money may not be paid this fortnight; therefore, 
as I set out for Bagnieres in that time, be so good as 
to give me credit for the money for a few posts or so, 
and send me either a reseiiption for the money, or a 
draught for it — at the receipt of which, we shall de- 
camp for ten or twelve weeks — You will receive 
twenty pounds more on my account, which send also 

— So much for that — as for pleasure — you have it 
all amongst you at Paris — we have nothing here 
which deservos the name — I shall scarce be tempted 
to sojourn another winter in Toulouse — for I cannot 
say it suits my health as I hoped — ’tis too moist — 

Sentimental Joumey, etc. 15 
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and I cannot keep clear of agues here — so that if 1 
stay tlie next winter on this side of the water — 'twill 
be either at Nice or Florence — and I shall return to 
England in April. — Wherever I am, believe me, 
dear Foley, that I am, 

Yours faithfully, L. Sterne. 

Madame and Mademoiselle present their best com- 
pliments — Hem ember me to all I regard, particularly 
Messrs. Panchaud and the rest of your household. 

XL. ~ TO THE SAME. 

Toulouse, May 21, 1763. 

I TOOK the liberty, three weeks ago, to desire you 
would be so kind as to send me fourscore pounds, 
having received a letter the same post, from my agent, 
that he would order the money to be paid to your 
corresjiondent in London in a fortnight. It is some 
disappointment to me that you have taken no notice of 
my letter, especially as I told you we waited for the 
money before we set out for Bagnieres — and so little 
distrust had I that such a civility would be refused 
me, that we have actually had all our things packed 
up these eight days, in hourly expectation of receiving 
a letter. Perhaps my good friend has waited till he 
heard the money was paid in London — but you might 
have trusted to my honour — that all the cash in your 
iron box (and all the bankers in Europe put together) 
could not have tempted me to say the thing that is not. 
1 hope before this you will have received an account 
of the money being paid in London. But it would 
have been taken kindly if you had wrote me word you 
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would transmit me the money when you had received 
it, but no sooner: — for Mr. R — of Montpellier, though 
I know him not, yet knows enough of me to have 
given me credit for a fortnight for ten times the sum. 

I am, dear F — , your friend, 

and hearty well-wisher, 

L. Sterne. 

I saw the family of the II yesterday, and 

asked them if you was in the land of the living — 
they said yea — for they had just received a letter 
from you. After all, I heartily forgive you — for you 
have done me a signal service in mortifying me, and 
it is this, I am determined to grow rich upon it. 

Adieu, and God send you wealth and happiness. 
All compliments to . Before April next I am ob- 

liged to revisit your metropolis in my way to England. 


XLl. — TO THE SAME. 

MV DEAR FOLEV, 

I Tins moment received yours — couy^equently the 
moment 1 got it I sat down to answer it. So much 
for a logical inference. 

Now believe in(‘. 1 had never wrote you so testy a 
letter, had 1 not both loved and esteemed j^ou — and 
it was merely in vindication of the rights of friendship 
that I wrote in a way as if I was hurt — for neglect 
me in your heart 1. knew you could not, without cause*, 
which rny heart told me I never had — or will ever 
give you: I was the best friends with you that ever I 
was in my life, before my letter had got a league, and 
pleaded the true excuse for my friend, “That he was 

15 * 
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Oppressed witli a multitude of business/' Go on, my 
dear F., and have but that excuse (so much do I regard 
your interest), that 1 would be content to suffer a real 
evil without future murmuring — but in truth, my 
disappointment was partly chimerical at the bottom — 
having a letter of credit for two hundred pounds from 
a person I never saw by me — but which, out of 
nicety of temper, I would not make any use of — 1 
set out in two days for Bagnieres, but direct to me to 
Brousse, who will forward all my letters. Dear F., 
adieu. Believe me. 

Yours affectionately, 

L. Stkrnk. 


XLII. TO THE SAME. 

Toulouse, J 11 U 0 I 2 , 1763. 

DEAR FOLEV, 

Luckily just before 1 was stepping into my chaise 
for Bagnieres, has a strayed fifty pound bill found its 
way to me*, so 1 have sent it to its lawful owner en~ 
closed — My noodle of an agent, instead of getting 
Mr, Selwin to advise you he had received the money 
(which would have been enough) has got a bill for it, 
and sent it rambling to the furthest part of France 
after me; and if it had not caught me just now, it 
might have followed me into Spain, fori shall cross the 
Pyreneans, and spend a week in that kingdom, which 
is enough for a fertile brain to write a volume upon — 
When I write the history of my travels Memoran- 
dum! I am not to forget how honest a man I have 
for a banker at Paris — But, my dear friend, when 
you say you dare trust me for what little occasions I 
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may have, you have as much faith as honesty, and 
more of both than of good policy. I thank you, how- 
ever, ten thousand times — and except such liberty as 
[ have lately taken with you — and that too at a 
pinch — I say beyond that I will not trespass upon 
your good-nature or friendliness, to serve me. God 
bless you, dear F — , 

I am yours whilst 

L. Sterne. 


XLIIL — TO THE SAME. 

Montpellier, Oct. 6, 1763. 

DEAR FOLEY, 

I AM ashamed I have not taken an opportunity of 
thanking yon, before now, for your friendly act of 
civility, in ordering Brousse, your correspondent at 
Toulouse, in case 1 sliould have occasion, to pay me 
fifteen hundred livres — which, as I knew the offer 
came from your heart, I made no difficulty of accept- 
ing. Ill iny way through Toulouse to Marseilles, where 
we have been, but neither liking the place nor Aix 
(particularly the latter, it being a parliament town, of 
which Toulouse has given me a surfeit), we have re- 
turned here where we shall reside the winter. My wifi, 
and daughter purpose to stay a year at least behind 
me, aud, when winter is over, to return to Toulouse, 
or go to Montauban, where they will stay till they re- 
turn, or 1 fetch them. For myself I shall set out in 
February for England, where my heart has been tied 
these six months, but I shall stay a fortnight with my 
friends at I^aris; though I verily believe, if it was not 
for the pleasure of seeing and chattering with you, I 
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should pass on directly to Bnissels, and so on to Eot- 
terdain, for the sake of seeing Holland, and embark 
from thence to London; but 1 must stay a little with 
those 1 love and have so many reasons to regard — 
you cannot place too much of this to your owni score. 
1 have had an offer of going to Italy a fortnight ago, 
but 1 must like my subject as well as the terms, neither 
of which were to my mind. Pray what English have 

you at Paris? where is my young friend Mr. F ? 

VVe hear of three or four English families coming to 
us here. If I can be serviceable to any you would 
serve, you have hut to write. Mr. H. has sent my 
friend AV — 's picture, you have seen the original, or I 
would have sent it you; I believe I shall beg leave to 
get a co})y of my own from yours, when I come iu 
propria prrsona^ till when, God bless you, my dear 
friend, and believe me 
Most faithfully yours, 

L. Sterne. 


XLIV. - TO THE SAME. 

Moutpellier, Jan. 5, 1701. 

MY DEAR FRIEND, 

You see I cannot pass over the fifth of the month 
without thinking of you, and writing to you. The last 
is a periodical habit — the first is from my heart, and 
T do it oftenev than I remember — however, from both 
motives together, I maintain 1 have a right to the 
pleasure of a single line — he it only to tell me how 
your watch goes — You know how much happier it 
would make me to know that all things belonging to 
you went on well. You are going to have them all to 
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yourself (I hear), and that Mr. S — is true to his first 
intention of leaving business. I hope this will enable 
you to accoin])lish yours in a shorter time, that you 
may get to your long- wish ed-for retreat of tranquillity 
and silence. When you have got to your fire-side, and 
into your arm-chair (and, by the bye, have another to 
spare for a friend), and are so much a sovereign as to 
sit in your furred cap, if you like it, though I should 
not (for a man’s ideas are at least the cleaner for being 
dressed decently), why then it will be a miracle if 1 do 
not glide in like a ghost upon you, and in a very 
unghost-like fashion help you off with a bottle of your 
best wine. 

January 15. — It does not happen every day that 
a letter begun in the most perfect hefiith should be 
concluded in the greatest weakness. 1 wish the vulgar 
high and low do not say it was a judgment upon me, 
for taking all this liberty with ff/iosts, — Be it as it 
may — I took a ride, when the first part of this was 
wrote, towards Perenas — and returned home in a 
shivering fit, though I ought to have been in a fever, 
for I had tired my beast; and he was as immoveable 
as Don Quixote’s wooden horse, and my arm was halt 
dislocated in whipping him. — This, quoth I, is in- 
human. — No, says a peasant on foot behind me, Pll 
drive him home, — so he laid on his posteriors, but 
’twas needless — as his face was turned towards Mont- 
pellier, he began to trot. But to return; this fever has 
confined me ten days in my bed — I have suffered in 
this scuffle with death terribly — but, unless the spirit 
of prophecy deceive me — I shall not die but live — 
in the mean time, dear F., let us live as merrily, but 
as innoceutly^ as we can. It has ever been as good, if 
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Adiem my dear fi'iend, and |^elie\re me, yours, 

L. S. 

Please to give the inclosed to Mr. T , and tell 

him I thank him cordially from my heart for his great 
good’WilU 


XLV. — TO THE SAME. 

Montpellier, Jan. 20, [1764]. 

MV DEAR FRIEND, 

Hearing by Lord Itochford (who in passing through 
here in his way to Madrid has given me a call), that 
my worthy friend Mr. Fox was now at Paris, I have 
inclosed a letter to him, which you will present in 
course, or direct to him. I suppose you are full of 
English; but, in short, we are here as if in another 
world, where, unless some stray’d soul arrives, we 
know nothing of what is going on in yours. Lord 
G — r, I suppose, is gone from Paris, or, I had wrote 
also to him. I know you are as busy as a bee, and 
have few moments to yourself — nevertheless bestow 
one of them upon an old friend, and write me a line 

— and if Mr. F. is too idle, and has aught to say to 
me, pray write a second line for him. We had a letter 
from Miss P — this week, who it seems has decamp’d 
for ever from Paris — All is for the best — which is 
my general reflection upon many things in this world. 

— Well! I shall shortly come and shake you by the 
hand in St. Sauveur — if still you are there. My 
wife tbturns to Toulouse, and purposes to spend the 
summer at Bagnieres — I, on the contrary, go and 
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visit my wife, tl|e cTiurcB in Yorkshire, ^11 live' 

the longer, at least tlie kappier, for having thibga our 
own way. This is my conjugal maxim — 1 own ’tis 
not the best of maxims — but I mjiiutain ’tis not the 
worst Adieu, dear F — , and believe rne. 

Yours, with truth, 

L. Sternu. 


XLVl. - TO MRS. F- 

Montpelllor, Feb. 1 , I76i 

I AM preparing, rny dear Mrs. F., to leave France, 
for I am heartily tired of it — That iiisi])idity there 
is in French chai actors has disgusted your friend Yorick. 
I have been dangt^rou^ly ill, and cannot tbink that the 
sharp air of Montpellier has been of ser\dce to me — 
and so my pliysicians told me wlicn they had me under 
tlicir hands for above a month — If you stay any 
longer hero, Sir, it will be fatal to you. — And why, 
good people, were you not kind enough to tell me this 
sooner? — After having discharged them, I told Mrs. 
Sterne that 1 should set out for England very soon; 
but as she chooses to remain in France for two or three 
years, I have no objection, except that I wish my girl 
in England. — The states of Languedoc t..e met — 
’tis a tine raree-show, with the usual accompaniments 
of fiddles, bears, and puppet-shows. — I believe I shall 
step into my post-chaise 'vvith more alacrity to fly from 
tliese sights than a Frenchman would to fly to them 
— and except a tear at parting with my little slut, I 
shall be in high spirits, and every step I take that 
brings me nearer England will, I tliiiik, help’*to set 
this ppor frame to rights. Now pray write to me, 
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directed to Mr. F. at Paris, and tell me what I am to 
brin^ you over. — IIow do I long to greet all iny 
friends! few do I value more than yourself. — My wife 
chooses to go to Montaulban, rather thau stay here, in 
which I am truly passive. If this should not find you 
at Bath, 1 bo}>e it will be forwarded to you, as 1 wish 
to fulfil your commissions — and so adieu. — Accept 
every warm wish for your health, and believe me ever 
yours, L. Sterne. 

P. S. My ))liysicians have almost poisoned me with 
what they call hoaillons refraichissants — ’tis a cock 
flayed alive and boiled with poppy-seeds, then pounded 
in a mortal, afterwards passed thro’ a sieve — There is 
to be one craw -fish in it, and I was gravely told it 
must be a male one — a female would do me more 
hurt than good. 


XLVIL ~ TO MISS STEKNE. 

Paris , May 15 , l7tJ4. 

MY DEAR LYDIA, 

By this time I suppose your mother and self arc 
fixed at Montauban, and I therefore direct to your 
banker, to be delivered to you — I acquiesced in your 
staying in France — likewise it was your mother’s 
wish — but I must tell you both (that unless your 
health had not been a plea made use of) I should have 
wished you both to return with me. — I have sent you 
the Spectators, and other books, particularly Metasta- 
sio; but 1 beg my girl to read the former, and only 
make tlie latter her amusement. — I hope you have 
not forgot my last request, to make no friendships with 
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the French women — not that I think ill of them all, 
but sometimes women of the best princi]>les are the 
most infiinuatinff — nay, I am so jealous of you that I 
slioiild be miserable were I to see you had the least 
^raiu of coquetry in your composition. — You have 
enough to do — for 1 have also sent you a guitar — 
and as you have no genius for drawing (though you 
never could be made to believe it), pray waste not 
your time about it — Remember to write to me as to 
a friend — in short, whatever comes into your little 
head, and then it will be natural. — If your mother’s 
rheumatism continues, and she cliooscs to go to Bag- 
nicres, tell lier not to be stopped for w'ant of money, 
for my purse shall be as open as my heart. I have 
preached at the Ambassador’s chapel — llezekiah* — 
(an odd subject your mother will say) — There was a 
concourse of all nations, and religious too. — I shall 
leave Paris in a few days. — I am lodged in the same 
hotel with Mr. T — ; they are good and generous souls. 
— I’ell your mother that I hope she will write to me, 
and that when she does so 1 may also receive a letter 
from my Lydia. 

Kiss your mother from me, and believe me 
Your affectionate 

L. Sterne. 


XLVIIL — TO MR. FOLEY. 

York , August 6 , 1764. 

My dear FOLEY, 

There is a young lady with whom I have sent a 
letter to you, who will arrive at Paris in her way to 

* See Sermon XVII. 
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Italy her name is Miss Tuting; a lady known and 
loved by the whole kingdom: — if you can be of any 
aid to her in your advice, &c, as to her journey, &c., 
your good -nature and politeness I am sure need no 
spur from me to do it — 1 was sorry we were like 
the two buckets of a well, whilst in London, for we 
were never able to be both resident together the month 
I continued in and about the environs. — If I get a 
cougli this winter which holds me three days, you will 
certainly see me at Paris the week following, for now 
I abandon every tiling in this w^orld to health, and to 
my friends — for the last sermon that I shall ever 
preach was preach’d at Paris — so I am altogether an 
idle man, or rather a free one, which is better. I sent, 
last post, twenty pounds to Mrs. Sterne, which makes 
a hundred pounds remitted since I got here. — You 
muvst pay yourself what I owe you out of it — and 
place the rest to account. — Betwixt this and Lady- 
day next, Mrs. Sterne will draw from time to time 
upon you to about the amount of a hundred louis — 
but not more (I think) — 1 having left her a hundred 
in her pocket. — But you shall always have money 
before-hand of mine, and she purposes to spend no 
further than five thousand livres in the year — but 
twenty pounds this way or that makes no difference 
between us. — Give my kindest compliments to Mr. 
P — . I have a thousand things to say to you, and 
would go half-way to Paris to tell them in your ear. 

— The Messrs. T — , H — , &c. and many more of 
your friends with whom I am now, send their service 

— Mine to all friends, — Yours, dear F., most truly? 

L. Sterne. 
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XLIX. TO J H S-~- , ESQ, 

Septembor4, 17G4. 

Now, my dear, dear Anthony — I do not think a 
week or ten days playing tlie good fellow (at this very 
time) at Scarborough, so abominable a thing — but if 
a man could get there cleverly, and every soul in his 
house in the mind to try what could be done in further- 
ance thereof. - I have no one to consult in this 
affair therefore as a man may do worse things, the 
English of all which is this, that I am going to leave 
a few poor sheep here in the wilderness for fourteen 
days — and from pride and naughtiness of heart to 
go see w'hat is doing at Scarborough — Steadfastly 
meaning afterwards to lead a new life and strengthen 
my faith. — Now some folks say there is much com- 
pany there — and some say not — and I believe 
there is neither the one nor the other — but will be 
both, if the world will have but a month’s patience or 
so. — No, my dear H — , I did not delay sending your 
letter directly to the post. — As there are critical 
times, or ratiier turns and revolutions in *** humours, I 
know not what the delay of an hour might hazard — 

1 will answer for him, he has seventy times seven for* 
t?iven you — and as often wish’d you at the d— L — 
After many oscillations the pendulum Avill rest iirm as 
ever. — 

I send all kind compliments to Sir C. D — and 
G — s. I love them from my soul. — If G — t is with 
you, him also. — I go on, not rapidly, but well enough, 
with my uncle Toby’s amours. — There is no sitting, 
and cudgelling one’s brains whilst the sun shines bright 
— ’twill be all over in six or seven Aveeks, and there 
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are dismal months enow after to endure suffocation by 
a briinstoue fire-side. — If you can get to Scarborough, 
do. — A man who makes six tons of alum a-week 
may do any thing. — Lord Granby is to be there — 
what a temptation 1 

Tours affectionately, 

L. Sterne. 


L. — TO THE SAME. 

Coxwould — Thursday, \Scpt. 1764.J 
MY DEAR COUSIN, 

I AM but this moment returned from Scarborough, 
where I have been drinking the waters ever since the 
races, and have received marvellous strength, had I 
not debilitated it as fast as I got it, by playing the 
good-fellow with Lord Granby and Co. too much. I 
rejoice you have been encamp’d at Harrowgate, from 
which, by now, I suppose you are decam j>’d — other- 
wise, as idle a beast as I have beei^, I would have sacrificed 
a few days to the God of laughter with you aud your 
jolly set. — I have done nothing good that 1 know 
of, since I left you, except paying off your guinea and 
a half to K — , in my way thro’ York hither — I must 
try now and do better — Go on and prosper for a month. 

Your affectionate 

L. Sterne. 

LI. — TO MB. FOLEY, AT PARTS. 

York, Sept. 2D, 1764. 

MY DEAR FRIEND, 

Having just had the honour of a letter from Miss 
Tuting, full of the acknowledgements of your attention 
and kind services to her, I will not believe these arose 
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from the D. of A — ’s letters, nor mine. Surely she 
neetM wo recommendation — the truest and most honest 
compliment I can pay you is to say they came from 
your own good heart, only you was introduced to the 
ohj(3Ct — for the rest followed in course — However 
let me cast in my mite of thanks to the treasury wliich 
belongs to good-natured actions. I have been with 
Lord G — y these three weeks at Scarborough — 
the pleasures of which 1 found somewhat more exalted 
than those of Bagnieres last year. I am now returned 
to my Philosoj)hical hut to finish Tristram, which I 
calculate will be ready for the world about Christmas, 
at which time 1 decamp hence, and fix my head-quart- 
ers at London for the winter - unless my cough pushes 
me fiirwards to your metropolis or that 1 can per- 
suade some (jros iny Lord to take a trip to you - 111 
try if I can make him relish the joys of the ThuiUeries^ 
Opera Cotni//ne, &c. 

I had this week a letter from Mrs. Sterne from 
Montauban, in wliich she tells me she lias occasion for 
fifty pounds immediately — Will you send an order 
to your correspomhiut at Montauban to ])ay her so 
much casli — and 1 will in three weeks send as much 
to Becket — But as her purse is low, for Gods sake 
write directly. Now you must do something equally 
essential — to rectify a. mistake in- the mind of your 
correspondent there, who it seems gave her a hint not 
long ago, '’Ohnt she was separated from me for life^^ — 
^ow as this is not true in the first place^ and may give 
a disadv'antageous impression of her to those she lives 
amongst ’twould he unmerciful — to let her, or my daugh- 
ter, suffer by it; — so <Jo he so good as to undeceive him 
— for in a year or two she proposes (and indeed I expect 
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it with, impatience from her) to join me — and tell 
them I have all the confidence in the world she will 
not spend more than I can aflbrd, and I only mentioned 
two hundred guineas a year — because ’twas right to 
name some certain sum, for which 1 begged you to 
give her credit. — I write to you, of all my most in- 
timate concerns, as to a brother: so excuse me, dear 
Foley. God bless you — Believe me 
Tours affectionately, 

L. Sterne. 

Compts. to M. Panchaud, Dllolbach, &c. 


LIl. — TO THE SAME. 

York , Nov, 11 , 17t»4. 

MY DEAR FRIEND, 

I SENT, ten days ago, a bank bill of thirty pounds 
to Mr. Becket, and this post one of sixty — When 1 
get to Loudon, which will be in five weeks, you will 
receive what shall always keep you in banl^ for Mrs. 
Sterne*, in the mean time 1 have desired Becket to 
send you fourscore pounds, and if my wife, before 1 
get to London, should have occasion for fifty louis, let 
her not wait a minute, and if I have not paid it, a 
week or fortnight L know will break no squares with a 
good and wortliy friend. I wdll contrive to send you 
these two new volumes of Tristram, as soon as ever I 
get them from the press. You will read as odd a tour 
through France as ever was projected or executed by 
traveller, or travel- writers, since the world began. — 
’Tis a laughing good-tempered satire against travelling 
(as puppies travel) — Panchaud will enjoy it — I am 
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quite civil to your Parisians, — et pour cause you know 
— ’tis likely 1 may see them in spring. Is it possible 
for you to get me over a copy of my picture any how? 
If so, I Would write to Mademoiselle N — to make as 
good a copy from it as she possibly could, wi^h a view 
to do her service here — and 1 would remit her the 
price — I really believe it would be the parent of a 
dozen portraits to her, if she executes it with the spirit 
of the original in your hands — for it will be seen by 
many — and as my pliiz is as remarkable as myself, 
if she preserves the true character of both, it will do 
her honour and service too. Write me a line about 
this, and tell me you are w'ell and happy — Will you 
present my kind respects to the worthy Baron — I 
shall send him one of the best impressions of my pic- 
ture from ]\I.r. Kcynolds’s — another to Monsieur F - . 
My love to Mr. S — n and P — d. 

I am, most truly yours, 

L. Sterne. 


LIII. TO J H S - * , ESQ. 


Nov. IS, 1764. 


DEAR, DEAR COUSIN, 

’Tis a church militant week with me, full of marches, 
and counter-inarclies — and treaties about Stillington 
common, which we are going to inclose — otherwise 
I would have obeyed your summons — and yet I could 
not well have done it this week, neither having received 
a letter from C — , who has been very ill ; and is f om- 
ing down to stay a week or ten days with me — Now 
I know he is ambitious of being better acquainted with 
you; and longs from his soul for a sight of you in your 
Scnttmrnfal Jounieit , etc. 16 
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own caf?tle. I cannot do otherwise than bring him with 
me — nor can I gallop away and leave him in an 
empty house to pay a visit to from London, as he comes 
half express to sec me. I thank you for the care of 
my northern vintage — I fear after all 1 must give it 
a fermentation on the other side of the Alps, which is 
better than being on the lees with it — but 7ioiis veT^ 
roiia — yet 1 fear, as it has got such hold of my brain, 
and comes upon it like an armed man at nights — I 
must give way for quietness sake, or be hag-ridden 
with the conceit of it all my life long — I have been 
Miss-ruhhn this last week by a couple of romping girls 
{him et vommp il fault) who might as well have 

been in the house with me (though perhaps not, my 
retreat here is too quiet for them), but they have taken 
up all my time, and have given my judgment and 
fancy more airings than they wanted. Tliese things 
accord not well with sermon making — but ’tis my 
vile errantry, as Sancho says, and that is all that can 
be made of it I trust all goes swimmingly on with 
your alum; that the works amuse you, and call you 
twice out (at least) a day. 1 shall see them I trust in 
ten days or thereabouts — If it was any way possible, 
I would set out this moment, though I have no cavalry 
— (ejccept a she-ass). Give all friendly respects to 
Mrs. C. and Col. H — ’s, and the garrison both of Guis- 
bro, and Skelton. I am, dear Anthony, 

Affectionately yours, 


L. Sterne. 
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LIV. TO MR. FOLEY, AT PARIS. 

York, Nov. 16, 1764 

MY DEAR FRIEND, 

Three })osts bei'ore I had the favour of yours 
(which is come to hand this moment) I had wrote to 
set Mrs. Sterne right in her mistake — That you had 
any money of mine in your hands — being very sen- 
sible that tlie hundred pounds I had sent yon, through 
Beck el’s hands, was but about what would balance witii 
you — The reason of her error was owing to iny wTJting 
her wmrd 1 would send you a bill in a post or two for 
fifty pounds, which, my linances falling short just then, 
I deferred — so that I had paid notliing to any one 
— but was, however, come to York this day, and I 
have sent you a draught for a hundred pounds — in 
honest truth, a fortnight ago I had not tlic cash - but 
1 am as honest as tlie king (as Sanclio Pan^a says), 
onUj not so rich. 

Therefore if Mrs. Sterne should want thirty louis 
more, let her have them and I wdll balance all 
(which will not be much) with honour at Christmas, 
when I shall be in London, having now just finished 
my two volumes oi' Tj’istram. I have some thoughts 
of going to Italy this year — at least I shall not defer 
it above another. I have been with Lord Granby, and 
with Lord Shelburne, but am now sat down till De- 
cember in my sweet retirement. I wish you was sat 
down as liappily, and as free of all worldly cares. In 
a few years, my dear F., I ho})e to see you a real 
country gentleman, though not altogether exiled from 
your friends in London — there I shall spend every 
winter of my life, in the same lap of contentment, 

16 * 
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where I enjoy myself now — and wherever I go — 
we must bring three parts in four of the treat along 
with us — In short, wo must bo happy within — and 
then few things without us make much ditTerenco — 
This is my Shandean philosophy. You will read a 
comic account of my journey from Calais, through Pa- 
ris, to the Garonne, in these volumes — my friends 
tell me they are done with spirit — it must speak for 
itself. Give my kind respects to Mr. Selwin and my 
friend Panchaud — When you see Baron d’llolbach, 
present liim my respects, and believe me, dear P., 
Youi’s cordially, 

L. Stern K. 


LV. ~ TO DAVID GARRICK, KSQ. 

Loudon, March IG, 17G,'». 

DEAR GARRICK, 

1 THREATENED you with a letter in one I wrote a 
few' weeks ago to Foley, but (to my shame be it spo- 
ken) I lead such a life of dissipation I have never 
had a moment to myself which has not been broke in 
upon, by one engagement or impertinence or another 
— aud as plots thicken tow’ards tlie latter end of a 
piece, 1 find, unless I take pen and ink just now, 
I shall not be able to do it, till either 1 am got 
into the country, or you to tlic city. You are 
teazed and tormented too much by your corres- 
pondents to return to us, and with accounts how 
much your friends, and how much your Theatre wants 
you — so that 1 will not magnify either our loss or 
yours — but liope cordially to see you soon. — Since 
1 wrote last I Lave frequently stept into your house — 





:i4d 

that is, as frequently as I could take the whole party 
wliere I dined along with me — This was but justice 
to you, as I walked in as a wit — but with regard to 
myself, 1 balanced the account thus — I am sometimes 
in my friend — ’s house, but ho is always in Tristram 
Shandy’s — where my friends say be will continue 
(and I hope the propiiecy true for my own immortality), 
even when he himself is no more. 

I have had a lucrative winter’s campaign here — 
Shandy sells well — I am taxing the public with two 
more volumes of Sermons, which will more than double 
the gains of Shandy — It goes into the world with a 
prancing list de toute la noblesf^e — which will bring me 
in three hundred pounds, exclusive of the sale of the 
copy — so that with all the contempt of money which 
ma faqof! de penser has ever impressed on me, I shall 
bo rich in spite of myself: but I scorn, you must know, 
in the high ton I take at present, to pocket all this 
trash — I set out to lay a portion of it out in the ser- 
vice of the world, in a tour round Italy, where I shall 
spring game or the deuce is in the dice. — In the be- 
ginning of September I quit England, that I may avail 
myself of the time of vintage, when all nature is joyous, 
and so saunter philosophically for a year or so, on the 
other side the Alps. 1 hope your pilgrimages have 
brought Mrs. Garrick and yourself back a La fleur de 
jeunesae — May you both long feel the sweets of it, 
and your friends with you — Do, dear friend, make 
my kindest wishes and compliments acceptable to the 
best and wisest of the daughters of Eve — You shall 
ever believe, and ever find me affectionately yours, 

L. Stkbnj:. 
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LVL — TO THE SAME. 

Bath, April 6, 1765. 

I SCALP you! my dear Garrick! my dear friend! 
foul befal the man who hurts a hair of your head! and 
so full was I of tliat very sentiment that my letter had 
not been jiut into the post-office ten minutes, before my 
heart smote me; and I sent to recal it — but failed — 
you are sadly to blame, Shandy! for this, quoth T, 
leaning with m}^ head on my hand, as I recriminated 
upon my false delicacy in the aflair — (jjarrick’s nerves 
(if he has any left) are as fine and delicately spun as 
thy own — his sentiments as honest and friendly — 
thou knowest, Shandy, that he loves thee — wliy wilt 
thou hazard him a moment’s pain? Puppy! fool, cox- 
comb, jack-ass, &c. &c. — and so I balanced the ac- 
count to your favour, before 1 received it drawn up in 
yonv wmj — J say your way — for it is not stated so 
much to your honour and credit as I had passed the 
account before — for it was a most lamented truth that 
I never received one of the letters your friendshi]) meant 
mo, except wliilst in Paris. — Oh! how 1 congratulate 
you for the anxiety the world has, and continues to be 
under, for your return — - lictunii return, to the few 
who love you, and the thousands who admire you. — 
The moment you set your foot upon yon stage — 
mark! I tell it you — by some magic irresistible jiower, 
every fibre about your lieart will vibrate afresh, and as 
strong and feelingly as ever — Nature, wdth glory at 
her back, will light up the torch within you — and 
there is enough of it left to heat And enlighten the world 
these many, many, many years. 

Heaven be praised! (i utter it from my soul) that 
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your lady, and my Minerva, is in a condition to walk 
to Windsor — • full rapturously will 1 lead the graceful 
pilgrim to the temple, where I will sacrifice with the 
purest incense to her — but you may worship with me, 
or not — ’twill make no difference either in the truth 
or warmtli of my devotion — still (after all I have 
seen) I still maintain her peerless. 

Powel! good Heaven! give me some one with less 
smoke and more fire. There are who, like the Phari- 
sees, still think they shall be heard for 7nuch speaking 

— Come — come away, my de-ir Garrick, and teach 
us another lesson. 

Adieu! 1 love you dearly — and your lady better 

— not hobbyhorsically — but most sentimentally and 
affectionately — for 1 am yours (that is, if you never 
say another word about — ) with all the sentiments of love 
and triendship you deserve from me, 

L. Sterne. 

LVII. ~ TO MB. FOLEY. 

Bath, April 15, 1765. 

MY DEAR FOLEY, 

My wife tells me she has drawn for one hundred 
pounds, and ’tis fit that you should be paid it that mi- 
nute — the money is now in Becket's hands — send 
me, my dear FoleyJ'my account, that I may discharge 
the balance to this time, and know what to leave in 
your hftiids. I have made a good campaign of it this 
year in the field of ihe literati — my two volumes of 
Tristram, and two of Sermons, whijch I shall print very 
soon, will bring me & considerable sum. Almost all 
the nobility in England honour me with their names, 
and ’tis thought it will be the largest and most splendid 
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list which evei pranced before a book, since subscript 
tions came into fashion. Pray present my most sincere 
compliments to Lady H — , whose name I hope to in- 
sert with many others. As so many men of genius' 
favour me with their names also, 1 will quirrel with 
Mr. Hume, and call him Deist, and what not,;|mle^s I 
have his name too. My love to Lord W — Your 
name, Foley, I have put in as a free-will offering 
my labours, your list of subscribers you will send^"^ 
’tis but a crown for sixteen sermons — Dog chlap! 
but I am in quest of honour, not money. Adieu, adieu, 
believe me, dear Foley, 

Yours truly, 

L. Stern K. 


LVIII. - TO MK. W. 

Coxwould . May 23 , 17(55. 

At this moment I am sitting in my summerhouse 
with my head and heart full, not of my Uncle Toby’s 
amours with the Widow Wadman, but my Sermons — 
and your letter has drawn me out of a pensive mood 
— the spirit of it pieaseth but, in this solitude, 
what can I tell or write to you but about myself? I am 
glad that you are in love, ’twill cure you at least of 
the spleen, which has a bad effect both on man and 
woman — I myself must ever have some Dulcinea in 
my head, it harmonizes the soul — and in those cases 
I first endeavour to make tlie lady believe so, rather I 
begin first to make myself believe that I am in love, 
but I carry on my affairs quite in the French way, 
seutiineiitally — “TamoMr,” (say they) rien 

sentimejity Now notwithstanding they make mich ,a 
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pother about the wordy they have no precise Idea an- 
nexed to it — And so much for that same subject called 
love. I must tell you how 1 have just treated a French 
gentleman of fortune iu Franco, who took a liking th 
my d^uAter. Witliout any ceremony (having got my 
diriWStio« from my wife’s banker) he wrote me word 
that h^ was iu love with my daughter, and desired to 
ktiow what forUitir I would give her at present, and 
how much at my denih — l»y the bye, I think there 
was Very little senttinrut on his side, ]Vly answer was, 
‘"Sir, 1 shall give her ten thousand pounds on the day 
of marriage — my calculation is as follows — she is 
not eighteim, you arc sixty-two — there goes five 
thousand pounds — then, »5ir, you at least think her 
not ugly — she has many accomplishments, speaks 
Italian, French, plays u])ou the guitar, and as 1 fear 
you play upon no instrument whatever, I think you 
will be happy to take her at my terms, for here finishes 
the account of the ten thousand pounds.” 1 do not 
suppo.se but he will take this as I mean, that i.s, a flat 
refusal. I have had a parsonage-hoiise burnt dowm by 
the carelessness of my curate's \\ife; as soon as 1 can 
f must rebuild it, I tiow, but I lack the means at pre- 
sent — yet 1 am never happier than when 1 have not 
a shilling in my pocket — for when I have I can never 
call it my owm. Adieu, my dear friend, may you enjoy 
better health than me, though not better spirits, for 
tkat is impossible. 

‘ Yours sincerely, 


.My compliments to the Colonel. 


L. Sternb. 
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LIX. — TO MR. FOLEY, AT PARIS. 


MY DKAH 


York, JulylS, 1765. 


I WROTE, some time in spring, to beg you would 
favour me with my account. 1 believe you was set out 
from Paris, and that Mr. Garrick brought the letter 
with him — which possibly he gave you. In the hurry 
of your business you might forget tlie contents of it; 
and in the hurry of mine in town (though I called once) 
I could not get to see you. I decamp for Italy in 
September, and shall sec your face at Paris, you may 
be sure — but I shall see it with more pleasure when 
I am out of debt, which is your own fault, for Becket 
has had money left in his hands for that purpose. — 
Do send Mrs. Sterne her two last volumes of Tristram; 


they arrived with yours in Spring, and she complains 
she has not got them — My best services to Mr. 
Panchaud. — I am busy composing two volumes of 
Sermons — they will be printed in September, though 
1 fear not time enough to bring them with me. Your 
name is amongst the list of a few of my honorary sub- 
scribers — who subscribe for love. If you see Baron 
dTIulbach, and Diderot, present my respects to them 
— If the Baron wants any English books he will 
let me know, and I will bring them with me. — Adieu, 
I am truly yours, 

L. Sterne. 


LX. — TO THE SAME. 

London, October?, 1765. 

DEAR SIR, 

It is a terrible thing to be in Paris without a per* 
riwig on a man’s head! In seven days from the date 
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of this, I should be in tliat case, unless you tell your 
neighbour IMadaine Eequiere to get her boa laavi de me 
faire un perwjne d bourse^ au mieux — c*est-^d-dire — 
une la plus extraordinaire — la plus jolie — la plus 
gentille — et hi phis — 

— Mais qu*importe? fai Vhonnour d^etre grand erh 
tique — et him diffixUe encore dans les affaires de 
perufpies — and in one word, that he gets it done in 
five days after notice. — 

I beg pardon for this liberty, my dear friend, and 
for tlie trouble of forwarding this by the very next post. 
— If my friend Mr. F, is in Paris, my kind love to 
him, and respects to all others in sad haste — 
Yours truly, 


L, Sterne. 


I have paid into Mr. Bccket’s hands six hundred 
pounds, which you may draw upon at sight, accord- 
ing as either Mrs. Sterne or myself make it expedient 


LXI. TO Mil. PANCIIAUD, AT PARIS. 

Beau Point Voisin, November T, 17G5. 

DEAR SIR, 

I FORGOT to desire you to forward whatever letters 
came to your hand to your banker at Romo, to wait 
for me against I get there, as it is uncertain how long I 
may stay at Turin, &c.: at present 1 am held prisoner 
in this town by the sudden swelling of two pitiful ri- 
vulets from the snows melting on the Alps — so that 
w^e cannot either advance to them, or retire again to 
L}^ons — for how long the gentlemen who are my 
fellow-travellers, and myself, shall languish in this state 
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of vexatious captivity, heaven and earth surely know; 
for it rains as if they were coming together to settle 
the matter. — I had an agreeable journey to Lyons, 
and a joyous time there; dining and supping everyday 
at the commandant’s — Lord F. W. I left tliere, and 
about a dozen English. — If you see Lord Ossory, 
Iword William Gordon, and my friend Mr. Crawford, 
remember me to them — if Wilkes is at Paris yet, I 
send him all kind wishes — present my compliments as 
well as thanks to my good friend Miss P — , and believe 
me, dear Sir, with all truth, yours, 

L. Sterne. 


LXn. — TO THE SAME. 


Turin , Nov. 15 , 1765. 


DEAR SIR, 

After many difficulties I have got here safe and 
sound — tho’ eight days in passing the mountains of 
Savoy. I am slopped here for fen days by the whole 
countiy betwixt here and Milan being laid under water 
by continual rains — but 1 am very happy, and have 
found my way into a dozen houses already — To- 
morrow I am to be presented to the King, and when 
that ceremony is over, I shall have my hands full of 
engagements — No English hero but Sir Janies Mac- 
donald, who meets with much respect, and Mr. Ogilby. 
We are altogether, and shall depart in peace together 
— My kind services to all, pray forward the inclosed — 
Yours truly. 


L. Sterne. 
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LXIII. — TO THE SAME. 


Turin, Kov. 28, 


DEAIi SIR, 

I AM just leaving this place with Sir James Mac- 
donald for Milan, &c. We have spent a joyous fort- 
night here, and met with all kinds of honours — and 
with regret do we both bid adieu — but health on my 
side — and good sense on his — say ’tis better to be 
at Rome — you say at Paris — but you put variety 
out of the question — I entreat you to forward the 
inclosed to Mrs. Sterne — My compliments to all 
friends, more particularly to those I most value (that 
includes Mr. F-, if he is in Paris). 

I am yours most truly, 

L. Sterne. 


LXIV. — TO THE SAME. 


Florence, Doc. 18, 1765. 


DEAR SIR, 

I HAVE been a month passing the plains of Lom- 
bardy — stopping in my way at JMiian, Parma, Pia- 
cenza, and Bologna — with weather as delicious as a 
kindly April in England, and have been three days in 
crossing a part of the Appeniiines covered with thick 
snow — Sad transition! 1 stay hero three days to dine 
with our Plenipo Lords T — d and C — r, and in five 
clays shall tread the Vatican, and be introduced to all 
the Saints in the Pantheon. I stay but fourteen days 
to pay these civilities, and then decamp for Naples. 
Pray send the inclosed to my wife, and Becketts letter 
to London. , Yours truly, 


L. Sternb. 
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LXV. TO MISS STEKXE. 


Napltv^, Fob. 3, 176B. 


Mr DEAR GIRL, 

Your letter, my Lydia, has made me both laugh 
and cry. Sorry am I that you are both so afflicted 
with the ague, and by all means 1 wdsh you both to 
fly from Tours, because I remember it is situated be- 
tween two rivers, la Loire, and Ic Cher — wliich must 
occasion fogs, and damp unwholesome weather — 
therefore for the same reason go not to Jlourgcs en 
Bresse — ’tis as vile a place for agues. I fliid myself 
infinitely better than I was — and hope to have added 
at least ten years to my life by this journey to Italy 

— the climate is hetivenly, and I find new principles 
of health in me, which I have been long a stranger to 

— but trust me, my Lydia, I will find you out, where- 
ever you are, in May. Therefore 1 beg you to direct 
to me at Belloni’s at Kome, that I may have some idea 
where you will be then. The account you give me of 
Mrs. C — is truly amiable, I shall ever honour her — 
Mr. C. is a diverting companion — what he said of 
your little French admirer was truly droll — the Mar- 
quis de — is an impostor, and not worthy of your ac- 
quaintance — he only pretended to know mo to get 
introduced to your mother — I desire you will get 
your mother to write to Mr, C. that I may discharge 
every debt, and then, my Lydia, if I live, the produce 
of my pen shall be yours — if fate reserves me not 
that " the humane and good, partly for thy father’s 
sake, partly for thy own, wdll never abandon thee! 
If your mother’s health will permit her to return with me 
to England — your summers I will l enfler as agreeable as 
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I can at Coxwoiild — your winters at York — you 
know my publications call me to London. If Mr. and 
Mrs. C. — are still at Touns, thank them from me for 
their cordiality to my wife and daughter. I have pur- 
chased you some little trifles, which I shall give you 
when we meet, as proofs of affection from 

Your fond father, 

L. Sterne. 


LXVI. - TO J H S , ESQ. 


Naples, Feb. 5, 1766. 


MY DEAR II. 

’Tis an age since I have heard from you — hut 
as I read the London Chronicle, and find no tidings of 
your death, or that you are even at the point of it, I 
take it as I wish it, that you have got over thus much 
of the winter free from the damps, both of climate and 
spirits; and here I am, as happy as a king after all, 
growing fat, sleek, and well-liking — not improving in 
stature, but in breadth. We have a jolly carnival of 
it — nothing but operas — punchiuelloes — festinoes 
and masquerades — We (that is, noufi antres) are all 
dressing out for one this night at the Princess Franca- 
vivalla, which is to be superb. The English dine with 
her (exclusive), and so much for small chat — except 
that I saw a little comedy acted last week with more 
expression and spirit, and true character, than 1 shall 
see one hastily again. 1 stay here till the holy week, 
wliich I shall pass at Rome, where I occupy myself a 
mouth — my plan was to have gone thence for a 
fortnight to Florence — and then by Leghorn to ]Mar- 
seilles directly home — but am diverted from this by 
the repeated proposals of accompanying a gentleman. 
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who is returuiug by Venice, Vienaaa, Saxony, Berlin, 
and so by tbe Spaw, and thence tlirougb llolland to 
England — ’tis with Mr. E. I have known him these 
three years, and have been with him ever since I reach’d 
Rome; and as I know him to be a good hearted young 
gentleman, I have no doubt of making it answer both 
his views and mine — at least I am persuaded we 
shall return home together, as we set out, with friend- 
ship and good-will. Write your next letter to me at 
Rome, and do me the following favour if it lies in your 
way, which I think it does — to get me a letter of 
recommendation to our Ambassador (Lord Stormont) 
at Vienna. I have not the honour to be known to his 
Lordship, but Lords P — or II — , or twenty you bette) 
know, w^ould wTite a certificate for me, importing that 
I am not fallen out of the clouds. If this will cost my 
cousirf little trouble, do inclose it in your next letter to 
me at Bellotii’s. You have left Skelton, I trow, a 
month, and I fear have had a most sharp winter, if one 
may judge of it from the severity of the weather here, 
and all over Italy, which exceeded any thing known, 
till within these tliree weeks, that the sun lias been as 
hot as we could bear it. Give my kind services to 
my friends - - especially to tbe household of faith — 
my dear Garland — to Gilbert — to the worthy Co- 
lonel — to Cardinal S — , to my fellow-labourer Pan- 
tagruel — dear cousin Antony, receive my kindest 
love and wishes. 

Yours affectionately 

L. Sterne. 

P. S. Upon second thoughts, direct your next to 
me at Mr. W. Banker, at Venice. 
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LX VII. - TO MR. FOLEY, AT PARIS. 

DEAR SIR Naples, Feb. 8, 1768. 

I DESIRE Mrs. Sterne may have what cash she wants 

— if she has not received it before now : she sends me 
word she has been in want of casli these three weeks 

— be so kind as to prevent this uneasiness to her — 

which is doubly so to me. I have made very little 
use of your letters of credit, having, since I left Paris, 
taken up no more money than about fifty louis at 
Turin, as much at Rome — and a few ducats here — 
and as I now travel hence to Rome, Venice, through 
Vienna to Berlin, &c., with a gentleman of fortune, I 
shall draw for little more till my return — so you will 
have always enough to spare for my wife. The be- 
ginning of March be so kind as to let her liave a hun- 
dred pounds to begin her year with. ^ » 

There are a good many English here, very few in 
Rome, or other parts of Italy. The air of Naples 
agrees very well with me — I sliall return fat — my 
friendship to all who honour me with theirs — Adieu 
iiiy d(*ar friend 1 am ever yours, 

L. Sterne. 

LXVJII. — TO MR. I'ANCHAUl), AT PARIS. 

DEAR SIR, Naples, Feb. 14, 1766. 

1 WROTE last week to yv)u to desire you would let 
Mrs. Sterne liavc what money she wanted — it may 
happen, as that letter went inclosed in one to her at 
Tours, that you will receive this first — I have made 
little use of your letters of credit, as you will see by 
that letter, nor shall I want much (if any) till you see 
as I travel now in company with a gentleman — 

^tiuUmcntal Journey, etc. 
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however, as we return by Venice, Vienna, Berlin, &c., 
to the Spaw, I should be glad if you will draw me 
a letter of credit upon some one at Venice, to the ex- 
tent of fifty louis — but I arn persuaded I shall not 
want half of them — however, in case of sickness or 
accidents, one would not go so long a rout without 
money in one’s pocket. The bankers here are not so 
conscientious as my friend P.; they would make me 
pay twelve per cent, if I was to get a letter hero. I 
beg your letters, &c., may be inclosed to Mr. Watson 
at Venice — 'where we shall be in the Ascension. I 
have received much benefit from the air of Naples — 
but quit it to be at Eome before the holy week. There 
are about five and twenty English here — but most of 
them will be decamp’d in two months — there are 
scarce a^hird of the number at Eome, I suppose there- 
fore that Paris is full — my warmest wishes attend 
you — with my love to Mr. P. and compliments to all 
— I am, dear Sir, very faithfully, 

Yours, L. Stkrnk. 

Sir James Macdonald is in the house with me, and 
is just recovering a long andraostcruel fit of rheumatism. 

LXIX. - TO J H S---, ESQ. 

DEAR SIR, [176f>]. 

My desire of seeing both my wdfe and girl has 
turned me out of my road towards a delicious Chateau 
of the Countess of M — , where I have been patriarch- 
ing it these seven days with her ladyship, and half a 
dozen of very handsome and agreeable ladies — her 
ladyship has the best of hearts — a valuable present not 
given to every one. To-morrow , with regret, I shall 
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quit this agreeable circle, and post it night and day ta 
Paris, where I shall arrive in two days, and just 
wind myself up when I am there, enough to roll on to 
Calais — so 1 hope to sup with you the King’s birth- 
day, according to a plan of sixteen days’ standing. 
Never man has been such a wildgoose cbace after a 
wife as I have been — after having sought her in five 
or six different towns, I found her at last in Franchi 
Compte — Poor woman! she was very cordial, &c. and 
begs to stay another year or so — my Lydia pleases me 
much — 1 found her greatly improved in every thing 1 
wished her — I am most unaccountably well, and most 
unaccountably nonsensical — ’tis at least a proof of 
good spirits, which is a sign and token given me, in these 
latter days, that I must take up again the pen — In 
faith, I think I shall die with it in my hand, but I 
shall live these ten years, my Antony, notwithstanding 
the fears of my wife, whom I left most melancholy on 
that account. This is a delicious part of the world; 
most celestial weather, and we lie all day, without 
damps, upon the grass — and that is the whole of it, 
except the inner man (for her ladyship is not stingy of 
her wine) is inspired twice a day with the best Bur- 
gundy that grows upon the mountains which terminate 
our lands here. Surely you will not have decamped to 
Crazy Castle before 1 reach town — The summer here 
is set in in good earnest — ’tis more than we can say 
for Yorkshire — I hope to hear a good tale of your 
alum-works — have you no other works in hand? I do 
not expect to hear from you, so God prosper you — 
and all your undertakings. I am, my dear cousin, 
Jlost affectionately yours, 

L. Sterns. 

17 * 
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Remember me to Mr. G — , Cardinal S , the Co- 
lonel, &c. &e. &c. 


LXX. — TO MR. PANCUAUD, AT PARIS. 


York. Jane 28, 1766., 


DEAR SIR, 

1 WROTE last week to Mr. Beckct to discharge the 
balance due to you — and 1 have received a letter 
ft*om him, telling me that, if you will dr«aw upon him 
for one hundred and sixty {)ounds, he will punctually 
pay it to your order — so scud the draughts when you 
please. Mrs. Sterne writes me word she wants fifty 
pounds — which 1 desire you will let her have. I will 
take care to remit it io your correspondent — I have 
such an entire confidence in my wife, that she spends 
as little as she can, tliough she is confined to no par- 
ticular sura -■ her expenses will not exceed tliree liiin- 
dred pounds a y^ear, unless by ill health or a j<juruey 
and I am very willing she should have it — and 
you may rely" in case it ever hapjjcns that .she should 
draw for fifty" or a hundred pounds extraordinary, that 
it and every demand shall be punctually paid — and 
with proper thanks; and ff.*r this the whole Shandean 
family are ready to stand security". ’Tis impossible to 
tell you how sorry [ was that my affairs hurried me so 
quick through Paris as to deprive me of seeing my old 
friend Mr. Foley, and of the pleasure I proposed in 
being made known to his better half — but 1 have a 
probability of seeing him this winter. Adieu, dear Sir, 
and believe me, 

Most cordially your,s, 

L. Sl’ERNE. 
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P. S. Mrs. Sterne is going to Chalons, but your 
letter will find her, I believe, at Avignon — She is 
very poorly — and my daughter writes to me, with 
sad grief of heart, that she is worse. 


LXXI. — TO MR. S. 


Goxwould, July 23, 1766. 


DEAR SIR, 

One might be led to think that there is a fatality 
regarding us — we make appointments to meet, and 
for these two years have not seen each other’s face but 
twice — we must try and do better for the fiiture — 
Having sought you with more zeal than C — sought 
tlie Lord, in order to deliver you the books you bade 
me purchase for you at Paris — I was forced to pay 
carriage for them from London down to York — but 
as I shall neither charge you the books nor the car- 
riage — ’tis not wortli talking about. — Never man, 
my dear Sir, has had a more agreeable tour than your 
ITorick — and at present I am in my peaceful retreat, 
writing the ninth volume of Tristram. — I shall pub- 
lish but one this year, and the next I shall begin a new 
work of four volumes, which, when finished, I shall 
continue Tristram -with fresh spirit. What a diflcrcnce 
of scene here! But, with a disposition to be happy, 
tis neither this jdace nor t’other that renders us the 
reverse. — In short, each man’s happiness depends 
upon himself — he is a fool if he does not enjoy it. 

What are you about, dear S — ? Give me some 
account of your pleasures — you had better come to 
me for a fortnight, and I will shew, or give you (if 
needful), a practical^ dose of my philosophy: but I hope 
you do not want it — if you did — ’twould be the 
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office of a friend to give it — Will not even our races 
tempt you? You see I use aU arguments. — Believe 
me yours most truly, 

Laurence Sterne. 


LXXII. — TO MR. PANCHAUD, AT PARIS. 


Coxwouldy Sept. 21, 1766. 


MV DEAR FRIEND, 

If Mrs. Sterne should draw upon you for fifty louis 
d’ors, be so kind as to remit her the money ~ and 
pray be so good as not to draw upon Mr. Bccket for 
it (as he owes me nothing), but favour me with the 
draft, which I will pay to Mr. Selwin. A young noble* 
man is now negociating a jaunt with me for six weeks 
about Christmas, to the Fauxbourg de St. Germain --- 
I should like much to be with you for so long — and 
if my wife should grow worse (having had a very poor 
account of her in my daughter’s last), I cannot think 
of her being without me — and, however expensive 
the journey would be, I would fly to Avignon to ad- 
minister consolation to both her and my poor girl. — 
Wherever I am, believe me, dear Sir, 

Yours, 


L. Sterne. 


My kind compliments to Mr. Foley; though I have 
not the honour of knowing his rib, I see no reason why 
1 may not present all due respects to the better half of 
so old a friend, which I do by these presents — with 
ray friendliest wishes to Miss P. 
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LXXIII. -- TO MR. FOLEY, AT PARIS. 

MY DEAR FOLEY, Coxwoalrl, Oct. 25, KiG. 

I DESIRED you would be so good as to remit to 
Mrs, Sterne fifty louis, a month — I dare say you 
have done it — but her illness must have cost her a 
good deal — therefore having paid the last fifty pouiuls 
into Mr. Selwin’s hands, 1 beg you to send her thirty 
guineas more — for which I send a bank bill to Mr. 
Becket by this post — but surely had 1 not done so, you 
would not stick at it — for be assured, my dear Foley, 
that the First Lord of the Treasury is neither more 
able or more willing (nor perhaps half so punctual) in 
repaying with honour all I ever can be in your books. 
My daughter says her mother is very ill — and I fear 
going fast down, by all accounts — ’tis melancholy in 
her situation to want any aid that is in my power to 
give — do write to her — and believe me, with all 
compliments to your Hotel, 

Yours very trul}', 

L. Sterne 

LXXIV. — TO MR. PANCHAUD. 

DEAR SIR, York, Nor. 25, 1706. 

I JUST received yours — and am glad that the 
balance of accounts is now paid to you — Thus far all 
goes well. — 1 have received a letter from my daughter, 
with the pleasing tidings that she thinks her mother 
out of danger — and that the air of the country is 
delightful (excepting the winds); but the description of 
the Chateau my wife has hired is really pretty — on 
the side of the Fountain of Vaucluse — with seven 
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rooms of a floor, half furnished with tapestry, half with 
blue tafiety, the permission to ^sh, and to have game*, 
so many partridges a week, &c.; and the price — 
guess! flfc5:teen guineas a year — there’s for you, P. 
About the latter end of next month my wife will have 
occasion for a hundred guineas — and pray be so good, 
my dear Sir, as to give orders that she may not be 
disappointed — she is going to spend the Carnival at 
Marseilles at Christmas. — 1 shall be in London by 
Christmas- week , and then shall balance this remittance 
to Mrs. S. with Mr. S — . 1 am going to lie-in of an- 

other child of the Shandaick procreation, in town; 1 
hope you wish me a safe delivery — I fear my friend 
Mr. F. will have left town before I get there. -- Adieu, 
dear Sir — I wish you every thing in this world 
which will do you good, for I am, with unfeigned 
truth, Yours, 

Ti. Sterne. 

Make my compliments acceptable to the good and 
worthy Baron d’Holbach, Miss P. &c. &c. 


LXXV. ~ FROM IGNATIUS SANCHO, J O MR. 
STERNE. 


[I76G.) 


REVEREND SIR, 

It would be an insult on your humanity (or per- 
haps look like it), to apologize for the liberty I am 
taking. — I am one of those people whom the vulgar 
and illiberal call negroes. — The first part of my life 
was rather unlucky, as I was placed in a family who 
judged ignorance the best and only security for obe- 
dience — A little reading and writing I got by un- 
wearied application. — The latter part of my life has 
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been, through God’s blessing, truly fortunate — having 
spent it in the service |of one of the best and greatest 
tamilies in the kingdom — my chief pleasure has been 
books — Philanthropy I adore. — How vefy much, 
good Sir, am 1 (amongst millions)" indebted to you for 
the character of your amiable Uncle Toby! — I de- 
clare I would walk ten miles in the dog-days, to shaken, 
hands with the honest Corporal. — Your sermons have 
touched me to the heart, and I hope have amendod.it, 
which brings me to the point. — In your tenth dis- 
course, is this very affecting passage — “Consider how 
great a part of our species in all ages down to this — 
have been trod under the feet of cruel and capricious 
tyrants, who would neither hear their cries, nor pity 
their distresses Consider slavery — what it is — 
how bitter a draught — and how many millions are 
made to drink of it.” — Of all my favourite authors, 
not one has drawn a tear in favour of my miserable 
black bretliren excepting yourself, and the humane 
author of Sir Geo. Ellison. — *1 think you will for- 
give me; I am sure you will applaud me for beseech- 
ing you to give one half hour’s attention to slavery, as 
it is this day practised in our West- Indies. — That 
subject, handled in your striking manner, would ease 
the yoke (perhaps) of many — but if only of one — 
gracious God! what a feast to a benevolent heart! and 
sure I am, you are an epicurean in acts of charity. — 
You who are universally read, and as universally ad- 
mired — you could not fail. — Dear Sir, think in me 
you behold the uplifted hands of thousands of my bro- 
th(ir Moors. Grief (you pathetically observe) is elo- 
quent; figure to yoqrself their attitudes; bear their 
supplicating addresses! — alas! you cannot refuse. — 
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Humanity must comply — in which hope 1 beg per- 
mission to subscribe myself, 

Reverend Sir, &c. 

I. S. 

hXXVL — FROM MR. STERNE, TO IGNATIUS 
SANCHO. 

CoJtwould, July 27, 1766. 

Thebb is a strange coincidence, Sancho, in the little 
events (as well as in the great ones) of this world; for 
I had been writing a tender tale of the sorrows of a 
friendless poor negro-girl, and my eyes had scarce done 
smarting with it, when your letter of recommendation, 
in behalf of so many of her brethren and sisters, came 
to me — but why her brethren'? or yours, Sancho, any 
more than mine? It is by the finest tints, and most 
insensible gradations, that nature descends from the 
fairest face about St. James’s to the sootiest complexion 
in Africa: — at which tint of these is it that the ties 
of blood are to cease? and how many shades must we 
descend lower still in the scale, ere mercy is to vanish 
with them! But ’tis no uncommon thing, my good 
Sancho, for one half of the world to use the other half 
of it like brutes, and then endeavour to make ’em so. 
— For my own part, I never look westward (when I 
am in a pensive mood at least) but I think of the 
burthens which our brothers and sisters are there carry- 
ing, and could I ease their shoulders from one ounce 
of them, I declare I would set out this hour upon a 
pilgrimage to Mecca for their sakes — which, by the 
bye, Sancho, exceeds your walk of ten miles in about 
the same proportion that a visit of humanity should 
one of mere form. — However, if you meant my Uncle 
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Toby, more he is your debtor. — If I can weave the 
tale I have wrote into the work I am about — ’tis at 
the service of the afflicted — and a much greater 
matter; for, in serious truth, it casts a sad shade upon 
the world that so great a part of it are, and have been 
BO long, bound in chains of darkness, and in chains of 
misery; and I cannot but both respect and felicitate 
you, that by so much laudable diligence you have 
broke the one — and that by falling into the hands 
of so good and merciful a family, Providence has re- 
scued you from the other 

And so, good-hearted Sancho, adieu! and believe 
me I will not forget your letter. 

L. Sterne. 

LXXVII. TO MR. W. 


Cox would, Dec. 20, 17C6. 

Thanks, my dear W., for your letter. I am just 
preparing to come and greet you and many other 
Friends in town — I have drained my ink-standish to 
the bottom, and after 1 have published, shall set my 
Face, not towards Jerusalem, but towards the Alps — 
L find I must once more fly from death whilst I have 
strength — I shall go to Naples, and see whether the 
lir of that place will not set this poor frame to rights 
— As to the project of getting a bear to lead, I think 
[ have enough to do to govern myself — and, how- 
wer profitable it might be (according to your opinion), 
t am sure it -would be unpleasurable — Few are the 
niuutes of life, and 1 do not think that I have any to 
brow away on any one being. — I shall spend nine 
)r ten months in Italy, and call upon my wife and 
laughter in France at *toy return — so shall be back 
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by lihe King’s birth-day — what a project! - and 
now, mj dear friend, am I going to York, not for the 
sake of society — nor to walk by the side of the 
muddy Ouse, but to recruit myself of the most violent 
spitting of blood that ever mortal man experienced; 
because I had rather (in case ’tis ordained so) die 
there, than in a post-chaise on the road. — If the 
amour of my uncle Toby do not please you, I am 
mistaken — and so with a droll story I will finish 
this letter — A sensible friend of mine, with whom, 
not long ago, I spent some hours in conversation, met 
an apothecary (an acquaintance of ours) the latter 
asked him how he did? Why, ill, very ill — I have 
been with Sterne, who has given me such a dose of 
Attic FiaJt that I am in a fever — Attic salt, Sir, Attic 
salt! I have Glauber salt, 1 have Epsom salt, in my 
shop, &c. — Oh! I suppose ’tis some French salt — I 
wonder you would trust his report of the medicine, he 
cares not what he takes himself. I fancy I see you 
smile — I long to be able to be in London, and em- 
brace my friends there — and shall enjoy myself a 
week or ten days at Paris with my friends, particularly 
the Baron d’Holbach, and the rest of the joyous set. 
As to the females — no, I will not say a word about 
them — only I hate borrowed characters taken up (as 
a Avoman does her shift) for the purpose she intends to 
effectuate. Adieu, adieu — I am yours whilst 

L. Stp^rne. 

LXXVIIl. — TO MR. PANCHAUD, AT PARIS. 

p nonflon, F6b. 13, 1767. 

Paid yesterday (by Mr. Becket) a hundred guineas, 
or pounds, I forget which, to Mr. Selwin — But you 
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must remit to Mrs. Sterne at Marseilles a hundred louis 
before she leaves that place, which will be in less than 
three weeks. Have you got the ninth volume of Shandy ? * 

— it is liked the best of ail here. I am going to 
publish a Sentimental Journey through France and 
Italy — the undertaking is protected and highly en- 
couraged by all our noblesse — ’tis subscribed for, at 
a great rate — ’twill be an original — in large quarto 

— the subscripiion half-a-guinea — If you can procure 

me the honour of a few names of men of science, or 
fashion, 1 shall thank you — they will appear in good 
company, as all the nobility here almost have honoured 
me with their names. My kindest remembrance to Mr. 
Foley — respects to Baron d’Holbach, and believe rne 
ever, ever yours, Ij. Sterne. 

LXXIX. — TO MISS STERNE. 


Old Bond-street, Feb. 2i> , 1767. 

And so, my Lydia! thy mother and thyself are re- 
turning back again from Marseilles to the banks of the 
Sorgue — and tliere thou wilt sit and fish for trouts 

— I envy you the sweet situation. Petrarch’s tomb I 
should like to pay a sentimental visit to the Fountain 
of Vaucluse, by thy description, must be delightful — 

- - I am also much pleased with the account you giv<‘ 
me of the Abbd de Sade — you find great comfort in 
such a neighbour — I am glad he is so good as to 
correct thy translation of my Sermons — dear girl, go 
on, and make me a present ot thy work — but why 
not the House of jVIourning? ’tis one of the best. I 
long to receive the life of Petrarch and his Laura, by 

* Alluding to the ilrBt edition. 
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your Abb^; but I am out of all patience with the an- 
swer the Marquis made the Abbd — ’twas truly coarse, 
and I wonder he bore it with any Christian patience. 

— But to the subject of your letter — I do not wish 
to know who was the busy fool who made your mo- 
ther uneasy about Mrs. — , ’tis true I have a friend- 
ship for her, but not to infatuation — I believe I have 
jud;;ment enough to discern hers, and every woman's 
faults. I honour thy mother for her answer — “that 
shti wished not to he informed, and begged him to 
drop the subject.” Why do you say your mother 
wants money? — whilst I have a shilling, shall you 
not both have nine-pence out of it? I think, if I have 
my enjoyments, I ought not to grudge you yours. I 
shall not begin my Sentimental Journey till I get to 
Coxwould — I have laid a plan for something new 
quite out of the beaten track. I wish I had you with 
me — and I would introduce you to one of the most 
amiable and gentlest of beings, whom I have just been 
with — not Mrs. — , but a Mrs. J., the wife of as 
worthy a man as I ever met with — I esteem them 
both. He possesses every manly virtue — honour 
and bravery are his characteristics, which have dis- 
tinguished him nobly in several instances — I shall 
make you be better acquainted with his character by 
sending Orme’s History, with the books you desired 

— and it is well worth your reading; for Orme is an 
elegant writer, and a just one; he pays no man a com- 
pliment at the expense of truth. Mrs. J — is kind, — 
and friendly — of a sentimental turn of mind -- and 
so sweet a disposition, that she is too good for the 
world she lives in — Just God! if all were like her, 
what a life would this be! — Heaven, my Lydia, for 
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some wise purpose has created different beings — I 
wish my dear child knew her — thou art worthy of 
her friendship, and she already loves thee; for I some- 
times tell her what I feel for thee. This is a long 
letter — write soon — and never let your letters be 
studied ones — write naturally — and then you will 
write well. I hope your mother has got quite well of 
her ague — I have sent her some of Huxham’s tinc- 
ture of the bark. I will order you a guitar, since the 
other is broke. Believe me, my Lydia, that I„am yours 
affectionately, L. Strrne. 


LXXX. TO MR. PANCHAUD, AT PARIS. 


London, Feb. 27, 1767. 


DEAR SIR, 

My daughter begs a present of me, and you must 
know I can deny her nothing — It must be strung 
with cat-gut, and of five chords, — .no hiama in Ita^ 
liano la cfntera di cinque corde — she cannot get such 
a thing at Marseilles — at Paris one may have every 
thing — Will you be so good to my girl as to make 
her happy in this affair, by getting some musical body 
to buy one, and send it to her at Avignon, directed to 
Monsieur Teste; — I wrote last week to desire you 
would remit Mrs. S. a hundred louis — ’twill be all, 
except the guitar, I shall owe you — send me your 
account, and I will pay Mr. Selwin — direct to me at 
Mr. Becket’s — all kind respects to my friend Mr. F. 
and your sister. 

Yours cordially, L. Sterne. 
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LXXXL* - TO ELIZA. 

Euza. will receive hiy books with this. The ser- 
mons came all hot from the heart: 1 wish that I could 
give them any title to be offered to yours. — The 
othem came from the head — I am more indifferent 
about their receJ)tion. 

I know not how it comes about, but I am half in 
love with you — 1 ought to be wholly so; for I never 

* This ajjid lUe nine following Letters have no dates to them , but were 
evidently written in the months of March and April, 1767. They are 
therefore hero placed together. 

** The Editor of the first publication of Mr. Sterne’s Letters to Eliza 
gives tho following account of this lady: “Mrs. Elizabeth Draper, wile 
of Daniel Draper, Esq., counsellor at Bombay, and at present [/. e. in 1775] 
Chief of the factory at Surat, a gentleman very much respected in that 
quarter of the globe. -- She is by birth an East-Indian; but the cir- 
cumstance of being born in tho country not proving sufficient to defend 
her delicate frame against the heats of that burning climate, she came to 
England for the recovery of her health, when by accident she became 
.‘icquainted with Mr. Sterne. He immediately discovered in her a mind so 
congenial with his own, so enlightened, so refined, and so lender, that 
their mutual attraction presently joined thorn in tho closest union that 
piwity could pos.sibly admit of; he loved her as his friend, and prided in 
her as his pupil: all her concerns became presently his; her health, hei 
circumstances, her reputation, her children, w'ore his; his fortune, his 
time, his country, were at her disposal, so far as the sacrifice of all or any 
of those might in his opinion contribute lo her real happiness. If it is 
asked, whether tho glowing beat of Mr. Sterne’s afl*octlon never trans- 
ported him to a flight beyond tho limits of imrc Platonism, tho publisher 
will not take upon him .absolutely to deny; but thi.s ho thinks, so far from 
leaving any stain upon that gentleman's memory, that it perhaps includes 
his fairest encomium ; since to cherish tho seeds of piety and chastity, in a 
heart which the passions are interested to corrupt , must be allowed to be 
the noblest effort of a .soul fi aught and fortified with the justest sentiments 
of religion and virtue.” 

After reading these letters , the curiosity of the public will be naturally 
excited to inquire concerning the fate of tho lady to whom they wore ad- 
dressed. To this question it will bo sufficient to answer that she has been 
dead some years; and that it might give pain to many worthy persons if 
the circumstances which attended the latter part of her life was disclosed, 
as they are generally said to have reflected no credit either on her prudence 
or discretion. ^ 
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valued (or saw more good qualities to value) or thought 
more of one of your sex than of you; so adiep. 

Yours faithfully, if not affectionately, 

L. Sterne. 

LXXXll. — TO TllE SAME. 

I cannot rest, Eliza, though I shall call on you at 
half“pa^i twelve, till I know how you do — May thy 
dear face smile, as thou risest, like the sun of this 
morning. I w^as much grieved to hear of your alarm- 
ing indisposition yesterday; and disappointed, too, at 
not being let in. — Remember, my dear, that a friend 
has the same right as a physician. The etiquettes of 
this town (you’ll say) say otherwise. — No matter! 
Delicacy and propriety do not always consist in ob- 
serving their frigid doctrines. 

I am going out to breakfast, but shall be at my 
lodgings by eleven; when I hope to read a single line 
under thy own hand, that thou art better, and wilt be 
glad to see thy ilrarain, 

y o’clock. 


LXXXIII. TO THE SAME. 

I GOT thy letter last night, Eliza, on my return 
from Lord Bathurst’s, where I dined, and where I w^as 
heard (as I talked of thee an hour without intermis- 
sion) with so much pleasure and attention that the 
good old Lord toasted your health three different times; 
and now he is in his eighty-fifth year, says he hopes 
to live long enough to be introduced as a friend to 
my fair Indian disciple, and to see her eclipse ail 
other nabobesses as yiucli in w^ealth, as she does al- 
ready in exterior, and (what is far better) in interior, 

Sentiment a} Joiirnei;, rtr, 18 
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merit. I hope so too. This nobleman is an old friend 
of mine. — You know he was always the protector of 
men of wit and genius: and has had those of the last 
century, Addison, Steele, Pope, Swift, Prior, &c. &c. 
always at his table. — The manner in which his no- 
tice began of me was as singular as it was polite. — 
He came up to me, one day, as I was at the Princess 
of Wales’s court. “I want to know you, Mr. Sterne; 
but it is fit you should know, also, who it is that wishes 
this pleasure. You have heard (continued he) of an 
old Lord Bathurst, of whom your Popes and Swifts 
have sung and spoken so much. 1 have lived my life 
with geniuses of that cast; but have survived them; 
and, despairing ever to find their equals, it is some 
years since I have closed my accounts, and shut up 
my books, with thoughts of never opening them again; 
but you have kindled a desire in me of opening them 
once more before I die: which I now do; so go home 
and dine with me” — This nobleman, I say, is a 
prodigy; for at eighty -five he has all the wit and 
promptness of a man of thirty. A disposition to be 
pleased, and a power to please others beyond what- 
ever 1 knew: added to which, a man of learning, 
courtesy, and feeling. 

He heard me talk of thee, Eliza, with uncommon 
satisfaction; — for there was only a third person, and 
of sensibility, with us. — And a most sentimental 
afternoon, till nine o’clock, have we passed! But thou, 
Eliza, wert the star that conducted and enliven’d my 
discourse. — And when I talked not of thee, still 
didst thou fill my mind, and warmed every thought 1 
uttered, for 1 am not ashamed, to acknowledge, 1 
greatly miss thee. Best of all good girls! the suffer- 
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ings I have sustained the whole night on account of 
thine, Eliza, are beyond my power of words. As- 
suredly does Heaven give strength proportioned to the 
weight he lays upon us! Thou hast been bowed 
down, my child, with every burden that sorrow of 
heart, and pain of body, could inflict upon a poor 
being*, and still thou tellest me, thou art beginning to 
get ease; — thy fever gone, thy sickness, the pain in 
thy side vanishing also. — May every evil so vanish 
that thwarts Eliza’s happiness, or but awakens thy 
fears for a moment! — Fear nothing, my dear — Hope 
every thing; and the balm of this passion will shed its 
influence on thy health, and make thee enjoy a spring 
of youth and cheerfulness, more than thou hast hardly 
yet tasted. 

And so thou hast fixed thy Bramin’s portrait over 
thy writing-desk; and wilt consult it in all doubts and 
difficulties. — Grateful and good girl! Yorick smiles 
contentedly over all thou dost; his picture does not do 
justice to his own complacency. 

Thy sweet little plan and distribution of thy time 
— how worthy of thee! Indeed, Eliza, thou leavest 
me nothing to direct thee in; thou leavest me nothing 
to require, nothing to ask — but a continuation of 
that conduct which won my esteem, and has made me 
thy friend for ever. 

May the roses come quick back to thy cheeks, and 
the rubies to thy lips! But trust my declaration, 
Eliza, that thy husband (if he is tlie good feeling man 
I wish him) will press thee to him with more honest 
warmth and affection, and kiss thy pale, poor dejected 
face with more transport, than he would be able to do 
in the best bloom of all thy beauty; and so he ought, 

18 * 
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or I pity him. He must have strange feelings, if he 
knows not the value of such a creature as thou art. 

I am glad Miss Light* goes with you. She may 
relieve you from many anxious moments. — I arn 
glad your ship-mates are friendly beings. Y(tu could 
least dispense with what is contrary to your own nature, 
which is soft and gentle, Eliza. — It would civilize 
savages. — Though pity were it thou shouldest be 
tainted with the office! How canst thou make apo- 
logies for thy last letter? ’tis most delicious to me, for 
the very reason you excuse it. Write to me, my 
child, only such. Let them speak the easy carelessness 
of a heart that opens itself, any how, and eveiy hovv, 
to a man you ought to esteem and trust. Such, Eliza, 
I write to thee, — and so I should ever live with 
thee, most artlessly, most affectionately, if Providence 
permitted thy residence in the same section of the 
globe: — for I am, all that honour and affection can 
make me, thv Bhamin. 

LXXXiV. - TO THE SAME. 

I WRITE this, Eliza, at Mr. James’s, whilst he is 
dressing, and the dear girl, his wife, is writing, beside 
me, to thee. — I got your melancholy billet before 
we sat down to dinner. ’Tis melancholy, indeed, my 
dear, to hear so piteous an account of thy sickness I 
Thou art encountered with evils enow, without that 
additional weight! I fear it will sink thy poor soul, 
and body with it, past recovery. — Heaven supply 
thee with fortitude! We have talked of nothing but 
thee, Eliza, and of thy sweet virtues, and endearing 

* Miss Light afterwards rnarried George Olratton, Esq,, late in tlie 
service of the East India Company at Madras. She is since dead. 
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couduci, all the afternoon. Mrs. Jaraes, and thy 
Bramin, have mixed their tears a hundred times, in 
speaking of thy hardships, thy goodness, thy graces. — 
The ***'^Q^ by heavens, are worthless! I have heard 
enough to tremble at the articulation of the name. — 
How could you, Eliza, leave them (or suffer them to 
leave you rather) with impressions the least favourable? 
I have told thee enough to plant disgust against their 
treachery to thee, to the last hour of thy life! yet still thou 
toldest Mrs. James, at last, that thou belicvest they 
affectionately love thee. — Her delicacy to my Eliza, 
and true regard to her ease of mind, have saved thee 
from hearing more glaring proofs of their baseness — 
For God’s sake write not to them; nor foul thy fair 
character with such polluted hearts. — They love thee! 
What proof? Is it their actions that say so? or their 
zeal for those attachments which do thee honour, and 
make thee happy? or their tenderness for thy fame? 
No — But they weej), and say tender things, — Adieu 
to all such for ever. Mrs. James’s honest heart revolts 
against the idea of ever returning them one visit. — I 
honour her, and I honour thee for almost every act of 
thy life, but this blind partiality for an unworthy 
being. 

Forgive my zeal, dear girl, and allow me a right 
which arises only out of that fund of affection I have, 
and shall preserve for thee to the hour of my death! 
Reflect, Eliza, what are my motives for perpetually 
advising thee? think whether 1 can have any but what 
proceed from the cause I have mentioned! 1 think 
you are a very deserving woman; and that you want 
nothing but firmness, and a better opinion of yourself, 
to be the best female character 1 know. I wish I 
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could inspire you with a share of that vanity your 
enemies lay to your charge (though to me it has never 
been visible): because I think, in a well turned mind, 
it will produce good effects. 

I probably shall never see you more; yet I flatter 
myself you’ll sometimes think of me with pleasure; 
because you must be convinced I love you, and so 
interest myself in your rectitude that I had rather hear 
of any evil befalling you than your want of reverence 
for yourself. 1 liad not power to keep this remonstrance 
in my breast. — - It’s now out; so adieu. Heaven 
watch over my Eliza! Thine, 

Yorick. 

LXXXV. — TO THE SAME. 

To whom should Eliza apply in her distress but 
to her friend who loves her? why then, my dear, do 
you apologize for employing me? Yorick would be 
offended, and with reason, if you ever sent commissions 
to another, which he could execute. I have been with 
Zumps; and your pianoforte must be tuned from the 
brass middle string of your guitar, which is C. — 1 
have got you a hammer too, and a pair of plyers to 
twist your wire with; and may every one of them, my 
dear, vibrate sweet comfort to my hopes! I have 
bought you ten handsome brass screws to hang your 
necessaries upon: I purchased twelve; but stole a 
couple from you to put up in my own cabin, at Cox- 
would. I shall never hang, or take my hat off one of 
them, but I shall think of you. I have bought thee, 
moreover, a couple of iron screws, which are more to 
be depended on than brass, for the globes. 

X have written, also, to Mr. Abraham Walker, pilot 
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at Deal, that I had dispatched these in a packet, 
directed to his care; which I desired he would seek 
after, the moment the Deal machine arrived. I have, 
moreover, given him directions, what sort of an arm- 
chair you would want, and have directed him to 
purchase the best that Deal could afford, and take it, 
with the parcel, in the first boat that went off. Would 
I could, Eliza, so supply all thy wants, and all thy 
wishes! It would be a state of happiness to me. The 
journal is as it should be — all but its contents. Poor, 
dear, patient being! 1 do more than pity you; for 1 
think I lose both firmness and philosophy, as I figure 
to myself your distresses. Do not think I spoke last 
night with too much asperity of ***’*‘; there was 
cause; and besides, a good heart ought not to love a 
bad one; and, indeed, cannot. But adieu to the un- 
grateful subject. 

I have been this morning to see Mrs. James — 
She loves thee tenderly, and unfeignedly. She is 
alarmed for thee — She says thou look’dst most ill 
and melancholy on going away. She pities thee, I 
shall visit her every Sunday, while I am in town. As 
this may be ray last letter, I earnestly bid thee fare- 
well. May the God of Kindness be kind to thee, and 
approve himself thy protector, now thou art defence- 
less! And, for thy daily comfort, bear in thy mind 
this truth, that whatever measure of sorrow and distress 
is thy portion, it will be repaid to thee in a full mea- 
sure of happiness by the Being thou hast wisely chosen 
for thy eternal friend. 

Farewell, farewell, Eliza! whilst I live, count upon 
me as the most warm and disinterested of earthly 
friends. • Yonic^, 
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LXXXVl. -- TO THE SAME. 

MY DEAREST ELIZA, 

1 BEGAN a new journal this morning*; you shall see 
it; for live not till your return to England, I will 
leave it to you as a legacy. *Tis a sorrowful page ; 
but I will write cheerful ones; and could I write letters 
to thee, they should be cheerful ones too: but few, I 
fear, will reach tliee! However, depend upon receiving 
something of the kind by every post; till then, thou 
wavest thy hand, and bid’st me write no more. 

Tell me how you are; and what sort of fortitude 
Heaven inspires you with. How are you accommo- 
dated, ray dear? Is all right? Scribble away, any 
thing, and every thing to me. Depend upon seeing 
me at Deal, with the James’s, should you be detained 
there by contrary winds. Indeed, Eliza, I should with 
pleasure fly to you, could I be the means of rendering 
you any service, or doing you kindness. Gracious and 
merciful God! consider the anguish of a poor girl. 
Strengthen and preserve her in all the shocks her frame 
must be exposed to. She is now without a protector, 
but thee! Save her from all accidents of a dangerous 
element, and give her comfort at the last. 

My prayer, Eliza, I hope is heard; for the sky 
seems to smile upon me as 1 look up to it. I am just 
returned from our dear Mrs. James’s, where I have 
been talking of thee for three hours. She has got your 
picture, and likes it: but Harriot and some other judges 
agree that mine is the better, and expressive of a 
sweeter character. But what is that to the original? 
yet I acknowledge that hers is a picture for the world, 
and mine is calculated only to please a very sincere 
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friend, or sentimental philosopher. In the one, you are 
dressed in smiles, and with all the advantages of silks, 
pearls, and ermine; — in the other, simple as a vestal 
— appearing the good girl nature made you; — which, 
to me, conveys an idea of more unaffected i^eetness 
than Mrs. Draper, habited for conquest, in a birth-day 
suit, with her countenance animated, and her dimples 
visible. If I remember right, Eliza, you endeavoured 
to collect every charm of your person into your face, 
with more than common care, the day you sat for Mrs. 
James — Your colour, too, brightened; and your eyes 
shone with more tlian usual brilliancy. 1 then requested 
you to come simple and unadorned when you sat for 
me — knowing (as I see with vvpvrjudicrd eyes) that 
you could receive no addition from the silkworm’s aid, 
or jeweller’s polish. Let me iioav tell you a truth, 
which 1 believe I have uttered before. When I first 
saw you, I beheld you as an object of compassion, and 
as a very plain woman. The mode of your dress 
(though fashionable) disfigured you. But nothing now 
could render you such but the being solicitous to make 
yourself admired as a handsome one. You are not 
handsome, Eliza, nor is yours a face that will please 
the tenth part of your beholders, — but you are some- 
thing more; for 1 scruple not to tell you, I never saw 
so intelligent, so animated, so good a countenance; nor 
was there (nor ever will be) tliat man of sense, tender- 
ness, and feeling, in your company three hours, that 
was not (or will not be) your admirer, or friend, in 
consequence of it; that is, if you assume, or assumed, 
no character, foreign to your own, but appeared the 
artless being nature designed you for. A something in 
your eyes, and voice you possess in a degree more 
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persuasive than any woman I ever saw, read, or heard 
of. But it is that bewitching sort of nameless excel* 
lence that men of nice sensibility alone can be touched 
with. 

Were your husband in England, I would freely 
give him five hundred pounds (if money could purchase 
the acquisition), to let you only sit by me two hours in 
a day, while I wrote my Sentimental Journey. I am 
sure the work would sell so much the better for it that 
I should be reimbursed the sum more than seven times 
told. — I would not give nine-pence for the picture of 
you the Newnhams have got executed — It is the re- 
semblance of a conceited, made-up coquette. Your 
eyes, and the shape of your face (the latter the most 
perfect oval I ever saw), which are perfections that 
must strike the most indifferent judge, because they 
are equal to any of God’s works in a similar way, and 
finer than any I beheld in all my travels, are mani- 
festly injured by the affected leer of the one, and 
strange appearance of the other; owing to the attitude 
of the head, which is a proof of the artist’s, or youi 
friend’s, false taste. The who verify the char- 

acter I once gave of teasing, or sticking like pitch, or 
birdlime, sent a card that they would wait on Mrs. **** 
on Friday. She sent back, she was engaged. — Then 
to meet atRanelagh to-night. — She answered she did 
not go. — She says, if she allows the least footing, 
she never shall get rid of the acquaintance; which she 
is resolved to drop at once. She knows them. She 
knows they are not her friends, nor yours; and the 
first use they would make of being with her would be 
to sacrifice you to her (if they could) a second time. 
Let her not then, let her not, my dear, be a greater 
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friend to thee than thou art to thyself. She bega me 
to reiterate my request to you, that you will not write 
to them. It will give her, and thy Bramin, inexpress- 
ible pain. Be assured, all this is not without reason 
on her side. I have my reasons too, the first of which 
is that I should grieve to excess if Eliza wanted that 
fortitude her Yorick has built so high upon. I said I 
never more would mention the name to ^ee; and had 
I not received it, as a kind of charge, from a dear 
woman that loves you, I should not have broken my 
word. I will write again to-morrow to thee, thou best 
and moat endearing of girls! A peaceful night to thee. 
My spirit will be with thee through every watch of it. 

Adieu. 


LXXXVII. ~ TO THE SAME. 

I THINK you could act no otherwise than you did 
with the young soldier. There was no shutting the 
door against him, either in politeness or humanity. 
Thou tellest me he seems susceptible of tender impres- 
ions; and that before Miss Light has sailed a fortnight 
he will be in love with her. Now 1 think it a thou- 
sand times more likely that he attaches himself to 
thee, Eliza; because thou art a thousand times more 
amiable. Five months with Eliza; and in the same 
room; and an amorous son of Mars besides! — “/< 
canno he^ masscr^ The sun, if he could avoid it, would 
not shine upon a dunghill; but his rays are so pure, 
Eliza, and celestial, — I never heard that they were 
polluted by it. Just such will thine bo, dearest child, 
in this, and every such situation you will be exposed 
to, till thou art fixed for life. But thy discretion, thy 
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wisdom, thy honour, the spirit of thy Yorick, and thy 
own spirit, which is equal to it, will be thy ablest 
counsellors. 

Surely, by this time, something is doing for thy 
accommodation. But why may not clean washing and 
rubbing do, instead of painting your cabin, as it is to 
be hung? Paiut is so pernicious, both to your nerves 
and lungs, and will keep you so much longer too out 
of your apartment; where, I hope, you will pass some 
of your happiest hours. - 

I fear the best of your shipmates are only genteel 
by comparison with the contrasted crew, with which 
thou must behold them. So was — you know who! 
from the same fallacy that was put upon the judgment, 
when — but I will not mortify you. If they are de- 
cent, and distant, it is enough; and as much as is to 
be expected. If any of them are more, I rejoice; — 
thou wilt want every aid; and ’tis thy due to have 
them. Be cautious only, my dear, of intimacies. Good 
hearts are open and fall naturally into them. Heaven 
inspire thine with fortitude, in this and every deadly 
trial. Best of God’s works, farewell! Love me, I be- 
seech thee; and remember me for ever! 

I am, ray Eliza, and will ever be, in the most 
comprehensive sense, 

I'hy friend, 

Yorick. 

P. S. Probably you will have an opportunity of 
writing to me by some Dutch or French ship, or from 
the Cape de Verd Islands — It will reach me somehow. 
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LXXXVIII. — TO THE SAME. 

MY DEAR ELIZA ! 

Oh! I grieve for your cabin. — And the fresh 
painting will be enough to destroy every nerve about 
thee. Nothing so pernicious as white lead. Take care 
of yourself, dear girl; and sleep not in it too soon. It 
will be enough to give you a stroke of an epilepsy. I 
hope you will have left the ship; and that my letters 
may meet, and gi'eet you, as you get out of your post* 
chaise at Deal. When you have got them all, put 
them, my dear, into some order. The first eight or 
nine are numbered: but I wrote the rest without that 
direction to thee; but thou wilt find them out, by the 
day or hour, which, 1 hope, I have generfilly prefixed 
to them. When they are got together, in chronological 
order, sew them together under a cover. I trust they 
will be a perpetual refuge to thee, from time to time; 
and that thou wilt (when weary of fools and uninter- 
esting discourse) retire, and converse an hour with 
them and me. 

I have not had power, or the heart, to aim at 
enlivening any one of them with a single stroke of wit 
or humour; but they contain something better; and 
what you will feel more suited to your situation — a 
long detail of much advice, truth, and knowledge. I 
hope, too, you will perceive loose touches of an honest 
heart in every one of them; which speaks more than 
the most studied periods; and will give thee more 
ground of trust and reliance upon Yorick than all that 
laboured eloquence could supply. Lean then thy whole 
weight, Eliza, upon theni and upon me. “May poverty, 
distress, anguish, and shame, be my portion, if ever 1 
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give thee reason to repent the knowledge of me!** 
With this asseveration, made in the presence of a just 
God, I pray to him, that so it may speed with me, as 
I deal candidly and honourably with thee! I would 
not mislead thee, Eliza; I would not injure thee, in the 
opinion of a single individual, for the richest crown the 
proudest monarch wears. 

Remember, that, while I have life and power, 
whatever is mine, you may style, and think yours. — 
Though Sony should I be, if ever my friendship was 
put to the test thus, for your own delicacy’s sake. 
Money and counters are of equal use in my opinion; 
they both serve to set up with. 

I hope you will answer me this letter; but if thou 
art debarred by the elements, which hurry thee away, 
I will write one for thee; and knowing it is such a one as 
thou wouldest have written, I will regard it as my Eliza’s. 

Honour, and happiness, and health, and comforts 
of every kind, sail along with thee, thou most worthy 
of girls! I will live for thee, and my Lydia — be 
rich, for the dear children of my heart — gain wisdom, 
gain fame, and happiness, to share with them — with 
thee — and her, iti my old age. Once for all, adieu. 
— Preserve thy life; steadily pursue the ends we pro- 
posed ; and let nothing rob thee of those powers Heaven 
has given thee for thy well-being. 

What can I add more, in the agitation of mind I 
am in, and within five minutes of the last postman’s 
bell, but recommend thee to Heaven, and recommend 
myself to Heaven with thee, in the same fervent ejacu- 
lation, “that we may be happy, and meet again; if not 
in this world, in the next” — Adieu, — I am thine, 
Eliza, affectionately, and everlastingly, Yorick. 
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LXXXIX. - TO THE SAME. 

I WISH to God, Eliza, it was possible to postpone 
the voyage to India for another year. — For I am 
firmly persuaded, within my own heart, that thy hus- 
band could never limit thee with regard to time. 

I fear that Mr. B has exaggerated matters. — 

I like not his countenance. It is absolutely killing. - - 
Should evil befal thee, what will he not have to an- 
swer for? I know not the being that will be deserving 
of so much pity, or that I shall hate more. He will be 
an outcast alien — In which case I will be a father to 
thy children, my good girl! — therefore take no 
thought about them. — 

But, Eliza, if thou art so very ill, still put off all 
thoughts of returning to India this year. — Write to 
your husband — tell him the truth of your case. If 
he is the generous, humane man you describe him to 
be, he cannot but applaud your conduct. I am credibly 
informed that his repugnance to your living in England 
arises only from the dread, which has entered his brain, 
that thou mayest run him in debt, beyond thy appoint- 
ments, and that he must discharge them — that such 
a creature should be sacrificed for the paltry considera- 
tion of a few hundreds, is too, too hard! 0! my child! 
that I could, with propriety, indemnify him for every 
charge, even to the last mite, that thou hast been of to 
him! With joy would I give him my whole sub- 
sistence — nay, sequester my livings, and trust tlie 
treasures Heaven has furnished my head with for a 
further subsistence. 

You owe much, I allow, to your husband — you 
owe something to appearances, and the opinion of the 
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world; but trust me, my dear, you owe mucl^ likewise 
to yourself. Return, therefore, from Deal, if you con- 
tinue ilL I will prescribe for you, gratis. You are 
not the first woman, by many, I have done so for, with 
success. I will send for my wife and daughter, and 
they shall caiTy you in pursuit of health, to Montpel- 
lier, the wells of Ban^ois, the Spa, or whither thou 
wilt. Thou shalt direct them, and make parties of 
pleasure in what corner of the world fancy points out 
to thee. We shall fish upon the banks of Arno, and 
lose ourselves in the sweet labyrinths of its vallies. 
And then thou should’st warble to us, as I have once 
or twice heard thee, — “Tm lost, I’m lost,” — but we 
should find thee again, my Eliza. Of a similar nature 
to this, was your physician’s prescription: “Use gentle 
exercise, the pure southern air of France, or milder 
Naples, — with the society of friendly, gentle beings.” 
Sensible man! He certainly entered into your feelings. 
He knew the fallacy of medicine to a creature whose 
Illness has arisen from the affliction of her mind. 
Time only, my dear, I fear you must trust to, and 
have your reliance on; may it give you the health so 
enthusiastic a votary to the charming goddess deserves! 

1 honour you, Eliza, for keeping secret some things, 
which, if explained, had been a panegyric on yourself. 
Tliere is a dignity in venerable affliction which will 
not allow it to appeal to the world for pity or redress. 
Well have you supported that character, my amiable, 
philosophic friend! And, indeed, I begin to think you 
have as many virtues as my uncle Toby’s widow. I 
don’t mean to insinuate, hussey, that ?/*// opinion is no 
better founded than his was of Mrs. Wadman: nor do 
I conceive it possible for any Trim to convince me it 
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IS ^ equally fallacious. I am sure, while I have my 
reason, it is not. Talking of widows — pray, Eliza, 
if ever you are such, do not think of giving yourself 
to some wealtliy nabob — because I design to marry 
you myself. My wife cannot live long — she has sold 
all the provinces in France already — and I know not 
the woman I should like so well for her substitute as 
yourself. ’Tis true, I am ninety-five in constitution, 
and you but twenty-five — rather too great a disparity 
this! — but what 1 want in youth, I will make up in 
wit and good-humour. Not Swift so loved his Stella, 
Scarron his Maintenon, or Waller his Sacharissa, as I 
will love and sing thee, my wife elect! All those 
names, eminent as they were, shall give place to thine, 
Eliza. Tell me, in answer to this, that you approve 
and honour the proposal, and that you would (like the 
Spectator’s mistress) have more joy in putting on an 
old man’s slipper than associating with the gay, the 
voluptuous, and the young. Adieu, my Simplicia! 

Yours, Tristram. 

XC. — TO THE SAME. 

MY DEAR ELIZA, 

I HAVE been within the verge of the gates of death. 
I was ill the last time I wrote to you, and apprehensive 
of what would be tlie consequence. My fears were but 
too well founded; for in ten minutes after 1 dispatched 
my letter, this poor fine-spun frame of Yorick’s gave 
way, and 1 broke a vessel in my breast, and could not 
stop the loss of blood till four this morning. I have 
fdled all thy India handkerchiefs with it It came, I 
think, from my heart! I fell asleep through weakness, 
six. I awoke, with tfie bosom of my shirt steeped in 
Seniimentnl Jfonrnoijt etc. 12 
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tears. I dreamt I was sitting under the canopy of In- 
dolence, and that thou earnest into the room with a 
shawl in thy hand, and told me my spirit had flown 
to thee in the Downs, with tidings of my fate; and 
that you had come to administer what consolation filial 
affection could bestow, and to receive my parting breath 
and blessing. With that you folded the shawl about 
my waist, and, kneeling, supplicated my attention. I 
awoke; but in what a frame! Oh! my God! “But thou 
wilt number my tears and put them all into my bottle.'’ 
— Dear girl! I see thee, — thou art for ever present 
to my fancy — embracing my feeble knees, and rising 
thy fine eyes to bid me be of comfort: and when I talk 
to Lydia, the words of Esau, as uttered by thee, per- 
petually ring in my ears — “Bless mr even also, my 
father!” — Blessings attend thee, thou child of my heart! — 
My bleeding is quite stopped, and I feel the prin- 
ciple of life strong within roe; so be not alarmed, 
Eliza — I know I shall do well. I have eat my 
breakfast with hunger; and I write to thee with a plea- 
sure arising from that prophetic impression in my im- 
agination, that “all will tefmiurite to our heart’s cou- 
tent” Comfort thyself eternally with this persuasion, 
“that Ae best of Beings (as thou hast sweetly ex- 
pressed it) could not, by a combination of accidents, 
produce such a chain of events, merely to be the source 
of misery to the leading person engaged in them.” 
The observation was very applicable, very good, and 
vei’y elegantly expressed. 1 wish my memory did 
justice to the wording of it — Who taught you the 
art of writing so sweetly, Eliza? — You have absolute- 
ly exalted it to a science. — .When I am in want of 
ready cash, and ill health will not permit my genius 
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to exert itself, I shall print yoiir letters, as finished 
essays, “by an unfortunate Indian lady.” The style 
is new, and would almost be a sufficient recommenda- 
tion for their selling well, without merit — but their 
sense, natural ease, and spirit, is not to be equalled, I 
believe, in this section of the globe; nor, I will answer 
for it, by any of yoiir country-women in yours. — I 
have shewn your letter to Mrs. B — , and to half the 
literati in town. You shall not be angry with me for 
it, because I meant to do you honour by it — You 
cannot imagine how many admirers your epistolary pro- 
ductions have gained you, that never viewed your ex- 
ternal merits. I only wonder where thou couldst ac- 
quire thy graces, thy goodness, thy accomplishments 

— so connected! so educated! Nature has surely 
studied to make thee her peculiar care — for thou art 
(and not in my eyes alone) the best and faii*est of all 
her works. — 

And so this is the last letter thou art to receive 
from me; because the Earl of Chatham* (I read in the 
papers) is got to the Downs; and the wind, I find, is 
fair. If so — blessed w'^omant take my last, last fare- 
well! — Cherish the remembrance of me; think how 1 
esteem, nay, how affectionately I love thee, Ihd what 
a price I set upon thee! Adieu, adieu! and with my 
adieu — let me give thee one straight nile of conduct, 
that thou hast heard from my lips in a thousand forms 

— but I concentre it in one word — 

RKVEURNCB THYSELF. 

Adieu, once more, Eliza! May no anguish of heart 
plant a wrinkle upon tliy face, till I behold it again! 

* By the Newspapers of the times ft appears that the *Earl of VkiithOin' 
East'Indiaman saiieUi trom Deal, April S, 1707. 


19 * 
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May no doubt or misgivings disturb the serenity of 
thy mind, or awaken a painful thought about thy 
children — for they are Yorick’s, — and Yorick is 
thy friend for ever! — Adieu, adieu, adieu! 

P. S. Remember that Hope shortens all journies, 
by sweetening them — so sing my little stanza on the 
subject, with the devotion of a hymn, every morning 
when thou arisest, and thou wilt eat thy breakfast with 
more comfort for it. 

Blessings, rest, and Hygeia go with thee! May’st 
thou soon return, in peace and affluence, to illume my 
night! 1 am, and shall be, the last to deplore thy 
loss, and will be the first to congratulate and hail thy 
return. — FARia tube well. 

XCl. - TO MISS STERNE. 

Bond-street, April S, 17()7. 

* This letter, my dear Lydia, will distress thy good 
heart, for from the beginning thou wilt perceive 
no entertaining strokes of humour in it — I can- 
not be cheerful when a thousand melancholy ideas 
surround me. — I have met with a loss of near 
fifty p<^d.s, which I was taken in for in an extra- 
ordinary^ifnanner — but what is that loss in comparison 
of one l%iay experience? — Friendship is the balm 
and cordial of life, and without it, ^tis a heavy load 
not worth sustaining. — I am unhappy — thy mother 
and thyself at a distance from me, and what can com- 
pensate for such a destitution? — For God’s sake, 
persuade her to come and fix in England, for life is 
too sliort to waste in separation — and whilst she lives 
in one country, and I in anotlipr, many people will 
suppose it proceeds from choice — besides, I want 
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thee near me, thou child aud darling of my heart! — 
I am in a melancholy mood, and my Lydia’s eyes will 
smart with weeping, when I tell her the cause that 
now affects me. — I am apprehensive the dear friend 
I mentioned in my last letter is going into a decline 

— I was with her two days ago, and I never beheld 
a being so altered — she has a tender frame, and looks 
like a drooping lily, for the roses are fled from her 
cheeks — I can never see or talk to this incomparable 
woman without bursting into tears — I have a thou- 
sand obligations to her, and I owe her more than her 
whole sex, if not all the world put together — She 
has a delicacy in her way of thinking that few possess 

— our conversations are of the most interesting nature, 
and she talks to me of quitting this world with more 
composure than others think of living in it — I have 
wrote an epitaph, of which I send thee a copy — ’Tis 
expressive of her modest w^orth — but may Heaven 
restore her! aud may she live to write mine! 

Columns and labour’d urns but vaiuly shew 
An idle scene of decorated woe. 

Tlio sweet companion, and the friend sincere, 

Need no meohauic help tq force the tear. 

In heart*fclt numbers , never meant, to shine , , , 

’Twill flow eternal o’er a he-arsc like thine : W 

’Twill flow whilst gentle goodness has one frieiidi^ 

Or kindred tempers have a tear to lend. 

Say all that is kind of me to thy mother, and be- 
lieve me, ray Lydia, that I love thee most truly, — So 
adieu — I am what I ever was, and hope ever shall be, 
Thy aftectionate Father, L. S. 

As to Mr. — , by your description be is a fat fooL 
1 beg yon will not give up your time to such a being. 

— Send mo some batons pour les dents — there are 
none good here. * 
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XCIL - TO LADY P. 

Mount Coffee-house, Tuesday, 3 o^clook. 

Thbrk is a strange mechanical effect produced, in 
writing a billet doux witliin a stonecast of the lady who 
engrosses the heart and soul of an inamorato — for 
this cause (but mostly because I am to dine in this 
neighbourhood) have I, Tristram Shandy, come forth 
from my lodgings to a coffee-house the nearest I could 
find to my dear Lady — ’s house, and have called for 
a sheet of gilt paper to try the truth of this article of 
my creed — Now for it — 

0, my dear lady, what a dish-clout of a soul hast 
thou made of me! — I think, by the bye, this is a 
little too familiar an introduction for so unfamiliar a 
situation as I stand in with you — where, Ueaven 
knows, I am kept at a distance — and despair of 
getting one inch nearer you, with all the steps and 
windings I can think of to recommend myself to you, 
— Would not any man in his senses run diametrically 
from you — and as far as his legs would carry him, 
rather than thus carelessly, foolishly, and foolhardily 
expose himself afresh — and afresh, where his heart 
and his l@hftson tells him he shall be sure to come off 
loser, if not totally undone? — Why would you tell 
me you would bo glad to see me? — Does it give you 
pleasure to make me more unhappy — or does it add 
to your triumph that your eyes and lips have turned 
a man into a fool, whom the rest of the town is court- 
ing as a wit? — I am a fool — the weakest, the most 
ductile, the most tender fool that ever woman tried the 
weakness of — and the most unsettled in ray purposes 
and resolutions of recovering nif right mind* — It is 
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but an hour ago that I kneeled down and swore I never 
would come near you — and, after saying my Lord’s 
Prayer for the sake of the close, of not led info 
temptation — out I sallied like any Christian liero, ready 
to take the field against the world, the fiesh, and the 
devil; not doubting but I should finally trample them 
all down under my feet — and now am I got so near 
you — within this vile stone’s cast of your house — I 
feel myself drawn into a vortex, that has turned my 
brain upside downwards, and though 1 had purchased 
a box-ticket to carry me to Miss benefit, yet 

I know very well, that was a single line directed tome 
to let me know Lady — would be alone at seven, and 
suffer me to spend the evening with her, she would in 
fallibly see every thing veiified I have told her. — I 
dine at Mr. C-r’s, in Wigmore-street, in this neigh- 
borhood, where 1 shall stay till se\en, in hopes you 
purpose to put mo to this proof If I hear nothing by 
that time, 1 shall conclude you are better disposed of 
— and, shall take a sorry hack, and sorrily jog on to 
the play — Curse on the world. I know nothing but 
sorrow — except this one thing, that 1 love you (per- 
haps foolishly, but) 

most sincerely, L. Steens. 

XCIll. - TO MR. AND MRS. J. 

Old Bond-atroet, April 21, 1767. 

1 AM sincerely affected, iny dear Mr. and ]\lrs. J — , 
by your friendly enquiry, and the interest you are so 
good as to take in my health. God knows 1 am not 
able to give a good account of myself, having passed 
a bad night in much feverish agitation. — My physi- 
cian ordered me to bed, and to keep therein till some 
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favourable cliange — I fell ill tlic moment I got to my 
lodgings — lie says it is owing to my taking James’s 
Powder, and venturing out on so cold a day as Sun- 
day — but lie is mistaken, for I am certain whatever 
bears the name must have efficacy with me. — J was 
bled yesterday, and again to-day, and have been almost 
dead; but this friendly enquiry from Gerrard-street has 
poured balm into what blood 1 have left — 1 hojie still, 
and (next to the sense of what 1 owe to my friends) it 
shall be the last pleasurable bcnsation I Avill pai-t with 

— If I continue mending, it will yet be some time be- 
fore I shall have strength enough to get out in a car- 
riage — my first visit will be a visit of true gratitude 

— I leave my kind friends to guess where a thou* 
sand blessings go along with this, and may Ucaven 
preserve you both. — Adieu, my dear Sir, and dear lady. 

I am, your ever obliged, 

L. Sterne. 

XCIV. — TO IGNATIUS SANCHO. 

Boud-street , Saturday [A/»n/ 2*) , 1767J. 

I WAS very sorry, my good Sancho, that I was not 
at home to return my compliments by you for the great 
courtesy of the Duke of M — g — ’s family to me in ho- 
nouring my list of subscribers with their names — foi 
which I bear them all thanks. — But yon have some- 
thing to add, Sancho, to what 1 owe your good-w^ill 
also pn this account, and that is, to send me the sub- 
scription-money, which I find a necessity of dunning my 
best friends for before I leave town — to avoid the 
perplexities of both keeping pecuniary accounts (for 
which I have very slender talents), and collecting them 
(for which J have neither strengtn of body nor mind); 
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and so, good Sancho, dun the Duke of M,, the Duchess 
of M., and Lord M. for their subscriptions, and lay the 
sin, and money with it too, at my door. — I wish so 
good a family every blessing they merit, along with 
my humblest compliments. You know, Sancho, that I 
am your friend and well-wisher, 

L. Sterne. 

P, S. 1 leave town on Friday morning — and 
should on Thursday, but that 1 stay to dine with Lord 
and Lady S — . 

XCV. TO THE EARL OF S 

Old Bond- sU'cet, Mayl, 1767. 

MY LORD, 

I WAS yesterday taking leave of all the town, with 
ail intention of leaving it tliis day, but I am detained 
by the kindness of Lord and Lady B — who have made 
a party to dine and sup on my account — 1 am im- 
patient to set out for my solitude, for there the mind 
gains strength, and learns to lean upon herself — In 
the world it seeks or accepts of a few treacherous sup- 
ports — the feigned compassion of one — the flattery 
of a second — the civilities of a third — the -friendship 
of a fourth — they all deceive, and bring the mind 
back to where mine is retreating, to retirement, reflec- 
tion and books. My departure is fixed for to-morrow 
morning, but I could not think of quitting a place where 
I have received such numberless and unmerited civilities 
from your lordship, without returning my most grateM 
thanks, as well as my hearty acknowledgements for yot^ 
friendly enquiry fi^o^l Bath. Illness, my lord, has oc- 
casioned my sileftc# Death knocked my door, but 
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I would not admit him — the call was both unexpected 
and unpleasant — and I am seriously worn down to a 
shadow — and still very weak; but, weak as 1 am, I 
have as whimsical a story to tell you as ever befel one 
of my family — Shandy’s nose, his name, his sash- 
window, are fools to it — it will serve at least to amuse 
you. — The injury I did myself last month, in catch- 
ing cold upon James’s Powder — fell, you must know, 
upon the worst part it could — the most painful, and 
most dangeious of any in the human body. It was on 
this crisis 1 called in an able surgeon, and with him an 
able physician (both my friends) , to inspect my disaster. 

— ’Tis a venereal case, cried my two scientific friends. 

— ’Tis impossible, however, to be that, replied I — 
for I have had no commerce whatever with the sex, 
not even with my wife, added I, these fifteen years. — 
You are, however, my good friend, said the surgeon, 
or there is no such case in the world. — What the 
devil, said I, without knowing woman? — We will not 
reason about it, said the physician, but you must un- 
dergo a course of mercury. — I will lose my life first, 
said I — and trust to nature, to time, or at the worst 
to death. — So I put an end, with some indignation, 
to the conference — and determined to bear all the 
torments I underwent, and ten times more, rather than 
submit to be treated like a sinner ^ in a point where I 
had acted like a saint. — Now as the father of mischief 
would have it, who has no pleasure like that of dis- 
honouring the righteous, it so fell out that, from the 
moment 1 dismissed my doctors, my pains began to 
rage with a violence not to be expressed, or supported. 
Every hour became more intolerable. — I was got to^ 
bed, cried o\|t, and raved the whole night, and was got 
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up so near dead that my friends insisted upon ray send- 
ing again for ray physician and surgeon. I told them 
upon the word of a man of honour they were both mis- 
taken, as to my case — but though they had reasoned 
wrong, they might act right; but that sharp as my 
sufferings were, I felt them not so sharp as the imputa- 
tion which a veneieal treatment of my case laid me 
under. — They answered that these taints of the blood 
laid dormant twenty years: but they would not reason 
^ith me in a point wherein I was so delicate, but would 
do all the office for which they were called in, namely, 
1o put an end to my torment, which otherwise would 
put an end to me — and so I Lave been compelled to 
BuiTender myself — and thus, my dear Lord, has your 
poor fiiond, with all his sensibilities, been suffering the 
chastisement of the grossest sensualist. — Was it not 
as ridiculous an embariabsment as ever Yorick’s spirit 
was involved in? — Nothing but the purest conscience 
of innocence could have tempted me to write this story 
to my wife, which, by the bye, would make no bad 
anecdote in Tristi am Shandy’s Life. — I have mentioned 
it in my journal to Mis. — . In some respects there is 
no difference between my wife and herself — when 
they fare alike neither can reasonably complain. — I 
have just received letteis fiom France, with some hints 
that Mrs. Sterne and my Lydia are coming to England 
to pay me a visit — if your time is not better em- 
ployed, Yorick flatters himself he shall receive a letter 
horn your Lordship, en attendant, I am, with great 
regard. 

My Lord, Your Lordship’s 

Most faithful humble servant, 

L. Sterne 
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XCVI. - TO J. D ~N, ESQ. 

Old Bond-street, Friday Morning. 

1 WAS going, my dear D — n, to bed before I re 
ceived your kind enquiry, and now my chaise stands 
at my door to take and convey this poor body to its 
legal settlement. I am ill, very ill, — I languish most'* 
affectingly — I am sick both soul and body — it is a 
cordial to me to hear it is different with you — no man 
interests himself more in your happiness, and I am glad 
you are in so fair a*i*oad to it — enjoy it long, my 
.D., whilst I — no matter what — but iny feelings are 
too nice for the world I live in — things will mend. 

I dined yesterday with Lord and Lady S — ; we talked 
much of you, and your goings on, for everyone knows 
why Sunbury .Hill is so pleasant a situation! — You 
rogue — you have locked up my boots — and I go 
bootless home — and I fear I shall go bootless all my 
life — Adieu, gentlest and best of souls — adieu. 

I am yours, affectionately, 

L. Sterne. 

XCVIl. - TO J H S , ESQ. 

Newark, Monday, ten o’clock in the morn, 

MY DEAR COUSIN, 

1 HAVE got conveyed thus ^ar like a bale of cada- 
verous goods consigned to Pluto and company — lying 
in the bottom of my chaise most of the route, upon a 
large pillow which I Lad the prevoyance to purchase be- 
fore 1 set out — I am worn out — but press on to 
Barnby Moor to-night, and if possible to York the next. 

I know not what is the matter with me — but some 
derangemmt presses hard upon this machine — still I 
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think it will not be overset this bout. My love to 
G — . We shall all meet from the east, and from the 
south, and (as at the last) be happy together — My 
kind respects to a few, — I am, dear II, 

Tiaily yours, 


L. Sterne. 


XCVIIL - TO A. L E, ESQ. 

DEAR L.; Coxwould, June?, 1767. 

I HAD not been many days at this peaceful cot- 
tage before your letter greeted mo with tlie seal of 
friendship, and most cordially do 1 thank you for so 
kind a proof of your good will — I was truly anxious 
to hear of the recovery of my sentimental friend — 
but I would not write to enquire after her, unless I 
could have sent her the testimony without the tax, for 
even how-d’yes to invalids, or those that have lately 
been so, either call to mind what is past or wdiat may 
return — at least I find it so. I am as happy as a 
prince, at Coxwould — and I wish you could see in 
how princely a manner I live — ’tis a land of plenty. 
I sit down alone to venison, fish, and wild fowl, or a 
couple of fowls or ducks, with curds and stiaw^berries, 
and cream, and all the simple plenty which a rich*^ 
valley (under Hamilton Hills) can produce — with a 
clean cloth on my table — and a bottle of wine on 
my right hand to drink your health. I have a hundred 
hens and chickens about my yard — and not a pari- 
shioner catches a hare, or a rabbit, or a trout, but he 
brings it as an offering to me. If solitude would cure 
a love-sick heart, 1 would give you an invitation — 
but absence and time lessen no attachment which virtue 
inspires. I am in high spirits — • care never enters 





this cottage — I take the air every day in tny post- 
chaise, with two long-tailed horses — they turn out 
good ones; and as to myself, I think I am better upon 
the whole for the medicines and regimen 1 submitted 
to in town — May you, dear L— , want neither the 
one nor the other! 

Yours truly, 

L. Stkrnb. 


XCIX. TO THE SAME. 

Coxwould, June 30, 1767. 

I AM in still better health, my dear L — e, than 
when I wrote last to you, owing I believe to my riding 
out every day with my friend H — , whose castle lies 
near the sea, — and there is a beach as even as a 
mirror, of five miles in length before it — where we 
daily run races in our chaises, with one wheel in the 
sea, and the other on land. D — has obtained his 
fair Indian, and has this post sent a letter of enquiries 
after Yorick, and his Bramin. He is a good soul, and 
interests himself much in our fate. I cannot forgive 
you, L — e, for your folly in saying you intend to get 
introduced to the — . I despise them, and I shall hold 
your understanding much cheaper tlian I now do, if 
you persist in a resolution so unworthy of you. I 
suppose Mrs. J — telling you they were sensible is the 
ground-work you go upon — by — they are not clever; 
though what is commonly called wit may pass for lite- 
rature on the other side of Temple-Bar. You say Mrs. 
J. — thinks them amiable — she judges too favourably; 
but I have put a stop to her intentions of visiting them. 
They are bitter enemies of mine, and I am even with 
them. La Bramme assured me they used their eudeav- 
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ours with her to break off her friendship with mo, for 
reasons 1 will not write, but tell you. I said euou|^h 
of them befoio bho left England, and though she yield* 
ed to me in every other point, yet in this she obsti- 
nately persisted Stiaiige infatuation! — but 1 think I 
have effected my puipose by a falsity, which Yorick’s 
fiiendbhip to the Bi amine can only justify- I wrote 
her woid that the most amiable of women reiterated 
my request, that she would not wute to them I said too, 
she had concealed many things for the sake of her peace 
of mmd — when in fact, L — e, this was meiely a child 
of my own brain, made Mis J — ’s by adoption, to en- 
foice the aigiiraent I had beioie uiged so stiongly 
Do not mention this ciicumstance to Mu J 'twoiild 
displease her - and 1 had no ilcsign in it but for the 
Bi amine to be a fiiend to heuelf I ought now to be 
busy from snii-iibe to sun&et, for I have a book to 
write — a wife to leceive — an estate to sell — a 
palish to supei intend, and, what is vorst of all, a dis- 
quieted heait to reason with — these aie continual 
calls upon mo. i have leceived half a dozen letters 
to pi ess me to join my fiiemls at Scai borough, but I 
am at present deaf to them all. I pci haps may pass 
a few days theie bomethmg later m the season, not at 
piesent — and so, dear L- e, adieu 

I am most coidially yours, 

L. Stbbnb. 

C. - TO IGNATIUS SANCIIO. 

Coxwottld , June 30 fl767 ] 

I MUST acknowledge the courtesy of my good friend 
Saucho’s lettei were I ten times busier than I am, and 
must thank him too for the many expressions of his 
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good will, and good opinion — 'Tis all affectation to 
say a man is not gratified with being praised — we 
only want it to bo sincere — and then it will be taken, 
Sancho, as kindly as yours. I left town very poorly 

— and with an idea I was ttakiug leave of it for ever 

— but good air, a quiet retreat, and quiet reflections 
along with it, with an ass to milk, and another to ride 
upon (if I chuso it), all together do wonders. I shall 
live this year at least, I hope, be it but to give the 
world, before I quit it, as good impressions of me as 
you have, Sancho. I would only covenant for just so 
much health and spirits as are sufficient to caivy my 
pen through the task I have set it this summer. But 
r am a resigned being, Sancho, and take health and 
sickness, as 1 do light and darkness, or the vicissitudes 
of seasons — that is, just as it pleases God to send 
them — and accommodate myself to their periodical 
returns as well as I can only taking care, whatever 
befals me in this silly w'orld - not to lose my temper 
at it This I believe, friend Sancho, to be the truest 
philosophy — for this we must be indebted to our- 
selves, but not to our fortunes. Farewell — I hope you 
will not forget your custom of giving me a call at my 
lodgings next winter in the mean time, I am very 
cordially, 

My honest friend Sancho, 

Yours L. Stkrne. 

Cl. -- TO MR. AND MRS. J. 

Coxwould, July 6, 1767. 

It is with as much true gratitude as ever heart 
felt, that 1 sit down to thank my dear friends Mr. and 
Mrs, J — for the continuation of their attention to me-, 
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but for this last instance of their humanity and polite- 
uess to me, I must^ ever be their debtor — I never 
can thank you enough, my dear friends, and yet I thank 
you from my soul — and for the single day’s ,hap- 
piness your goodness would have sent me, 1 wish I 
could send you back thousands — I cannot, but they 
will come of themselves — and so God bless you, I 
have bad twenty times my pen in my hand since I 
came down, to write a letter to you both in Gerrard- 
street — but I am a sliy kind of a soul at the bottom, 
and have a jealousy about troubling my friends, espe- 
cially about myself — 1 am now got perfectly well, 
bnt was, a month after my arrival in the country, in 
but a poor state — my body has got tlio start, and is 
at present more at case than my mind — but this 
world is a school of trials, and so Heaven’s will be 
done! — I hope you have both enjoyed ail that I 
have wanted — and, to complete your joy, that your 
little lady flourishes like a vino at your table, to which 
1 liope to see her preferred by next winter. I am now 
beginning to be truly busy at iny Sentimental Journey 
— tlie j}ains and sorrows of this life liaving retarded 
its progress — but I shall make up my lee-way, and 
overtake every body in a very short time. 

What can I send you that Yorksliire produces? tell 
me — [ want to be of use to you, for I am, ray dear 
friends, with the truest value and esteem, 

Your ever obliged L, Stbrnd. 

ClI. -- TO MK. PANCHAUD, AT PARIS. 

MY DEAR PANCHAUD, July 20, 1767. 

Be so kind as to forward what letters are arrived 
from Mrs. Sterne at your office by to-day’s post, or the 

i^entimental Journey, etc- 20 
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next, and she will receive them before she quits Avig- 
non, for Knglaiid — she wants Ho lay out a little 
money in an annuity for her daughter — advise her 
to her own life insured in London, lest my Lydia 
should die before her. — If there arc any packets, send 
them with the ninth volume’*' of Shandy, which she has 
failed of getting — she says she has drawn for fifty 
louis — when she leaves Paris send by her my ac- 
count. — Have you got me any French subscriptions, 
or subscriptions in France? — Present my kindest 
service to Miss P. I know her politeness and good-na- 
ture will incline her to give Mrs. J. her advice about 
what she may venture to bring over. — I hope every 
thing goes on well, though never half so well as I 
wish — God prosper you, my dear friend — Believe 
me most warmly Yours 

L. Sterne. 

The sooner you send me the gold snuflf-box, the 
better — ’tis*a present from my best friend. 

cm. - TO MR. AND MRS. J. 

Coxwould , August 2 , 1767. 

Mr dear friends Mr. and Mrs. J — are infinitely 
kind to me, in sending now and then a letter to in- 
quire after me - — and to acquaint me how they are. 
— You cannot conceive, my dear lady, how truly I 
bear a part in your illness. 1 wish Mr, J -- would 
carry you to the South of France in pursuit of health ; 
but why need I wish it, when 1 know his affection will 
make him do that and ten times as much to prevent a 
return of those symptoms which alarmed him so much 

* Alluding to the first edition. 
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in the spring — your politeness and humanity are al- 
ways contriving to treat me agreeably, and what you 
promise next winter will be perfectly so — but you 
must get well — and your little dear girl must be of 
the party, with her parents and friends, to give it a 
relish — I am sure you shew no partiality but what 
is natural and praise- worthy, in behalf of your daughter, 
but I wonder my friends will not find her a play -fellow; 
and I both hope and advise them not to venture along 
through this warfare of life without two strings at least 
to their bow.' 1 had letters from France by last night’s 
post’, by wliicb (by some fatality) I find not one of my 
letters has reached Mrs. Sterne. This gives me con- 
cern, as it wears the aspect of unkindness, which she 
by no means merits from me. My wife and dear girl 
are coming to pay me a visit for a few months; — I 
wash I may prevail with them to tarry longer. — You 
must permit me, dear Mrs. J., to make my JLydia 
known to you, if I can prevail with my wife to come 
and sp^nd a little time in London, as she returns to 
France. I expect a small parcel — may I trouble 
you, before you write next, to send to iny lodgings to 
ask if there is any thing directed to me that you can 
inclose under cover? I have but one excuse for this 
freedom, which I am prompted to use, from a persua- 
sion that it is doing you pleasure to giv^e you an op- 
portunity of doing an obliging thing — and as to my- 
self, 1 rest satisfied, foi* ’tis only scoring up another 
debt of thanks to the millions I ow^e you both already 
— Receive a thousand and a thousand thanks, yes, 
and with them ten thousand friendly washes for all you 
wish in this world May my friend Mr. J. continue 
blessed with good health, and may bis good lady get 

20 * 
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perfectly well, there being no woman’s health or com- 
fort I so ardently pray for. — Adieu, my dear friends 

— believe me most truly and faithfully yours, 

L. Sterne. 

P. S. In Eliza’s last letter, dated from St. Jago, 
she tells me, as she does you, that she is extremely ill 

— God protect her! — By this time surely she has 
set foot upon dry land at Madras — I heartily wish 
her well, and if Yorick was with her he would tell her 
so — but he is cut off from this, by bodily absence — 
I am present wdth her in spirit, however — but what 
is that? you will say. 

CIV. — TO J H S , ESQ. 

Coxvvould, Aug. 11, 1707. 

MV DEAR n , 

I MM. glad all has passed with so much amity intn^ 
te ^ filiimi Marvnm tunni^ and that Madame has found 
grace in thy sight — All is well that ends well — 
and so much for moralizing upon it. I wish you could, 
or would, take up your parable, and prophesy as much 
good concerning me and riiy affairs. — Not one of my 
letters has got to Mr.s. Sterne since the notification of 
her intentions, which has a pitiful air on rny side, 
though. I have wrote her six or seven — I imagine 
she w'ill be here the latter end of September; though 
I have no date for it, but her iJnpatience, which, having 
suffered by my supposed silence, I am persuaded will 
make her fear the w^orst — If that is the case, she will 
fly to England — a most natural conclusion. — You 
did well to discontinue all commerce with James’s 
powders — as you sure uo well, rejoice therefore, and 
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let your heart be merry — mine ought upon the 
same score — for I never have been so well since I 
left college — and should be a marvellous happy man, 
but for some reflections , which bow down my spirits 

— but if I live but even three or four years, I will 
acquit myself witli honour — and — no matter! we 
will talk this over when we meet — If all ends as 
temperately as with you, and that I find grace, &c. &c., 
1 will come and sing Te Deum, or drink pocidiwi 
ekvatuni^ or do any thing in the world. — I should 

depend upon G ’s critique upon my head, as much 

as Moliere’s old woman upon his comedies — when 
you do not want her society, let it bo carried into your 
bed-chamber to flay her, or clap it upon her bum — 
to — and give her my blessing as you do it — 

My postillion has set me a-ground for a week, by 
one of my pistols bursting in his hand, which he 
taking for granted to be quite shot off’ — he instantly 
fell upon his knees and said (Our Father, which art in 
heaven, hallowed be thy Name), at which, like a good 
Christian, he stopped, not remembering any more of it 

— the affair was not so bad as ho at first thought, for 
it lias only burstm two of his fing(irs (he says). — I 
long to return to you, but I sit here akne as solitary 
and sad as a tom-cat, which by the bye is all the 
company 1 keep — he follows me from the parlour to 
the kitchen, into the garden, and every place — I 
wish I had a dog — my daughter will bring me one 

— and so God be about you, and strengthen your 
faitli — I am affectionately, dear cousin, yours, 

L. Sterne. 

My service to the C , though they are from 

home, and to Pantjf. 
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cy. — TO Mli. AND MRS. J. 

MY DEAR FRIENDS, CoxwouM, Aug. 1767. 

I BUT copy your great civility to me in writing 
you word that I liave this moment received another 
letter wrote eighteen days after the date of the last 
from St. Jago — if our poor friend could have wrote 
another letter to England, you would in course have 
had it — but I fear, from the circumstance of great 
hurry and bodily disorder in which she was, when she 
dispatched this, she might not have time. — In case 
it has so fallen out, I send you the contents of what I 
have received — and that is a melancholy history of 
herself and sufferings since they left St. Jago - con- 
tinual and most violent rheumatism all the time — a 
fever brought on with fits, and attended with delirium, 
and every terrifying symptom — the recovery from 
this left her low and emaciated to a skeleton. — I 
give you the pain of this detail with a bleeding heart, 
knowing how much at the same time it will affect 
yours. The three or four last days of our journal 
leave us with hopes she will do well at last, for she is 
more cheerful — and seems to be getting into better 
spirits; and health will follow in course. They have 
crossed the line — are much becalmed, by wliiclv with 
other delays, she fears they will lose their passage to 
Madras — and be some months sooner for it at Bom- 
bay. — Heaven protect her, for she suffers much, and 
with uncommon fortitude. — She writes much to me 

about her dear friend Mrs. J in her last packet. 

In truth, my good lady, she loves and honours you 
from her heart; but, if she did not, I should not esteem 
her, or wish her so well as I do. Adieu, my dear 
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friends — you have few in the world more truly and 
cordially 

Yours, L. Sterne. 

P. S. I have just received, as a present from a 
man I shall ever love, a most elegant gold smiflP-box, 
fabricated for me at Paris — ’tis not the first pledge I 
have received of his friendship — may I presume to 
inclose you a letter of chit-chat which I shall write to 
Eliza? 1 know you will write yourself, and my letter 
may have the honour to chaperon yours to India — 
they will neither of them be the worse received for 
going together in company, but I fear they will get 
late in the year to their destined port, as they go first 
to Bengal. 


CVI. -- TO MISS STERNE. 

Coxwould, Aug. 1767. 

I AM truly surprised, my dear Lydia, that my last 
letter has not reached thy mother and thyself — It 
looks most unkind on my part, after your having 
wrote ino word of your mother's intention of coming 
to England, that she has not received my letter to 
welcome you both — and though in that I said I 
wished you would defer your journey till March, for 
before that time I should liavo published my senti- 
mental work, and should be in town to receive you — 
yet I will shew you more real politesses than any you 
have met with in France, as mine will come warm 
from the heart — I am sorry you are not here at the 
races, but les fetes champetres of the Marquis de Sade 

liave made you amqnds. — I know B very well, 

and he is what in France would be called admirable 
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— tLat would be but so-so hero — You are right — 

he studies nature more than any, or rather most, of 
the French comedians — If the Empress of Kussia 
pays him and his wife a pension of twenty thousand 
livi'es a year, I think he is very well off. — The folly 
of staying till after twelve for supper — that you two 
^communicated beings might have meat! — “his con- 
science would not let it be served before.” — Surely 
the Marquis thought you both, being English, could 
not be satisfied witJiout it I would have given, not 
my gown and cassock (for I have but one), but my 
topaz ring, to have seen the 'laaUres ct 7n<fUr^>s,Hes 

go to mass, after having 'spent the night in dancing. 

— As to my pleasures, they are few in compass. My 
})oor cat sits purring beside me — your lively French 
dog shall have his place on the oilier side of my tire 

but if lie is as devilish as when I last saw him, I 
must tutor him, for I will not have my cat abused — 
in short, I will have nothing devilish about me — a 
combustion will spoil a sentimental thought. 

Another thing 1 must desire — do not be alarmed 

— ’tis to throw all your rouge pots into the Sorgue 
before you set out — 1 will have no rouge put on in 

England — and do not bewail them as did 

her silver seringuc or glister equipage, which she lost 
in a certain river — but take a wise resolution of 
doing without rouge. I have been three days ago bad 
again — with a spitting of blood — and that unfeeling 
brute came and drew my curtains, and with 

a voice like a trumpet, halloo’d in my ear — Z — ds, 
what a fine kettle of fish have you brought yourself to, 

Mr. S ! In a faint voice I bade him leave me, 

for comfort sure was never administered in so rough a 
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maniKjr — Tell your mother, I hope she will purchase 
what either of you may want at Paris — ’tis an oc- 
casion not to be lost — so write to me from Paris, 
^hat I may come and meet you in my post-chaise with 
my long-tailed horses — and the moment you have 
both put your feet in it, call it hereafter yours. — 
Adieu, dear Lydia — believe me what I ever shall be. 
Your affectionate father, 

L. Sterne. 

1 think I shall not write to Avignon any tnore, 
but you will find one for you at Paris — once more 
adieu. 


evil. TO SIR VV. 

MV DEAR kSIR, ID, 1767. 

You are perhaps the drollest being in the universe 

— why do you banter me so about what I wrote to 
you? — Tho’ I told you, every morning 1 jump’d into 
Venus’s lap (meaning thereby the R(ia), was you to 
infer from that, that 1 leaped into the ladies’ beds 
afterwards? — Tho body guides you — the mind me. 
I have wrote the most whimsical letter to a lady that 
was ever read, and talked of body and soul too — I 
said she had made me vain by saying she was mine 
more than ever woman was — but she is not the lady 

of Bond-street, nor vsquare, nor the lady w'ho 

su})ped with me in Bondstreet, on scollop’d oysters, 
and other such things — nor did she ever go tete-a-tete 
with me to Salt Hill. Enough of such nonsense 

— The past is over — and I can justify myself unto 
myself — can you, do as much? — No, ’faith! — 
“You can feel!” — Aye, so can yny cat, when he 
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hears a female cater-wauliug on the house-top — but 
cater-wauling disgusts me. 1 had rather raise a gentle 
flame than have a different one raised in me. — Now 
I take heaven to witness, after all this badinage^ mj 
heart is innocent — and the sporting of my pen is 
equal, just equal to what I did in my boyish days, 
when 1 got astride of a stick, and gallop’d away — • 
The truth is this — that my pen ‘♦governs me — not 
me my pen. You are much to blame if you dig for 
marl, unless you are sure of it. 1 was once such a 
puppy myself as to pare, and burn, and had my labour 
for my pains, and two hundred pounds out of my 
pocket. Curse on farming (said I), I will try if the 
pen will not succeed better than the spade. The fol- 
lowing up of that affair (I mean farming) made me 
lose my temper, and a cart-load of turnips was (I 
thought) very dear at two hundred pounds. 

In all your operations may your own good sense 
guide you — bought experience is the devil. — Adieu, 
adieu! — Believe me 

Yours most truly, 

L. Sterne. 


CVIII. - TO THE SAME. 

DEAR SIR, Coxwoulfl, Sept. 27, 1767. 

You are arrived at Scarborough when all the 
world has left it — but you are an unaccountable 
being, and so there is nothing more to be said on the 
matter — You wish me to come to Scarborough, and 
join you to read a work that is not yet finished — 
besides, I have other things in my head. My wife 
will be here in three or four days, and I must not be 
found straying iu the wilderness — but I have been 
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there. As for meeting you at Bluit’s, with all my 
heart — I will laugh, and drink my barley-water with 
you. As soon as 1 have greeted my wife and daughter, 
and hired them a house at York, I shall go to London, 
where you generally are in spring — and then my 
Sentimental Journey will, I dare say, convince you 
that thy feelings are from the heart, and that that heart 
is not of the worst* of moulds — praised be God for 
my sensibility I Though it has often made me wretched, 
yet I would not exchange it for all the pleasures the 
grossest sensualist ever felt Write to me the day you 
will be at York — ’tis ten to one but I may introduce 
you to my wife and daughter. Believe me, my good 
Sir, Ever yours, 

li. Sterne. 


CIX. — TO ME. PANCHAUD, AT PARIS. 


DEAR SIR, 


York, Oct. 1, 1767. 


I HAVE ordered my friend Becket to advance for two 
months your account which my wife this day deliver’d 
— she is in raptures wdth all your civilities. This is 
to give you notice to draw upon your correspondent — 
and Becket wall deduct out of my publication. To- 
morrow morning I repair with her to Coxwould, and 
my Lydia seems transported wdth the sight of me. 
Nature, dear P — , breathes in all her composition; and 
except a little vivacity — which is a fault in the world 
we live in — I am fully content with her mother’s care 
of her. — Pardon this digression from business — but 
’tis natural to speak of those we love. As to the sub- 
scriptions which your friend.ship has procured me, I 
must have them to incorporate with my lists which are 
to be prefixed to the first volume. My wife and daughter 
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join in millions of thanks — they will leave me the 
first of December. — Adieu, adieu 1 — J3elievo me 
Yours, most truly, 

L. Stkrne 

CX. — TO MR. AND MRS. J. 

42foxvvou1fl , Ocl. 3, 17()7. 

1 HAVE suffered under a strong desire for above 
this foi’tnight to send a letter of inqTiiries after the 
healtli and the well being of my dear friends, Mr. and 
Mrs. J — ; and 1 do assure you both ’twas merely 
owing to a little modesty in my temper not to make 
my goodwill troublesome, where I have so much, and 
to those 1 never think of but with ideas of sensibility 
and obligation, that I have refrain’d. Grood God! to 
think I could be in town, and not go the first step I 
made to Gerrard-street! - My mind and body iTiust be 
at sad variance with each other, should it ever fall out 
that it is not both the first and last place also where 
I shall betake myself, were it only to say, “God bless 
you” — May you have every blessing he can send 
you! ’tis a part of my litany, where you will always 
liave a place whilst I have a tr)ngue to repeat it — 
And so you heard I had left Scarborough, which you 
would no more crexlit than the reasons assign’d for it 
— - I thank you for it kindly — tho’ you have not told 
me wliat they were; being a shrewd divine, I think 
I can guess. I was ten days at Scarborough in Sep., 
and v/as hospitably entertained by one of the best of 
our Bishops; who, as he kept liouso there, press’d me 
to be with liim — and his household consisted of a 
gentleman, and two ladies, which, with the good Bishop 
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and myself, made so good a party that we kept much 
to ourselves. I made in this time a connection of great 
friendship with my mitred host, who would gladly have 
taken me with him back to Ireland. However, we all 
left Scarborough together, and lay fifteen miles off, 
where we kindly parted — Now it was supposed (and 
have since heard) that I e’en went on with the party 
to London, and this* I suppose was the reason assign’d 
for my being there. I dare say charity would add a 
little to the account, and give out that ’twas on the 
score of one, and perhaps both, of the ladies and 1 
will excuse charity on that head, for a heart disen- 
gaged could not well have clone better. I have been 
hard writing ever since — and hope by Christmas I 
shall be able to give a gentle rap at your door — and 
tell you how happy I am to see my two good friends. 
I assure you I spur on ray Pegasus more violently 
upon that account, and am now determined not to draw 
bit till I have finished this Sentimental Journey — 
which I hope to lay at your feet, as a small (but a 
very honest) testimony of the constant truth with which 
r am, My dear friends, 

Your over obliged and grateful 

L. S ruRNE. 

P. S. My wife and daughter arrived hero last 
night from France. My girl has returned an elegant 
accomplished little slut — my wife — but I hate to 
praise my wife — ’tis as much as decency will allow 
to praise my daughter. 1 suppose they will return 
next summer to France. — They leave me in a month 
to reside at York for the winter — and I stay at Oox- 
would till the first of January. 
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CXI. - TO MBS. P . 

DKAR MADAM, Corwould, Friday. 

I RETURN you a thousand thanks for yonr obliging 
inquiry after rae — I got down last summer veiy much 
worn out — and much worse at the end of my journey 
— I was forced to call at his Grace’s bouse (the Arch- 
bishop of York) to refresh myself a couple of days 
upon the road near Doncaster — Since 1 got home to 
quietness, and temperance, and good books, and good 
hours, I have mended — and am now very stout — 
and in a fortnight’s time shall perhaps be as well as 
you yourself could wish me. I have the pleasure to 
acquaint you that my wife and daughter are arrived 
from France — I shall be in town to greet my friends 
by the lust of January, Adieu, dear Madam — 
Believe me Yours sincerely, 

L. Sterne. 


CXII. — TO MBS. H. 

Coxwould, Oct. 12, 1767. 

Ever since my dear H. wrote me word she was 
mine more than ever woman was, I have been racking 
ray memory to inform me where it was that you and I 
had that affair together. People think that 1 have had 
many, some in body, some in mind; but, as I told you 
before, you have had me more than any woman — 
therefore you must have had me, H — , both in mind 
and in body. — Now I cannot recollect where it was, 
nor exactly when — it could not be the lady in Bond* 
street, or Grosvenor-street, or — Square, or Pall-mall 
We shall make it out, H., wheu wo meet — I impa- 
tiently long for it — ’tis no matter — I cannot now 
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stand writing to you to-day — I will make it up next 
post — for dinner is upon taBle^ and if I make Lord 
F— stay, he will not frank this. — How do you do? 
Which parts of Tristram do you like best? — God 
bless you. Youi-s, 

L. Sterne. 


CXIIL - yO MU. AND MRS. J . 

Coxwould, November 12, 1767. 

Forgive me, dear Mrs. J — , if I am troublesome 
in wnting something betwixt a letter and a card, to in- 
quire after you and my good friend Mr. J — , whom 
’lis an age since I have heard a syllable of. — I 
think so, however, and never more felt the want of a 
house I esteem so much, as I do now when 1 can hear 
tidings of it so seldom — and have nothing to recom- 
pense my desires of seeing its kind possessors but the 
hopes before me of doing it by Christmas. — I long 
sadly to see you — and my friend Mr. J — . 1 am 

still at Coxwould — my wife and girl * here — She 
is a dear good creature — affectionate, and most ele- 
gant in body and mind — she is all h^^aven could give 
me in a daughter — but like other blessings, not given, 
but lent-, for her mother loves France — and this dear 
part of me must be torn from my arms to follow her 
mother, who seems inclined to establish licr in France, 
where she has had many advantageous offers. — Do 
not smile at my weakness, when 1 say I don’t wonder 
at it, for she is as accomplish’d a slut as France can 
produce. — You shall excuse all this -- if you won’t, 

* Mrs. Medalle thinks an apology may be necessary for publishing 
thii Letter — the best sho s^n offer is — that it was written by a fond 
parent (whose commendation she is proud of) to a very sincere friend. 
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I desire M. J — to be iot* advocate — but I know I 
don’t want one. — Withnvliat pleasure shall I 'embrace 
your dear little pledge — whom I hope to see every 
hour increasing in stature, and in favour, both with God 
and man! I kis.^ all your hands with a most devout 
and friendly heart. — No man can wish you more 
good than your meagre, friend does — few so much, for 
lam, with infinite cordiality,gratitude^nd honest affection. 
My dear Mrs. J — , 

Your ever faithful 

L. Sterne. 

P. S. My Sentimental Journey will please Mrs. 
J— , and my Lydia, I can answer for those two. It 
is a subject which works well, and suits the frame of 
mind I have been in for some time past — I told you 
my design in it was to teach us to love the world and 
our fellow' creatures better than we do — so it runs 
most upon those gentler passions and afPections which 
aid so, much to it. Adieu, ^and may you and my wor- 
thy friend Mr. J — continue examples of tlie doctrine 
1 teach. 


CXIV. TO MRS. H. 

Ooxwould, Nov. 16, 17G7. 

Now be a good dear woman, my H — , and execute 
tliese commissions well — and when I see you I will 
give you a kiss — there’s for you! — - But 1 have 
sometliing else for you w^hich 1 am fabricating at a 
great rate, and that is my Sentimental Journey, which 
shall make you cry as much as it has affected mo — ■ 
or I will give up the business of sentimental writing 
- - and write to the body — thSt is, H,, what I am 
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doing iir writing to jrdn — ^int jon are a g<H>A hody^ 
which is worth a half a score mean souls, — 

I am yours, &c. &c. 

L. SaAKX>Y. 


CXV. - TO A. L E, ESQ* 

Ooxwonld, November 19, 17S7. 

You make yourself unhappy/ dear L— e, by ima- 
ginary ills — which you might shun in<»tead of putting 
yourself in the way of. — Would not any man in his 
senses dy from the object he adores, and not waste his 
time and his health in increasing his misery by so vain 
a pursuit? — The idol of your heart is one of ten 
thousand. — The Duke of — has long sighed in vain 
— and can you suppose a woman will listen to you 
that is proof against titles, stars, and red ribands? — Her 
heart (believe me, L — e) will not be taken in by fine 
men, or fine speeches — if it should ever feel a pre- 
ference, it will choose an object for itself, and it must 
be a singular character that can make an impression 
on such a being — she has a platonic way of thinking, 
and knows love only by name — the natural reserve 
of her character, which you complain of, proceeds not 
from pride, but from a superiority of understanding, 
which makes her despise every man that turns himself 
into a fool — Take my advice and pay your addresses 
to Miss she esteems you, and time will wear off 
an attachment which has taken so deep a root in your 
heart. — I pity you from my soul — but we areall bom 
with passions which ebb and flow (else they would play 
the devil with us) to different objects — and the best ad- 
vice I can give you, L— e, is to turn the tide of yours 
another way. — I know not whether I shall write again 
Smiimental JonmeHf etc* 21 
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while I stay at Coxwould. — I am in earnest at my 
sentimental work — and intend being in town soon 
after Christmas — in the mean time, tidieu. — Let me 
hear from you, and believe me, dear L., 

Yours, &c. 


L. Stebnb. 


CXVL - TO THE EARL.OF . 

My Lord, Ooxwould, November 28, 1767. 

’Tifl with the greatest pleasure I take my pen to 
thank your Lordship for your letter of inquiry about 
Torick — he has worn out both his spirits and body 
with the Sentimental Journey — ’tis true, that an 
author must feel himself, or his reader will not — but 
I have tom my whole frame into pieces by my feel- 
ings. — I believe the brain stands as much in need of 
recruiting as the body — therefore I shall set out for 
town the twentieth of next month, after having re- 
cruited myself a week at York. I might, indeed, solace 
myself with my wife (who is come from France), but 
in fact I have long been a sentimental being — what- 
ever your Lordship may think to the contrary. The 
world has imagined, because I wrote Tristram Shandy, 
that I was myself more Shandean than I really ever 
was — ’tis a good-natured world we live in, and we 
are often painted in divers colours according to the 
ideas each one frames in his head. — A very agree- 
able lady arrived three years ago at York, in her road 
to Scarborough — 1 had the honour of being acquainted 
with lier, and was her chaperon — all the females were 
very inquisitive to know who she was — “Do not tell, 
ladies; His a mistress my wife haf^ recommended to me 
— nay, moreover, has sent me from France.” 







I hope mj book will please you, my Lord, and 
then my labour will not be totally in vain. If it is 
not thought a chaste book, mercy on them that read 
it, for they must have warm imaginations indeed! Can 
your Lordship forgive my not making this a longer 
epistle? — In short I can but add this, which you al- 
ready know — that I am, with gratitude and friend- 
ship, My Lord, 

Your obedient faithful, L. Sterne. 

If your Lordship is in town in Spring, I should be 
happy if you became acquainted with my friends in 
Gerrard-street — you would esteem the husband and 
honour the wife — she is the reverse of most of her 
sex — they have various pursuits — she but one — 
that of pleasing her husband. — 

CXVII. — TO HIS EXCELLENCY SIR (B. M. 

MY DEAR FRIEND, Coxwould, Dec. 3, 1767. 

For though you are his Excellency, and I still but 
Parson Yorick — I still must call you so — and were 
you to be next Emperor of Russia, I could not write 
to you^ or speak of you under any other relation — I 
felicitate you, I don’t say how much, because I can’t 
— I always had something like a kind of revelation 
within me, which pointed out this track for you in 
which you are so happily advanced — it was not only 
my wishes for you, which were ever ardent enough 
to impose upon a visionary brain, but I thought I 
actually saw you just where you now are — and that 
is just, my dear Macartney, where you should be. — 
1 should long, long Itgo, have acknowledged the kind* 
ness of a letter of yours from Petersburgh, but hearing 

. 21 * 
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daily accounts you was leaving it — this is the first 
time I knew well whf^re my thanks would find you — 
how they will find you I know well — that is, the 
same 1 ever knew yon. In three weeks I shall kiss 
your hand, — and sooner, if I can finish my Senti- 
mental Journey. — The deuce take all sentiments] 
I wish there was not one in the world! My wife is 
come to pay me a sentimental visit as far as firom 
Avignon — and the pohtes^e arising from such a proof 
of her urbanity has robbed me of a month’s writing, 
or I had been in town now — I am going to lye-in; 
being at Christmas at my full reckoning — and unless 
what I shall bring forth is not pressed to death by 
these devils of printers, I shall have the honour of 
presenting to you a couple of as clean brats as ever 
chaste brain conceived — they are froUcksome too, 
mats cela n^empeche pas — I put your name down with 
many wAng and right honourahles^ knowing yon would 
take it not well if I did not make myself happy with 
it Adieu, roy dear friend. 

Believe me, yours, &c. L Sterne. 

P. S. If you see Mr. Crawfurd, tell him I greet 
him kindly. 

CXYIII - TO A. L - E, ESQ. 

DEAR L., Cozwould, D6oeml>er7, 1707f 

I BAXD I would not perhaps write any more, but it 
would be unkind not to reply to so interesting a letter 
as yours. — 1 am certain you may depend upon Lord 
— ’s promises, he will take care of you in tlie best 
manner he can, and your knowledge of the world, and 
of languages in particular, will make you useM in 
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Mj department — If his Lordship's scheme does Mt 
sueceedi leave the kingdom — go to the east, or to 
the west, for travelling would be of infinite service to 
both your body and mind — But more of this when 
we meet — now to my own affairs. — I have had an 
offer of exchanging two pieces of preferment I hold 
here, for a living of three hundred and fifty pounds 
a-year in Surrey, about thirty miles from London, and 
retaining Coxwould, and my prebendaryship — the 
country also is sweet — but I will not, cannot, come 
to any determination, till I have consulted with you, 
and my other friends — I have great offers too in 
Ireland — the Bishops of C — and R — are both my 
friends — but I have rejected every proposal, unless 
Mrs. S — and my Lydia could accompany me thither 

— I live for the sake of my girl, and with her sweet 
light burthen in my arms, 1 could get up fast the hill 
of preferment, if I choose it — but, without my Lydia, 
if a mitre was offered me, it would sit uneasy upon 
my brow. — Mrs S — ’s health is insupportable in 
England. — She must return to France, and justice 
and humanity forbid me to oppose it — I will allow 
her enough to live comfortably until she can rejoin me. 

— My heart bleeds, L — e, when I think of parting 
with my child — ’twill be like the separation of soul 
and body — and equal to nothing but what passes at 
that tremendous moment; and like it in one respect, 
for she .will be in one kingdom, whilst I am in another, 

— Tou will laugh at my weakness — but I cannot 
help it — for she is a dear disinterested girl — As a 
proof of it ~ when she left Coxwould, and I bade bet 
adieu, I pulled out my purse, and offered her ten 
guineas for her private pleasures — her answer was 
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pretty, and affected me too mueli: “No, my dear papa, 
our expenses of coming from Prance may have straitened 
you — I would ratlier put a hundred guineas into 
your pocket than take ten out of it.” — I burst into 
tears — but why do I practise upon your feelings ~ 
by dwelling on a subject that will touch your heart? 

— It is too much melted already by its own suffering, 
L — e, for me to add a pang, or cause a single sigh. 

— God bless you — I shall hope "to greet you by 
New-year’s day in perfect health. — Adieu, my dear 
friend — I am most truly and cordially yours, 

L. Sterne. 

CXIX. ~ TO J— H S , ESQ. 

[December, 1767.] 

Literas vestras lepidissimas, mi consobrine, con* 
sobrinis meis omnibus carior, accepi die Veneris; sed 
posta non rediebat versus Aquilonem eo die, aliter 
scripsissem prout desiderabas. Nescio quid est materia 
cum me, sed sum fatigatus & segrotus de mea uxore 
plus quam unquam — & sum possessus cum diabolo 
qui pellet mo in urbem — & tu es possessus cum 
eodem malo spiritu qui te tenet iii deserto esse tenta- 
tum ancillis tuis, et perturbatum uxore tuA — crede 
mihi, mi Antoni, quod isthaec non est via ad salutem 
sive hodiemam; sive eternam; num tu incipis cogitare 
do pecunia, quse, ut ait Sanctus Paulus, est radix om- 
nium malorum, & non satis dicis in corde tuo, ego 
Antonius de Gastello Inhrmo, sum jam quadraginta & 
plus annos natus, & explevi octavum meum lustrum, et 
tempus est me curare, & meipsum Antonium facere 
hominem fehcem & liberum, et mihimet ipsi benefacere, 
ut exhortatur Solomon, qui dicit qubd nihil est melius 
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m hftc vitft qnJtm qiibd homo vivat festivb & qubd 
odat 6t bibat, & bono fraatur quia hoc est sua portio 
& doB in hoe mundo. 

Nunc te scire vellemus, qubd non debeo esse re- 
prehendi pro festinando eundo adLondinum, quiaDeus 
est testis, qubd non propero pras gloria, & pro me 
ostendere; nam diabolus iste qui me intravit, non est 
diabolus vanus, aut consobrinus suus Lucifer — sed est 
diabolus amabundhs, qui non vult sinero me esse solum; 
nam cbm non cumbenbo cum uxore me4, sum mentu- 
iatior qubm par est — & sum mortaliter in amore — 
& sum fatuus; ergo tu me, mi care Antoni, excusabis, 
quoniam tu fuisti in amore, & per mare & per terras 
ivisti & festinasti sicut diabolus eodem te propellente 
diabolo Habeo multa ad to scribere — sed scribo 
banc opistolam in domo coficataria & plen& sociorum 
strepitosorum, qui non permittent me cogitare unam 
cogitationein. 

Saluta amicum Panty meum, cnjus literis respon- 
debo — saluta amicos in domo Gisbrosensi, & oro, 
credas me vinculo consobrinitatis & amoris ad te, mi 
Antoni, deviuctissimum. L. Sternk. 

CXX. — TO MR. AND MRS. J . 

York, Dec. 83* 1767. 

I WAS afraid that either Mr. or Mrs. J , or their 
little blossom, was drooping — or that some of you 
were ilf, by not having the pleasure of a line from 
you, and was thinking of writing again to inquire after 
you all — when 1 was cast down myself with a fever, 
and bleeding at my lungs, which had confined me to 
my room near tbrqe weeks — when 1 had the favour 
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of yours/ which till to-day I have not be^ able to 
l^iank you bpt^ kindly for, as I most cordially now do 
— as well M for all your professions and proofs of 
good*will to me — 1 will not say I have not balanced 
accounts with you in this — All I know is that I 
honour and value you more than I do any good crea- 
tures upon earth — and that I could not wish your 
happiness, and the success of whatever conduces to it, 
more than I do, was I your brother * — but, good God ! 
are we not all brothers and sisters who are friendly, 
virtuous, and good? Surely, my dear friends, my 
illness has been a sort of sympathy for your afflictions 
upon the score of your dear little one. — I am worn 
down to a shadow; but as my fever has left me, I set 
off the latter end of next week with my ftiend Mr. 
Hidl for town — I need not tell my ftiends in Gerrard- 
street I shall do myself the honour to visit them, be* 
fore either Lord — or Lord , &c Ac. — I thank 
you, my deal ftiend, for what you say so kindly about 
my daughter — it shews your good heart, for as she 
is a stranger, ’tis a free gift in you — but when she 
is known to you, she shall win it faiily — but, alas; 
when this event is to happen is in the clouds. Mis 
8 — has hired a house ready-furnished at York, till 
she returns to France, and my Lydia must not leave her 
What a sad scratch of a letter! but I am weak, 
my dear friends, both in body and mind — so God 
bless you — you will see me enter like a ghost — so 
I tell you before-band hot to be fnghtened. — I am, 
my dear ftiends, with the truest attachment and esteem, 
ever yours. 


L. SriBiunB. 
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CXXI - TO THE SAME. 

OldBond-streetTlfaii* 1, 

Not knowing whether the moisture of the weather 
will permit me to give my kind fnends in Gerrard* 
street a call this morning for five minutes — I beg 
leave to send them all the good wishes, compliments, 
and respects I owe them. — 1 continue to mend, and 
doubt not but this,* with all other evils and uncertain* 
ties of life, will end §>r the best — I send all compli- 
ments to your firesides this Sunday -night — Miss 
Ascough the wise, Miss Pigot the witty, your daughter 

the pretty, and so on — If Lord 0 is with you, 

I my dear Mrs. J will present the inclosed to 

’twill add to the millions of obligations I 

already owe you. — I am sorry that I am.no subscriber 
to Soho this season — it deprives me of a pleasure 

worth twice the subscription but I am just going 

to send about this quarter of the town, to see if it is not 
too late to procure a ticket, undisposed of, from some 
of my Soho friends; and, if I can succeed, I will either 
send or wait upon you with it by half an hour after 
three to-morrow — if not, my fnend will do me the 
justice to believe me truly miserable. — I am half 
engaged, or more, for dinner on Sunday next, but will 
try to get disengaged in order to be with my friends. 
— If I cannot, I will glide like a shadow uninvited to 
Gerrard-street some day tliis week, that we may eat 
our bread and meat in love and peace together. — 
God bless you both! I am, with the most sincere 
regard, 

Your ever obliged, 


L. STSRNn. 
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CXXII. TO THE SAME. 

Old Bond-street , Monday. 

MY DEAB FRIENDS, 

I HAVE never been a moment at rest since I wrote 
yesterday about tbis Sobo ticket — I have been at a 
Secretary of State to get one — have been upon one 
knee to my friend Sir G — M — , Mr. Lascelles — and 
Mr. Fitzmaurice — without mentioning five more — I 
believe I could as soon get you a place at Court, for 
eveiy body is going — but I will go out and try a 
new circle — and if you do not hear from me by a 
quarter after three, you may conclude I have been un- 
fortunate in my supplications — I send you this state 
of the affair, lest my silence should make you think I 
had neglected what I promised — but no — Mrs. J — 
knows me better, and would never suppose it would be 
out of the head of one who is with so much truth 
Her faithful friend, 

L. Sterne. 

CXXIll. — TO THE SAME. 

Thursday , Old Bond-street. 

A THOUSAND thanks, and as many excuses, my dear 
friends, for the trouble my blunder has given you. 
By a second note 1 am astonished 1 could read 
Saturday for Sunday, or make any mistake in a card 
wroteby Mrs. J--8, in which my friend is as unrivalled, 
as in a hundred greater excellencies. 

I am now tied down neck and heels (twice over) 
by engagements every day this week, or most joyfully 
would have trod the old pleasing road from Bond to 
Gerrard-street. My books will be to be had on Thurs- 
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day, but possibly on Wednesday in the afternoon. — 
I am quite well, but exhausted with a room full of 
company every morning till dinner. — How do I la* 
ment 1 cannot eat my mo^rsel (which is always sweet) 
with such kind friends! — The Sunday following I 
will assuredly wait upon you both — and will come a 
quarter before four, that I may have both a little time 
and a little day-light, to see Mrs. J — — ’s picture — I 
beg leave to assure my friends of my gratitude for all 
their favours, with my sentimental thanks for every 
token of their good-will. — Adieu, my dear friends — 
I am truly yours, 

L. Sterne. 


CXXIV. 

FROM DR. EUSTACE, IN AMERICA, TO THE REV. 

MR. STERNE, WITH A WALKING-STICK. 

SIR, 

When I assure you that I am a great admirer of 
Tristram Shandy, and have, ever since his introduction 
into the world, been one of his most zealous defenders 
against the repeated assaults of prejudice and misappre* 
heusion, I hope you will not treat this unexpected ap- 
pearance in his company as an intrusion. 

You know it is an observation, as remarkable for 
its truth as foiLits antiquity, that a similitude of senti- 
ments is the general parent of friendship. — It cannot 
be wondered at that 1 should conceive an esteem for a 
person whom nature had most indulgently enabled to 
frisk and curvet with ease through all these intricacies 
of sentiments, which, from irresistible propensity, she 
had impelled me to trudge through without merit or 
distinction. 
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The only reason that gave rise to this address to 
you is my accidentally having met with a piece of true 
Shandean statuaiy, I mean, according to vulgar opi' 
nioii, for to such judges both appear equally destitute 
of regularity or design — it was made by a very in- 
genious gentleman of this province, and presented to 
the late governor Dobbs; after his death Mrs. D. gave 
it me: its singularity made many desirous of procuring 
it; but I had resolved at first not to part with it, till, 
upon reflection, I thought it would be a very proper, 
and probably not an unacceptable, compliment to my 
favourite author, and in his hands might prove as 
ample a field for meditation as a buttonhole, or a 
broom-stick. 

I have the honour to be, &c. &c 
CXXV. - MR. STERNE’S ANSWER. 

London, February 9, 1768. 

1 THIS moment received your obliging letter, and 
Shandean piece of sculpture along with it, of both which 
testimonies of your regard I have the justest sense, and 
return you, dear Sir, my best thanks and acknowledg- 
ment Your walking-stick is in no sense more Shan- 
daick than in that of its having more handles than 
one: the parallel breaks, only in this, that, in using 
the stick, every one will take the handle which suits 
his convenience. In Tristram Shandy, the handle is 
taken which suits their passions, their ignoranc6, or 
their sensibility. There is so little true feeling in the 
herd of the world that I wish I could have got an act 
of parliament, when the books first appeared, that none 
but wise men should look into them. It is too much 
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to write booke, and find heads to understand them; the 
world, however, seems to come into a bettor temper 
about them, the people of genius hero being to a man 
on its side; and the reception it has met with in France, 
Italy, and Germany, has engaged one part of the world 
to give it a second reading. The other, in order to be 
on the strongest side, has at length agreed to speak 
well of it too. A i^w hypocrites and Tartuffes, whose 
approbation could do it nothing but dishonour, remain 
unconverted. 

I am very proud, Sir, to have had a man like you 
on my side from the beginning; but it is not in the 
power of every one to taste humom*, however be may 
wish it; it is the gift of God; and besides, a true 
feeler always brings half the entertainment along with 
him; his own ideas are only called forth by what he 
reads, and the vibrations within him entirely corre- 
spond with those excited — ’Tis like reading himself 
— and not the book. 

In a week’s time I shall be delivered of two volumes 
of the Sentimental Travels ofMr. Yorick through France 
and Italy; but alas! the ship sails three days too soon, 
and I have but to lament it deprives me of the plea- 
sure of presenting them to you. 

Believe mo, dear Sir, with great thanks for the 
honour you have done me, with true esteem, 

Your obliged humble servant, 

Laurence Sterne. 

CXXVL - TO L. S N, ESQ. 

DEAR SIR , Bottd-8tre6t, Wednesday. 

Your commendations are very flattering. I know 
no one whose judgment I think more highly of, but 
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your partiality for me is the only instance in which I 
can call it in question. — Thanks, my good Sir, for 
the prints — I am much your debtor for them — if I 
recover from my ill state of health, and live to revisit 
Cox would this summer, I will decorate my study with 
them, along with six beautiful pictures I have already 
of the sculptures on poor Ovid’s tomb, which were ex- 
ecuted on marble at Rome. — It grieves one to think 
such a man should have died in exile, who wrote so 
well on the art of love. — Do not think me encroach- 
ing ifl solicit a favour — ’tis either to borrow, or beg 
(to beg if you please) some of those touched with chalk 
which you brought from Italy — I believe you have 
three sets, and if you can spare the imperfect one of 
cattle on coloured paper, ’twill answer my purpose, 
which is namely this, to give a friend of ours, — You 
may be ignorant she has a genius for drawing, and 
whatever she excels in she conceals, and her humility 
adds lustre to her accomplishments — I presented her 
last year with colours, and an apparatus for painting, 
and gave her several lessons before I left town. — I 
wish her to follow this art, to be a complete mistress 
of it — and it is singular enough, but not more sin- 
gular than true, that she does not know how to make 
a cow or a sheep, though she draws figures and land- 
scapes perfectly well; which makes me wish her to 
copy from good ptints. — If you come to town next 
week, and dine where I am engaged next Sunday, 
call upon me and take me with you — I breakfast 
with Mr. Beauclerc, and am engaged for an hour after- 
wards with Lord 0 — ; so let our meeting be either at 
your house or my lodgings — do>not be late, for we 
will go, half an hour before dinner, to see a picture 
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executed by West, most admirably — he has caught 
the character of our friend — such goodness is painted 
in that face that when one looks at it, let the soul be 
ever so much unharmonized, it is impossible it^should 
remain so. — I will send you a set of my books — 
they will take with the generality — the women will 
read this book in the parlour, and Tristram in the 
bed-chamber. — Good night, dear Sir — I am going 
to take my whey, and then to bed. Believe me 
Yours most truly, 

L. Sterne. 

CXXVIL ~ TO MISS STERNE. 

Fob. 20, Old Bond-street. 

MY DEAREST LYDIA, 

My Sentimental Journey, you say, is admired in 
York by every one — and Tis not vanity in me to tell 
you that it is no less admired here — but what is the 
gratitication of my feelings on this occasion? — The 
want of health bows me down, and vanity harbours not 
in thy father’s breast — this vile influenza — be not 
alarmed, I think I shall get the better of it — and 
shall be with you both the first of May; and if I escape, 
'twill not be for a long period, my child unless a 
quiet retreat and peace of mind can restore mo. The 
subject of my letter has astonished me. She could but 
know little of my feelings to tell thee that, under the 
supposition I should survive thy mother, I should be- 
queath thee as a legacy to — . No, my Lydia! ’tis a 
lady, whose virtues I wish thee to imitate that I shall 
entrust my girl to — I mean that friend whom I have 
so often talked and ^wrote about -- from her you will 
learn to be an affectionate wife, a tender mother, and 
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a sineere friend -- and yon cannot be intimate wltb 
her without her pouring some part of the milk of bu« 
man kindness into your breast, which will serve to 
check the heat of your own temper, whick you partake 
in a small degree o£ — Nor will that amiable woman 
put my Lydia under the painful necessity to fly to 
India for protection, whilst it is in her power to grant 
her a more powerful one in England. But I think, 
my Lydia, that thy mother will survive me — do not 
deject her spirits with thy apprehension^ on iny 
count I have sent you a necklace, buckles, and tjie 
same to your mother. My girl cannot form a wish 
that is in the power of her father, that he will not 
gratify her in — and I cannot in justice be less kind 
to thy mother. I am never alone — The kindness of 
my friends "is ever the same — I wish though I had 
thee to nurse me; but I am denied that Write to me 
twice a week, at least God bless thee, my child, and 
believe me ever, ever, thy 

Affectionate father, L. 8. 


CXXVIII. — TO MRS J. 

Tuesday. 

Youb poor friend is scarce able to write — he has 
been at death’s door this week with a pleurisy — I was 
bled three times on Thursday, and blistered on Friday 
— The physician says I am better — God knows, for 
1 feel myself sadly wrong, and shall, if I recover, be a 
long while of gaining strength. Before I have gone 
through half this letter, I must slop to rest my weak 
hand above a dozen times. Mr. J— was so good to 
call upon me yesterday. I felt emotions not to be do- 
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scribed at the sight of him, and he overjoyed me by 
talking a great deal of you. Do, dear Mrs. J — , en- 
treat him to come to-morrow or next day, for perhaps 
I have not xniany days or hours to live — I want to 
ask a favour of him, if I find myself worse — that I 
shall beg of you, if in this wrestling I come off con- 
queror — my spirits are fled — ’tis a bad omen — 
do not weep, my dear lady — your tears are too pre- 
cious to shed for me — bottle them up, and may the 
cork never be drawn. Dearest, kindest, gentlest, and 
best of women! may health, peace, and happiness 
prove your handmaids! If I die, cherish the remem- 
brance of me, and forgot the follies which you so often 
condemn’d — which my heart, not my head, betrayed 
me into. Should my child, my Lydia, want a mother, 
may I hope you will (if she is left parentless) take h^ 
to your bosom; — You are the only woman on earth 
I can depend upon for such a benevolent action. I 
wrote to her a fortnight ago, and told her what I trust 
she will find in you.®** — Mr. J — will be a father to 
her — he will protect her from every insult, for he 
wears a sword which he has served his country with, 
and which he would know how to draw out of the 
scabbard in defence of innocence. Commend me to 
him — as I now commend you to that Being who 
takes under his care the good and kind part of the 
world. Adieu — All grateful thanks to you and 
Mr. J— . • 

Your poor affectionate friend, 

L. Sterne. 

* From this circumstance it may be conjectured that this Letter was 
written on Tuesday the 8th* of March, 1768, ten days before Mr. Sterne 
died. 

Sentimental /ourney, etc. 
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— condemned his villany — while coward guilt sat on 
his sullen brow, and, like a criminal conscious of his 
deed, tremblingly pronounced his fear. — He hoped 
means might be found for a sufficient atonement — of- 
fered a tender of his hand as a satisfaction , and a life 
devoted to her service as a recompense for his error. 
His humiliation struck me — ’twas the only means he 
could have contrived to assuage my anger. — I he- 
sitated — * paused — thought — and still must think 
on so important a concern; — assist me — I am half 
afraid of trusting my Harriot ip the hands of a man 
whose character I too well know to be the antipodes 
of Harriot’s — He all fire and dissipation ; — she all 
meekness and sentiment! — nor can I think there is 
any hope of reformation: — the offer proceeds more 
from surprise, or fear, than justice and sincerity. The 
world — the world will exclaim, and my Harriot be a 
cast-off from society. Let her — I had rather see her 
thus, than miserably linked for life to a lump of vice. 
She shall retire to some corner of the world, and there 
weep out the remainder of her days in sorrow — for- 
getting the wretch who has abused her confidence, 
but ever remembering the friend who consoles her in 
retirement. You, my dear Charles, shall bear a part 
with me in the delightful task of whispering “peace to 
those who are in trouble, and healing the broken in 
spirit.” Adieu. Laurence Sterne, 

exxx. ~ TO THE SAME. 

SIR, 

I FEEL the weight of obligation which your friend- 
ship has laid upon me, and if it should never be in my 
power to make you a recompense,^! hope you will be 
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recompensed at the resurrection of the just — I hope^ 
Sir, we shall both be found in that catalogue; — and 
we are encouraged to hope, by the example of Abra- 
ham’s faith, even against hope. — I^ink there is, at 
least, as much probability of our reaching, and rejoicing 
in the haven where we would he.^ as there was of the 
old Patriarch’s having a child by his old wife. — 
There is not any person living, or dead, whom 1 have 
so strong a desire to see and converse with as your- 
self: — indeed I have no inclination to visit, or say a 
syllable to but a few persons in this lower vale of 
vanity and tears, beside you; — but I often derive a 
peculiar satisfaction in conversing with the ancient and 
modem dead, — who yet live and speak excellently in 
their works. My neighbours think me often alone — 
and yet at such times I am in company with more 
than five hundred mutes — each of whom, at my 
pleasure, communicates his ideas to me by dumb signs 
— quite as intelligibly as any person living can do by 
the uttering of words. They always keep the distance 
from me which I direct, — and with a motion of my 
hand, I can bring them as nedr to mo as I please. I 
lay hands on fifty of them sometimes in an evening, 
and handle them as I like: — they never complain of 
ill-usage, — and when dismissed from my presence, — 
though ever so abruptly — take no offence. Such con- 
venience is not to be enjoyed — nor such liberty to 
be taken* with the living: — we are bound — in point 
of good manners, to admit all our pretended friends 
when they knock for an entrance, and dispense with 
all the nonsense or impertinence which they broach till 
they think proper |o withdraw: nor can we take the 
liberty of humbly and decently opposing their senti* 





mentSi without excitiug their disgust , and being in danger 
of their splenetic representation after they have left u0, 

I am weary of talking to the many — who though 
quick of hearii^ — are so slow of heart to believe — 
propositions which are next to self-evident; — yon 
and I were not cast in one movld^ — corporal com- 
parison will attest it, and yet we are fashioned so much 
alike that we may pass for twins: r — were it possible 
to take an inventory of all our sentiments and feelings 
— just and unjust — holy and impure — there would 
appear as little difference between them as there is be- 
tween instinct and reason, — or wit and madness: tbe 
baniei's which separate these — like tbe real essence 
of bodies — escape the piercing eye of metaphysics, 
and cannot be pointed out more clearly than geometri- 
cians define a straight line, which is said to have length 
without breadth. — 0 ye learned anatomical aggre- 
gates, who pretend to instruct other aggregates! be as 
candid as the sage whom ye pretend to revere — and 
tell them that all you know is, that you know nothing! 

I have a mort to communicate to you on dif- 
ferent subjects — my fountain will be in labour till I 
see you — and then — what then? — why you must 
expect to see it bring forth — a mouse. — I therefore 
beseech you to have a watchful eye to the cats! — 
but it is said that mice were designed to bo killed by 
cats! — cats to be worried by dogs, &c. &c. — This 
may be true — and I think I am made to be killed 
by my cough, — which is a perpetual plague to me; 
what, in the name of sound lungs, has my cough to do 
with you — or — you with my cough? 

I am, Sir, with the most perfect affection and esteem, 
Tour humble servant^ L* Stbtoi?. 
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CXXXL — TO 

DEAR SIR, 

I HAVE received your kind letter of critical, and, I 
will add, of parental, advice, which, contrary to my 
natural humour, set me upon looking gravely for half 
a day together; sometimes I concluded you had not 
spoke out, but had stronger grounds for your hints and 
cautions than what your good>nature knew how to tell 
me^ especially with regard to prudence, as a divine; 
and that you thought in your heart the vein of humour 
too free for the solemn colour of my coat. A medita- 
tion upon Death had been a more suitable ^trimming to 
it, I own; but then it could not have been set on by 
me. Mr. F — , whom I regard in the class I do you, 
as my best of critics and well-wishers, preaches daily 
to me on the same text; “Get your preferment first, 
Lory,” ho says, “and then write and welcome.” But 
suppose preferment is long a-coming — and, for aught 
I know, I may not be preferred till the resurrection of 
the just — and am all that time in labour, how must 
1 bear my pains? Like pious divines? or rather like 
able, philosophers, knowing that one passion is only to 
be- combatted with another? But to be serious (if I, 
can), I will use all reasonable caution — only with 
this caution along with it, not to spoil my book, that 
is the air and originality of it, which must resemble the 
author; and I fear it is the number of these slighter 
touches which make the resemblance, and identify it 
from all others of the same stamp, which this under- 
strapping virtue of prudence would oblige me to strike 
out — A very able|critic, and one of my colour too, 
who has read over Tristram, mado^ answer, upon my 
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saying I would consider the colour of my coat as I cois 
rected it, that that idea in my head would render my 
book not worth a groat. — Still I promise to be cau- 
tious; but deny I have gone as far as Swift: he keeps 
a due distance from Kabelais; I keep a due distance 
from him. Swift has said a hundred things I durst not 
say, unless I was Dean of St Patrick’s. 

I like your caution, “ambitiosa recides ornamenta.” 
As I revise my book, I will shrive my conscience upon 
that sin , and whatever ornaments are of that kind shall 
be defaced without mercy. Ovid is justly censured for 
being “ingenii sui amator;” and it is a reasonable hint 
to me as I’m not sure I am clear of it To sport too 
much with your wit, or the game that wit has pointed 
out, is surfeiting; like toying with a man’s mistress, it 
may be very delightful solacement to the inamorato but 
little to the bye-stander. Though I plead guilty to 
part of the charge, yet it would greatly alleviate the 
crime , if my readers knew how much I have suppressed 
f)f this device. I have burnt more wit than I have 
published, on that very account, since I began to avoid 
the fault, I fear, I may yet have given proofs of. — I 
will reconsider Slop’s fall, and my two minute descrip- 
tion of it; but, in general, I am persuaded that the hap- 
piness of the Cervantic humour arises from this very 
thing, — of describing silly and trifling events with the 
circumstantial pomp of great ones. Perhaps this is 
overloaded, and I can ease it — I have a project of 
getting Tristram put into the hands of tbe Archbishop, 
if he comes down this autumn, which will ease my inind 
of all trouble upon the topic of discretion. 

I am, &c. 


L. Stebnis. 
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CXXXIl. TO MR. B. • 

Exeter, July, 1765 

SIR, 

Tite inclo'^ed was quite an Impromptu oi‘ Y crick’s 
after he had been thoroughlj' soaseiL - H<‘ drew it up 

in a fe^^ moments 'without stopping his pen. I should 
be glad to see it*in your intended collection of Mr. 
Sterne’s memoirs, &c. If you should have a copy of 
it, youM'ill be able to rectify a misapplication of a term 
that Mr Storno could never be guilty of, as one great 
excedlence of his writing I’es in the most happy choice 
of metaphors and allusions - such as shewed his 
philosopliic judgment, at the same time that they dis- 
play his wit and genius — but it is not for me to com- 
ment on, or correct, so great an original. 1 should have 
sent this fragment as suon as t saw Ylis. Medalle’s ad* 
vertisement, had 1 not been at a distance from my 
papers. 1 expect much entertainment from this post^ 
humous work of a man to whom no one is more in- 
debted for amusement and instruction than, 

Sir, Your huHaibie servant, 

d P. 


AN IMPROMPTU. 

* 

^No — not one farthing would I give for each a coat m wet weather, or 
dry. — IC/ihe sun shiups, you are sure of being molted, because it closes so 
tight about one — if it rains, it is no more a defence than a cobweb — a 
very sieve „o’ my conscience! that lets through every drop, and, like many 
other things that are put on only for a cover, mortifies you with d leap- 
poiptment, and makes you curse the impostor, when it is too late to vail 
one's self ol the discovery Had I btnn wise, I should have examined the 
elaijin the coat had to thegitle of ‘‘defender ot the body” — before I had 
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iruatod my body in it I should have bold H up to the ligrht. like other 
suspicious matte.'s, to have seen how much it was likely to admit of that 
which I wanted to keep out — whether it was no more than such a frail, 
flimsy, contexture of flesh and blood, as I am fated to carry about with me 
through every tract of this dirty world, could have comfortably and safely 
dispensed with in so short a journey — taking into my account the chance 
of spreading trees — thick bodges o’erhanging the road — with twenty 
other coverts that a man may trust his head under — if he is not violently 
pushed on by that d — d stimulus — you know where — that will not let a 
man sit still in one place tor half a minute together — but, like a young 
mettlesome tit, is eternally on the fret, and is for pushing on still further 
— or if the poor scared devil is not hunted tantivy by a hue and cry with 
gyves and a halter dangling be 'ore his eyes — now in either case ho has 
not a minute to throw away iu standing siill, hut, like King Lear , must 
brave “the peltings of a pitiless storm,"’ and give Heaven leave to “rumble 
its bellyful, — spit firo — or spout rain” — spitefully as it pleaseth, 
without finding the inclination or the rofiolution to slacken his pace, lest 
something should be lost that might have been gamed, or more gotten than 
he well knows how to got rid of. — Now, hail I acted with as much pru- 
dence as some other good folks— I could name many of them who have been 
made b— ps within my remembrance, tor having been hooded and mutliecl 
up in a larger quantity of this dark drab of mental manufacture than eve** 
ilell to my share — and abriolutely for nothing else — as will be soen when 
they are undressed another day — Had I but as much as might have been 
taken out of tlu ir cloth , without lessening much of the size, or injuring the 
least the oUape, or contracting au^ht of the doublings and foldings , or con- 
fining to a less circumference the superb sweep of any one cloak that any 
one b— p ever wrapt himself up in — iSliouid never have given this coat ' 
place upon my shoulders. 1 should have seen by the light, at one gl.'.uce, 
how little it would keep out of rain by how little it would keep in of dark- 
ness. — This a coat tor o, rainy day? do, pray! madam, hold it up to that 
window — did you over see such an iltusinous coat since the day you 
could distinguish between a coat and a pair of breeches? — My lady did 
not understand derivatives, and so could not see quite through „hiy 
splendid pun. Ptipe Sixtus would have blinded her with the 'same “dark- 
ness of excessive light.” What, a Rood of it breaks in through this 
rent! what an irradiation beams through that! what twinklings — what 
sparklings as you wave it before your eyes in the broad face of the sun! 
Make a fan out of it for the ladies to look at their gallants with at church 
-It has not served me for one purpose — it:.' will serve them for two — 






